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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE REV. SAMUEL GILE, D. D. 


Samvuet Gite was born in Plaistow, N. H., July 23, 1780. He was 
the son of Major Ezekiel Gile, an officer in the revolutionary army, and 
one of the most. respectable inhabitants of the town in which he lived. 
Both his parents, it is believed, were pious, and died in Christian triumph. 
Their son, having finished his preparatory studies at Atkinson academy, 
entered Dartmouth college in 1800, and sustained an unblemished 
character and a high standing as a scholar during his connection with 
that institution. After leaving college, he commenced the study of 
divinity under the care of the Rev. Jonathan French of Andover, Ms.—a 
minister highly esteemed for his piety and for his success in training men 
for the ministry. ‘The services of Mr. Gile, on being licensed to preach, 
were eagerly sought after. Few young men, at that period, were more 
acceptable. His commanding presence, his rich style, his powerful voice, 
and, especially, his extraordinary devotional powers, rendered him always 
an engaging and acceptable preacher. On the resignation of the Rev. 
Joseph McKeen, D. D., Mr. Gile was invited to occupy his place as 
pastor of the Congregational church in Milton, Ms. He was ordained 
Feb. 18, 1807. 

Soon after his settlement in Milton, Mr. Gile was married to Miss 
Mary Henley White, daughter of the late Isaac White, Esq. of Salem, 
Ms. He lost a number of children in infancy. For several years, his 
family consisted of his wife, an only son and an only daughter. The 
son—a young man of an excellent spirit, an example of meekness and 
Christian resignation—descended to the grave in 1827. The daughter, 
long an invalid, and the widow, still live to mourn the loss of one of the 
best of fathers and husbands. His various domestic afflictions, Dr. Gile 
bore with quietness and exemplary patience. His parochial trials, too, he 
endured in the same spirit. He was dismissed from the first parish in 
Milton, by an ex parte council, Jan. 6, 1834. The authority of this 
council he never acknowledged, and did not regard himself bound by its 
result. He never considered that he unreasonably refused a mutual 
council, and such an unreasonable refusal is necessary, according to the 
decisions of the Massachusetts Judiciary, to make the result of an ex 
parte council valid. His trials in the course of this ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, were very painful; yet he continued to exhibit towards those who 
differed from him in religious opinions, the same kind, yielding and 
forgiving spirit. ‘The church unanimously adhered to him. 
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Dr. Gile never manifested any fondness for public life. He however 
performed a number of important public duties, and he held several 
important offices in the religious community. He was called to preach 
before the Foreign Mission Society of Boston and Vicinity, the Norfolk 
Education Society, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers in Massachusetts, etc. In the education of indigent and pious 
young men for the Christian ministry, he took the deepest interest. At 
the time of his death, he was Secretary of the Norfolk Auxiliary Edu- 
cation Society, and a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Education Society. A few months before his decease, he received the 
honorary degree of doctor in divinity, from the university of Vermont. 

Dr. Gile’s religious opinions weve well known. He was cordially 
attached to the system of faith held by the fathers of New England. 
He was remote, on the one hand, from a lax system of theology, and on 
the other, from ultra orthodoxy. In the belief of the evangelical doc- 
trines, he lived, and in the belief of them, he died. ‘Though firm in his 
religious sentiments, he was liberal towards those who differed from him. 
Nothing was further from his bosom, than a spirit of denunciation and 
censoriousness. He was no polemic nor controversialist. His preaching 
was rather experimental and practical, than doctrinal. 

He was much distinguished for his extraordinary gifts in prayer. His 
devotional exercises were marked by a sublimity, a richness, a freedom 
and a power, which elevated the souls of his fellow-worshippers above this 
world, to sweet and holy communion with God. Dr. Gile was a very 
affectionate pastor. In the chamber of sickness and beside the bed of 
death, he was kind, soothing and prompt. In the temporal as well as 
spiritual concerns of his flock, he took the most lively interest. ‘They ever 
found him a prudent counsellor, a timely peacemaker and a confiding 
friend. 

In the domestic circle, his character shone in the fairest colors. Public 
life had few attractions for him, and at home, in the bosom of his family, 
he found the sweetest pleasures. Benevolence was a marked feature, or 
rather one of the foundations of his character. He felt tenderly for the 
poor, and contributed largely for their relief. His heart overflowed with 
the most unaffected compassion for all in distress, and had his means been 
as large as his benevolent desires, no case of suffering would have gone 
unrelieved. 

Prudence was another trait in his character. Persons intimate with 
him for many years, rarely or never heard an unguarded expression fall 
from his lips. His prudence might seem at some times, perhaps, to have 
degenerated into excessive caution. 

Dr. Gile was remarkably distinguished for uniformity and consistency 
of character. He was endued by nature with a disposition peculiarly 
amiable, and the grace of God, when added to it, rendered his temper 
and conduct singularly uniform and delightfully consistent. He was 
always the same. ‘The same benignant smile played on his countenance, 
in the family and in the social circle, and was sometimes seen lingering 
there, chastened by religious awe, in the house of God. Consistency, 
that rare virtue, was one of his most striking characteristics. ‘There was 
a perfection, a completeness, a beautiful symmetry in his character, which 
made him one of the most estimable of men. This would not however 
be manifest, on a cursory observation. By his intimate friends, it was 
strikingly and most delightfully seen. 
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Under the trials, numerous and severe as they were, which he was 
called to experience, he was patient. He possessed great Christian 
meekness, and an uniform disposition to forgive injuries. By these 
dispensations in the providence of God, and by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which he earnestly desired and constantly sought after, he was 
rapidly ripened for the rest which remaineth for the people of God. 

Dr. Gile died at Milton, on Sabbath, Oct. 16, 1836, at the age of 
fifty-six. ‘The circumstances of his decease, were unusually affecting. 
In the public service of the morning, he was present in his usual health 
and strength, and officiated in the exercises, offering the first prayer and 
reading a portion of the Scriptures. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. S. A. Bumstead. During the exercises, Dr. Gile seemed much 
engaged and devotional; often was 2e seen to wipe the falling tear from 
his eye. When the exercises were closed, he returned home. Scarcely, 
however, was he seated at the dinner table, when he was stricken by the 
hand of death, and in less than an hour, ceased to breathe, and at the 
very time the people were assembling for the afternoon worship. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 18, his remains were committed to the earth, amidst 
the tears of his affectionate and bereaved flock. On this occasion, the 
Rev. Dr. Codman of Dorchester, who had been his neighbor and intimate 
friend for more than thirty years, preached a highly appropriate and 
interesting sermon, which has since been published. ‘To this sermon, we 
are indebted for most of the facts contained in the preceding brief sketch, 
as well as for the terms by which they are communicated. 





THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE MINISTRY. 
[By the Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, of Randolph, Ms.] 


Wuat minister, of ordinary faith and feeling, can reflect on the fact that 
one sermon may prove a savor of life to one hearer, and a savor of death to 
another, without exclaiming, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”—* Who is 
sufficieat for these things?” Moral truth cannot be presented to the mind, 
without calling forth moral affections of some kind; and every hearer whose 
attention is gained to a sermon, is, during its delivery, filling up rapidly that 
account which will bring him joy or wo forever. For many reasons, the diffi- 
culties of the ministry should be distinctly disclosed and felt. 

1. It is difficult for a minister to feel as he ought. On account of the con- 
stant recurrence of the same round of sacred performances, he is peculiarly 
exposed to formality. Indeed, this is one of the principal dangers, both of the 
ministry and of the church, in every age. The minister needs to feel the emo- 
tions of a strong faith. It will not do for him to believe the Bible only, as most 
men do. He must feel the thoughts of God in every line and word. His soul 
must dwell amidst such discoveries of the glorious attributes of God, of the evil 
of sin, of the loveliness of a pure spirit, and of the joys of saints, and of the 
sorrows of sinners, now and hereafter, as will call forth his strongest emotions. 
When under the influence of this strong faith, the word of God will be an 
exhaustless storehouse of texts and sermons. But let his faith fail, let him 
realize only what is common among ordinary Christians, and his study becomes 
@ prison—preaching, a burden; he cannot find a text; he knows not what to 
preach; his hopes of usefulness flag; his courage sinks; his comforts die; his 
discourses become lifeless; his prayers formal; and if his people do not com- 
plain, it is because they are too dead to distinguish between what is spiritual 
and what is carnal. And “who is sufficient for these things?” 
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2. It is difficult for a minister to preach as he ought. It is not difficult for a 
man, with a small genius and smaller learning, to preface a few popular ser- 
mons with beautiful figures and rhetorical flourishes. He may even understand 
a few subjects without much patience of study or depth of thinking. On these 
he may be tempted to dwell, merely because it is easier to discuss them than 
others. And he is in some danger of thinking that what he understands best, 
is of chief importance. Buta conscientious minister will be desirous to declare 
the whole counsel of God. He must keep back nothing that will be profitable. 
Of course no labor must be spared to understand it. He must preach long as 
well as laboriously. Objections against the truth of the Scriptures, or against 
their plain declarations of doctrine, of duty, or of motives, he must meet and 
sweep away, for he is “set for the defence of the gospel;” whether they arise 
from false philosophy, or perverted truths and facts. In this way he must take 
from the hands of sinful men the weapons by which they resist their Maker, 
and reject their own mercies. ‘To accomplish all this, requires the most wake- 
ful, vigorous intellect, the most devoted assiduity and indefatigable industry; a 
research that never flags, and a sagacity that is not easily circumvented. And 
“who is sufficient for these things ?” 

3. It is difficult for a minister to live as he ought. His example may easily 
destroy the effect of all his preaching. He must be able to say, “Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly and unblamably we behaved 
ourselves among you,” “even as a nurse cherisheth her children.” ‘That 
minister might nearly as well be in his grave, as to be preaching, of whom it 
can be said in truth, that he is covetous, or proud, or selfish, or passionate ; not 
to mention greater faults. How often is it said of one minister, he is a good 
man, but he is rather reserved and melancholy; of another, he has fine abili- 
ties, but he is vain and aspiring; of another, he is very learned, and preaches 
well, but he is rash and hasty in his spirit, and extravagant in speech ; of anoth- 
er, he is an able man, but a party man in his spirit; of another, he has great 
excellencies, but is worldly ; but time would fail me to carry out fully this 
description. ‘These are the “dead flies which cause the ointment of the apoth- 
ecary,” however deliciously perfumed, “to give forth an unsavory smell.” Any 
little fault may nearly ruin a minister’s usefulness and prospects. And “who 
is sufficient for these things?” 

4. It is difficult for a minister to please every man “for his good to edifica- 
tion.” This must be his single motive for even desiring to please men, that 
he may instruct and save them. To this it is indispensable that they should be 
pleased. If he offends them, he may almost as well stop the avenues to their 
hearts. ‘They will not receive the truth at his mouth. But in a congregation 
of several hundred, how many varieties of taste, of education, of judgment, of 
opinion, of feeling. Yet they must all be pleased with the minister. It not 
unfrequently happens, that, in the course of a day, or a week, he will meet with 
a dozen of his friends. They all mean well. One will express a wish that he 
would dwell more upon the doctrines; preach oftener upon the fall and total 
depravity of man, his need of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, the sovereignty 
of divine grace in his salvation, the doctrine of election, of the saint’s perse- 
verance, and the future and endless punishment of the wicked. And this man 
must be pieased. 

Another desires that he would preach more practically. This man is dis- 
tressed at the state of morals, and wishes to hear more upon that subject. He 
sees no other way to save the country, but for the pulpit to speak out; the 
grand “defence and ornament of virtue’s cause.” And this man must be 
pleased. 

The next suggests the importance of preaching more argumentatively ; of 
proving his doctrine more fully, and pouring on the unbelieving mind such a 
flood of demonstration as will carry all before it. And this man must be 
pleased. 

Another kindly inquires if he cannot preach more upon the invitations and 
promises, and try to melt the hard hearts of his hearers, by an exhibition of the 
love of Christ. And he must be pleased. 
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The next wishes he would spend more time at home in his study, and have 
more compassion on the people that hear him, than to come before them with 
crude productions and half-written sermons. 

Another that he would visit more. This man is distressed that the people 
are suffering for want of more pastoral labor, and are complaining that they are 
neglected. Better preach “ without notes,” or preach “old sermons,” than fail 
in the article of visiting the flock. 

The next man he sees is desirous that he would visit the schools oftener, and 
try to raise the standard of education, and train up an intelligent generation. 

Another says that he wishes he would set up a new meeting on some day or 
evening of the week, and use special means to revive religion, which is de- 
clining under those which are only ordinary. 

And the next is quite distressed respecting the minister’s health. He is doing 
too much, and will shorten his days and his ministry, unless he will take more 
time for recreation and exercise. Now these friends must all be pleased, every 
one, “for his good to edification.” Light as we may make of this matter, still, 
all experience shows, that a minister who fails to please his people, will fail to 
profitthem. And “who is sufficient for these things ? ” 

These are but a few of the difficulties of the ministry. It is difficult for a 
minister to be as independent as he ought; and that minister’s usefulness is in 
a great measure gone, who has one man in his church or parish of whom he is 
afraid. It is equally difficult to be as meek as he ought. The writer was once 
acquainted with a minister who stopped preaching, because he was, for once, 
caught in a foolish passion. And it is difficult to be as plain and faithful as he 
ought. Better fail any where than in bold integrity, however painful. But on 
these points my limits do not allow me to dwell. 

In view of the difficulties of the ministry, there seems to me but one course 
to be pursued; and that is, for ministers, and all who think of entering the 
sacred office, to make up their minds to endure these difficulties, like good 
soldiers. [ would particularly address myself to two classes of my fellow-men. 

1. To young men of professed piety. You are, perhaps, considering the 
question, whether you shall pursue some lawful and lucrative calling, or spend 
several years in the closest study and in prayer to become ministers of Jesus 
Christ. It is no more your duty to decide on the work of the ministry without 
surveying its difficulties, than it is fur a man to begin to build a house without 
counting the cost. But you are in some danger of a wrong decision by survey- 
ing these difficulties, as well as from blinding your eyes to them. Great as are 
these difficulties, they are neither intolerable, nor insuperable. Beware lest 
when the inquiry arises, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” flesh and blood 
do not answer, JVot J. Had these difficulties not been sufferable, and endured by 
others who have entered the ministry, under which the church has been 
awakened to wrestling, agonizing prayer and effort for sinners, what had been 
now the condition of your own souls? While therefore you are warned not to 
think of the ministry as a source of ease, honor and wealth, take due care that 
a regard to self does not hold you back from the work. If your own mind is 
made up firmly to endure these difficulties, why cannot you endure them as well 
as others? Do you say that there is a certain something in your constitution 
which disqualifies you for this service? This may be so. But is it incurable ? 
How much have you done, and how much are you willing to do, to effect the 
cure ; 

2. There is a large and increasing class of men among us, who have been 
educated for the ministry, but have declined the pastoral office. Some have 
become editors, some agents, some secretaries, some bookmakers, some teach- 
ers, some literary gentlemen. And is there not a tendency, in the minds of 
men educated for the sacred office, to seek some situation aside from that of a 
pastor? It is readily admitted that there are other stations of great usefulness, 
besides that of a pastor; but is it right for any man to flee from the pastoral 
office, on account of its difficulties? Is the Christian profession without diffi- 
culties? And do they justify any one in fleeing from it? Should these lines 
meet the eye of a man educated for the ministry, who is wishing, in his heart, 
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for some other employment besides that of a pastor, I would say to him, Brother, 
what is the matter? Do you say, my feelings are not suitable for the office of 
a pastor? What then have you done to cure this evil? Is it incurable? Has 
the grace of God ceased to be sufficient for you? Do you say you cannot 
prepare for the pulpit as you ought, week after week, for halfacentury? Have 
you tried, formed and sustained habits of deep and painful study, and endured 
hardness at your desk day and night? Do you say there is a “dead fly” in 
your example? What can you do to remove it? Have you made up your 
mind firmly to endure the excision of the “right hand?” Do you say there is 
some great deficiency in you in regard to the holy art of pleasing your “ neigh- 
bor for his good to edification?” Have you aimed in all your efforts at that 
deficiency? [lave you done a hundredth part to cure the evil, which any 
worldly man would do to seek for a selfish popularity? But you will say, 
— I have a weak voice and a stammering tongue. I cannot speak well. 

here is an intolerable dullness in my manner of delivery. Have you tried to 
cure this evil? Have you taken half the pains that Demosthenes or Cicero 
did, to become a graceful and an energetic speaker? ‘The most that we can 
do by a preparatory course for the ministry, is to lay a foundation for future 
improvement; to learn how to make it. How sad it is that any should start out 
from a theological seminary, thinking themselves models of the art of preach- 
ing, that they have come to the Pillars of Hercules already ; and because they are 
not at once most acceptable, sink down where they are, and give over in 
despair. But do you say, I cannot obtain a livelihood in the pastoral office, I 
shall live in poverty and die in beggary, unless I become an editor, or a pro- 
fessor, or an author? Have you never thought how much better it will be to 
meet a little flock in heaven, saved by your faithful endeavors as their pastor, 
than to die a rich man, and stand alone in glory? Who can estimate the value 
of that pastor’s life, who prevents the rising up, among his people, of .a new 
heresy, which, like a scab of leprosy, might spread over the family of churches 
around him? Do you say the pastoral office is not a post of honor in the land? 
that in selecting a man for any service of distinction, or for any post of impor- 
tance, the election usually falls on some one who is not a pastor? Let it be so. 
How small a consideration is the honor that cometh from man. Be intreated to 
use your best endeavors to banish that dreadful reproach which has come up in 
the land, that there are many men educated for the ministry, who hate to preach, 
who are reluctant and backward when invited, and who retreat from the diffi- 
culties and responsibilities of the highest and noblest office which God has 
assigned to man. 





THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF GOOD HABITS OF READING, IN 
PIOUS YOUNG MEN PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY, UNDER 
THE PATRONAGE OF EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


[By the Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Professor of Rhetoric in Dartmouth College.] 


Mvcu of the student’s time even at the academy and still more in college, 
is at his own disposal—to be devoted to miscellaneous reading, and to society 
with his fellow-students or others, or to be consumed in revery and sloth. On 
the disposition he makes of this portion of academical life, his personal habits 
and ultimate character depend almost as much, as upon the course of study 
prescribed by the usages of our institutions. Not unfrequently indeed, a 
direction is given to his thoughts and associations, and a complexion fixed upon 
his mind by the influence of these leisure hours, which mark them as the very 
busiest of his life, and most fraught with good or evil. In these hours, tastes 
are often formed and passions nourished, associations with books and with 
other minds established, which leave an indelible impress upon his own. 
Indeed, the very freedom with which the mind acts, when thus released from 
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restraint and submitted to its own direction, renders its action peculiarly 
characteristic. 

Most of their leisure time is doubtless employed, by industrious and well- 
principled young men, in reading. Of such time, the persons under the care 
of Education Societies may be supposed to have more than the usual amount. 
They are, as a body, somewhat older than their fellow-students; they come, 
of course, from families of small means, and go to study later in life, than the 
sons of the rich. Their minds are consequently more mature; their physical 
constitutions more fully developed. ‘They are, on these accounts, capable of 
greater exertion, of more intense and continued application. They may, also, 
be presumed to be more sensible than others of the value of their opportunities 
and advantages, more economical of time, more prudent of health, more 
constant to their purpose. ‘To a man of the average age of the beneficiaries 
of such societies, with good health and good habits of study, six hours are 
sufficient for the daily tasks of his class. In a course of six or seven years, 
therefore, it is obvious that, making due allowance for exercise and sleep, for 
society and amusement, opportunity must be found for a great amount of 
intellectual labor and useful acquisition, beyond the ordinary course of aca- 
demical study. In such a period, one of the beneficiaries, beginning right and 
husbanding his advantages, would be able to acquaint himself with much of 
the best portions of English literature, and to lay the foundation, at least, of 
intelligence and taste in the arts, which adorn the civilization of our times and 
commemorate the genius of antiquity. 

It seems to be taken for granted by the conductors of our literary institutions, 
that the student will be able, in addition to his recitations, to read as much as 
will be useful to him ; and whether wisely or not, they have, with one consent, 
left him in this important part of education, almost entirely to himself. 

Now, whatever reasons there may be for superintending the reading of an 
class of young men, they apply, with peculiar force, to the beneficiaries of oa 
societies. For the most part, they are not accustomed to read. Their early 
life has been one of labor. Neither their own families nor their associates 
have generally been readers. Books have not been constantly soliciting their 
eye in the library or the parlor. ‘To conversation upon books, their ears have 
not been used. When the change took place in their religious character, or 
the thought of an education first entered their minds, they went at once upon 
the studies preparatory to college. At this period, of course, their habits of 
reading are all to be formed. In this respect, they are under great disad- 
vantages in comparison with their more favored associates in study. Many of 
these have already run over ancient and English history, have read the British 
essayists, the more popular poets and fictitious writers, and this under the eye 
of intelligent parents or older brothers and sisters; they have, consequently, 
a familiarity with good style, a fund of ideas and general notions of books, 
which give them a great superiority in discourse and composition, and will be 
of material use to them in their future reading. 

Nor does this class of young men deserve peculiar attention, for the sake of 
their own improvement merely. Their natural influence in the institutions to 
which they belong, is of the highest consequence. Their age and respect- . 
ability of character, connected with good sense and taste in the direction of 
their literary pursuits, and with whatever is scholarlike in their academical 
habits, cannot but have the most salutary effect on the general tone of literary 
character and the spirit of literary enterprise at our seminaries of learning. 
One leading mind, well digected and well principled, prompt, sound, determined, 
full of generous enthusiasm, is worth more to a class, than can be easily 
conceived. None but those who watch the mutual action of minds in literary 
institutions, can appreciate such an influence. 

The remarks, therefore, which we are about to make on the subject already 
suggested, though applicable to others, are deemed of especial importance in 
reference to the beneficiaries of Education Societies. These remarks are 
thought to be the less unsuitable to the gentlemen who are connected with 
these Societies, as they have a constant intercourse with the subjects of our 
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charity, from the very beginning of their course, and are most likely, of all 
classes of the community, to be listened to with respect by them. To his 
instructor and his minister, and next after them, to the intelligent and leadin 
members of the churches, the pious young man naturally looks for advice. An 
the counsel they give is essentially connected with the development of his char- 
acter, and his usefulness through life. 

Our views upon this subject will be best expressed in the form of distinct 
principles, to be adopted by the student for the regulation of his miscellaneous 
reading. 

The first of these principles, which we shall mention, is that such reading 
should never be a primary object in education. 

The course of academical study has not been accidentally adopted, and should 
not be hastily abandoned. It is no good sign to be skeptical in respect to the 
judgment of eminent men and successive ages. True greatness respects that 
which is great; it inclines rather to credulity than distrust. No mind of solid 
excellence is known to regret its early discipline in the exact sciences and the 
principles of language. On the contrary, any such minds are found reviewing 
their youthful studies with more than youthful ardor, stealing an hour from the 
daily labors of professional or public life, to retrace the manly reasonings of 
Euclid, and analyze again the felicitous expression of Horace. 

Young men, however, do not reflect on the connection between exactness 
and extent of knowledge. They are not aware of the microscopic power of 
thought. They do not consider that minuteness of attention is really, in some 
respects, equivalent to extent of view; that the world may be studied in the 
turf under our foot. And they are apt to be impatient of severe application to 
elementary principles. ‘They do not at once perceive their bearing or impor- 
tance. Of natural science, of history, of poetry, the immediate practical rela- 
tions are more obvious. Their principal mistake, after all, however, consists 
not so much in the preference of wrong studies, as in their conception of study 
itself. They think of patient intellectual effort in connection with abstract 
science and musty philology alone. Laborious and painful investigation, 
minute accuracy of distinction, severe reasoning, have, in their view, nothing to 
do with rhetoric and criticism, or with history and fiction. These appear to 
them to be amusements only. And this, in fact, is, in a majority of instances, 
the secret of the taste, as it is called, for these popular branches of literature. 
No pains should be spared to correct such ideas in young men, and to assure 
them that substantially the same mental traits, the same acuteness, the same 
closeness of reasoning, the same patience of attention, the same continuity of 
laborious thought, which are required for the processes of mathematical demon- 
stration and philological analysis, are necessary, also, in the proper study of 
history, oratory and poetry. Indeed, the moment we go beneath the very 
surface of these departments of study, the questions which arise are often so 
profound and so delicate, they involve so many circumstances and so many ill- 
defined principles, that a really good judge of eloquence or poetry, or a sound 
reasoner in matters of history, is a rarer character than the profound mathemati- 
cian. Let not young men, then, be encouraged to hope that the superficial 
attainments which serve to grace a college theme, or sparkle in so called 
literary conversation, will answer the demands of real life. In the trials of 
strength, to which an arduous profession will call him, other resources are 
required. Learning may instruct, taste may adorn, fancy may amuse; but 
when great questions are to be discussed, when important subjects are to be 
weighed, when minds originally strong and perfectly trained are to be encoun- 
tered in the transaction of public business, or the conflicts of opinion, then 
higher powers must be put in requisition, and mightier energies awakened. 
For these manly duties, manly exercises alone can fit us. 

That the principle just laid down may not be misapplied, we remark, in the 
second place, that the student should be encouraged to read—to read much. 

The prescribed course of study may be primary, without being exclusive. 
Whilst the power of thought is developing, the mind requires something to 
think of; it should be supplied with abundant materials. The facts and prin- 
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ciples connected with the subjects upon which it is disciplined, are, of course, 
frequently of the highest utility and interest; but they are confined to a few 
classes of subjects, and those, for the most part, considered only in particular 
points of view. ‘The field of study should be widened—the facts of history and 
the creations of genius, the phenomena of nature and society, and the thoughts 
of eminent men in different departments of literature, are necessary to the full 
expansion and liberal culture of the mind. There is not much danger of 
overburdening it, so long as it is kept nerved for strong exertion. Like the 
body, it will digest almost any thing, and any quantity too, so long as it is in 
vigorous action. Wrong ideas are sometimes entertained of its creative power ; 
the true maxim in relation to it, is “ex nihilo nihil.” Its fine tissues of thought 
are, indeed, spun out, like the spider’s web, from its own bowels; but the spider 
can only spin the same thread over again, without a new supply of material; 
and the mind, if not constantly furnished with matter for new forms of thoughts, 
does but repeat itself. The effect, in mental exertion, is not always equal to 
the apparent cause. The man is sometimes excited to a degree that is 
absolutely painful; the nerves are strung to intensity ; the sweat stands in big 
drops on the brow; and nothing is produced. A _ mill-stone will go without 
any thing in the hopper, and grow the hotter, and smoke the more for that very 
reason. 

In a course of academical study, there are two consequences of neglecting 
to read, which are particularly injurious. One of these is, that the mind 
acquires a habit of thinking only in leading-strings; of following where it is 
directed; a servile habit. It learns to think too much in one train; and acquires 
but little confidence in itself. The other danger is that of a sluggish, dreamy 
mode of thinking. As in regard to money, men generally spend all they get ; 
so in regard to time, they rarely find too much for their purposes. What an 
hour would suffice for, if but an hour could be had, is spread out over a day, 
because we have a day to spread it over. ‘The industrious student, who con- 
fines himself to a task, for which six hours only are necessary, easily occupies 
ten in it, and not only loses four hours, but contracts a habit of slow, heavy, 
sleepy thought, a habit of poring over a subject with asinine patience, from 
eve to morn, from morn to dewy eve. Such minds never flash and fuse as they. 
pass along. ‘They have not the character adapted to our times. The world 
does not wait for them. 

Encourage young men, therefore, to fill up their time, to crowd life full of 
interesting subjects, that shall make an hour to look precious, and the loss of a 
day to be felt as a calamity. Say to them, Read—read almost any thing; but 
read. Any thing, not absolutely corrupt, is better than reverie—better than 
entire stagnation of mind. Utter cessation of ideas, indeed, never takes place. 
When books do not supply materials to youthful thought, they will be furnished 
from other and more degrading sources; when the divinity in man slumbers, 
the animal riots. The man that reads not, is necessarily vulgar. His thoughts 
and associations become gross. Intellectual, spiritual life is not spontaneous ; 
it is fine fruit of careful and patient culture on an ungenial soil. 

From these remarks it is not to be inferred that the choice of books is of small 
consequence, and I therefore remark, in the third place, that too much care can 
hardly be taken to confine the student, as much as possible, to original and well- 
principled authors. ‘The nature of the case will not allow that this should be 
always done. Information must often be sought in writers whose philosophy 
we cannot approve, and whose talents we cannot respect. Errors must be 
— before they can be refuted; and faults must be seen, in order to be 
avoided. 

When room for election is left, original authors will in general be found most 
Satisfactory in all respects. Even when making no pretensions to novelty, they 
are most worthy of confidence, and most salutary as models of thought and com- 
position. There is in them a compass of view, a depth and justness of reflection, 
a temperance and a strength of thought, not found in ordinary minds. A philo- 
Sophy, a respect for general principles will be found to pervade them, which 
redeem a thousand minute blemishes. They not only teach us what to think, 
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but how to think. One is surprised to find how little the herd of common writers 
add to his knowledge, after he has well studied one sterling author on the same 
subject ; and still more surprised to find how little such an one appears to say, 
in comparison with what he helps us to see might be said—how much he suggests 
more than he expresses—low much he makes us think, without seeming to think 
or us, 

f As to moral principles, let a young man make no compromise ; let him have 
no charity here. Errors of the head, and acts of passion may be pardoned ; but 
the offence of a mind capable of instructing mankind, and actually employed in 
assailing or undermining the moral habits or institutions of society, should have 
no forgiveness. With authors of unchristian and immoral character it is not 
good, it. is not safe to hold communion. What though their sophistry be shallow, 
and their errors manifest, their influence is scarcely the less pernicious. The 
moral sensibilities are too delicate for the contact of pollution. It is the famil- 
iarity of the mind with false views and vulgar scenes, that chiefly taints and 
corrupts it. It is not so much deluded as degraded. ‘The presence of false 
ideas and foul pictures of life, of necessity excludes better and nobler ones; and 
the standard itself of purity falls as the heart grows worse. The unhappy 
subject of this moral degradation loses at once the sense of descent and his 
motives to return, and goes down with a constantly accelerated rapidity to the 
abyss of guilt. Young men should be well aware of the danger of habitual 
intercourse with authors of a mean ambition, or a gross imagination, or impure 
feelings. There is rarely any thing wholly just in argument, or faultless in 
taste, to be found in them as an atonement for their more unpardonable defects. 
The truly great men are apt to be good men. 

Again; the student should read with reference, if possible, to some definite 
end. 

His acquisitions are always most permanent and most useful when made in 
reference to particular objects. He then sees the bearing of things; and his 
ideas are connected by some common principle. The mind must have been 
already trained and disciplined, which is able to lay up every valuable thought, 
as it occurs in miscellaneous reading, and to recal it in its true connections. 
The youthful reader cannot do it. To read to most advantage he will do well 
to select particular passages of history, or particular subjects in literature or 
morals to be investigated, and to pursue them as far as he has opportunity. If 
he begin right, one author will suggest another, new interest will be created as 
he proceeds, new relations of the subject will present themselves, new principles 
will be developed, until, to his surprise, he finds a little library collected around 
him, and begins to feel an acquaintance with a whole class of authors, of whom 
before he had but indistinct, if any ideas. 

For example, he proposes to investigate a period of English history, the Re- 
bellion, perhaps. He begins with one of the general historians, with Hume, an 
apologist for prerogative in politics, and a jacobin in religion. From Hume 
he goes to Lingard, a monarchist and a Catholic, but a student; from Lingard 
to Clarendon, a partisan of the king and a churchman, but an honest man; from 
Clarendon to Neal, a puritan and a republican. In Burnet’s Own Time, Hutch- 
inson’s Memoirs, and the Lives of Charles, of Cromwell, of Usher, Baxter, 
Taylor, and Milton, he seeks a more minute account of personal incidents and 
private character ; and in the works of some of these great men, he studies the 
literary character and spirit of the time. Rapin and various historical collections 
furnish many of the original documents, and seem to carry him back to the very 
period of which he reads. Such a course is not, indeed, gone over in a day, 
but it is accomplished, by an industrious man, in no very long time. After the 
principal authors are carefully read, the rest are soon examined. Such a course, 
once thoroughly pursued, will be found to have enriched the mind of the student 
with facts of great interest to the lover of civil and religious liberty ; facts that 
illustrate the constitution of England, and the origin of our own free institutions. 
It will have led him to some definite ideas of the nature of government, of the 
right and hazards of revolution, of the mutual action of civil and religious parties, 
and of the genius and the moral and social habits of the land of our fathers, in 
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one of the most active and instructive periods of her history. It will prepare 
him to read, more profitably, the records of preceding reigns, and to understand 
the principles, on which the subsequent prosperity and glory of the country are 
founded. In this way history is not merely read, but studied. Not only is 
information acquired ; but, what is yet more useful, a habit of investigating, of 
comparing, of judging, is cultivated. The student learns to appreciate autho- 
rities ; to make allowances for the personal and party feelings of authors; to 
take into account the points of view from which different individuals look at the 
same things, and the objects for which they write. He learns where and how 
to find things, for which he has occasion ; to see what is, and what is not, mate- 
rial to a question ; to extricate himself from the embarrassment of minute diffi- 
culties, and to fasten on the great decisive features of a case. 

By such investigations a young man obtains the rare satisfaction of feeling, 
that, with all his ignorance and indistinctness of views, there are some things 
which he knows. It is above all price to a youthful mind to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of clear and exact intelligence. To be always, and on all subjects, in a 
fug, or under a cloud, seeing men only as trees walking, is inconsistent with 
mental independence, and a proper self-confidence. Precision, as well as extent 
of knowledge, is characteristic of eminent men. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to suggest in this connection, that of all professions, that of a clergyman is the 
least favorable to the promotion of a style of close thinking and severe reason- 
ing. He is in too quiet possession of the field for the cultivation of caution in 
taking his positions; too secure from opposition to be very solicitous about the 
temper or the edge of his blade. And what is still less favorable to the perfec- 
tion of his skill in argument, he rarely or never ascertains whether in particular 
efforts he succeeds or fails. ‘The case at the bar or in the senate is brought to 
an immediate issue. The audience of a preacher listen with attention, and go 
away, it may be, impressed with his reasoning, but wait, with one consent, for 
a more convenient season to make up their minds. To persons intended for the 
pulpit, therefore, nothing in education which tends to give exactness to their 
knowledge, or precision to their reasoning, can be useless or uninteresting. 

Essentially the same course may be adopted on philosophical or literary 
subjects, such as the theory of taste, or of moral sentiments, the authenticity of 
Homer, or of Ossian, the learning of Shakspeare, the origin of language,—any | 
thing which affords scope for inquiry, and in the progress of inquiry leads to 
the weighing of testimony, the comparison of facts, and the analysis of literary 
productions,—any thing which furnishes occasion to consult the works of emi- 
nent writers, and to subject their contents to careful and continued study. 

Suppose the theory of taste to be chosen for examination. ‘The first work to 
which the student would naturally be directed, is the very beautiful and delight- 
ful essay by Mr. Alison, a remarkable specimen of the application of inductive 
reasoning to a subject, which had before been loosely and unsatisfactorily 
treated. The admirable dissertation, by Mr. Jeffreys, in the supplement to the 
British Encyclopedia, will be found to exhibit the same theory, unembarrassed 
by the multitude of examples and illustrations which fill Mr. Alison’s essay, and 
supported by a variety of additional considerations. Mr. Stewart’s three essays 
on beauty, sublimity, and taste, in his volume of Philosophical Essays, in some 
degree modify the theory adopted by Alison, and trace, in a manner peculiar 
to that writer, and in the finest style of verbal criticism, the origin and succes- 
sive applications of the terms taste, beauty, and sublimity. A review of these 
essays in the Edinburgh Review, deduces from the theory of association the 
proper doctrine of a standard of taste ; and a review of Alison, in the Christian 
Observer, applies this theory, in a striking manner, to the subject of moral 
culture. In Dr. Brown’s Lectures, the theory is still further modified ; and in 
Mackenzie on Taste and Richard Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the 
principles of Taste, it is altogether denied, and ingeniously controverted. In 
Burke, Blair, and Addison, would be found the best specimens of the style in 
which the subject had been discussed, before Mr. Alison applied to it the sin- 
gular ingenuity and copiousness of illustration which distinguish his essay. 

By such an investigation, it is plain, the student would be carried through a 
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considerable range of authors, remarkable alike for clear reasoning and beau- 
tiful diction ; a foundation would be laid for a system of philosophical criticism ; 
habits of self-observation and reflection formed; and a species of judgment 
cultivated very analagous to that required in practical life—judgment upon facts 
often indistinctly apprehended, and connected with principles more or less 
indefinite—judgment depending frequently on a great variety of considerations, 
and the utmost nicety of distinction ; and relating to subjects upon which words 
are used with little precision, and opinions pronounced with singular confidence 
and equal folly. 

Or suppose the point to be investigated is the authenticity of Ossian. In the 
prefaces to the different editions of this poem; in Laing’s History of Scotland, 
Blair’s Dissertation, the Report of the Committee of the Highland Society, Dr, 
Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides, Montgomery’s Lectures on General Literature, 
and the articles which occur in the various periodicals, the student finds a mass 
of conflicting evidence, which he is to weigh and balance ; principles of compo- 
sition which he must consider and follow out into their minute application to 
works of genius ; peculiarities of national manners and character, and of dif- 
ferent periods in the same country, which he must observe and compare. The 
work itself, too, whose claims to authenticity he undertakes to settle, must be 
read and re-read ; the genuine marks of antiquity and originality carefully noted, 
whether in the thought, the imagery, or the expression, in allusions to fact and 
philosophy, or in the spirit of the composition. 

Such a process, diligently pursued in reference to a single production, could 
hardly fail to instruct the student on a variety of subjects intimately connected 
with the cultivation of literary taste, and to cherish habits of inquiry and dis- 
crimination, of comparison and analysis, in the highest degree important to 
useful reading. The claim of Ossian to be considered an original Scottish 
poem of the fourth century, and not a splendid and successful imposture of the 
eighteenth, must be supported, or disproved, not merely by reference to his- 
torical documents and tradition, but by a careful comparison of the state of 
manners they describe with the wild and barbarous customs and habits of the 
age to which they are assigned; by a minute attention to the allusions they 
contain to civil events and religious institutions ; by observing the marks they 
bear of rudeness or refinement, of native original thought, or of imitation in 
the genius by which they were produced; by nicely distinguishing those delicate 
and impalpable traits of composition, which it is so difficult to define, and yet so 
necessary to perceive, in order to appreciate the higher beauties in every de- 
partment of art; and, finally, by considering the probability of such a work 
having been transmitted, unwritten, through fourteen centuries, and the motives 
which may have actuated the professed translator. Nor is it one of the least of 
the advantages of such an investigation, that it exhibits a striking instance of 
the greatest variety of literary judgment and of the strange contradictions of 
opinion among intelligent men, upon matters, with which they are equally con- 
versant—thus illustrating the importance of understanding the character and 
mental habits, the education and national or personal partialities of a critic, 
before we adopt his decisions. 

The only other point on which I would remark, has been already alluded to, 
and is introduced again, only because of its peculiar and pre-eminent importance. 
We refer to the habitual reading of a class of books, whose direct object is to 
nourish our moral sentiments, and diffuse a Christian spirit over all our mental 
character. Fortunately the language is full of such works; the only subject of 
concern is, that the novelties of the press, the mass of exciting periodical litera- 
ture, which invites attention every where, may withdraw too much attention 
from works less popular in their character, less stimulating in their style, and 
less constantly urged upon the notice of the student. But let him not fall into 
the snare here spread for him. Let him keep his heart with all diligence, 
knowing that out of it are the issues of life. Let some one of the great masters 
of moral and Christian wisdom, be ever on his table; and when he has first of 
all repaired, every day, to the fountains of devotion and divine benevolence in 
God’s own word, let him commune a little with some kindred spirit of the holy 
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dead, some Baxter or Flavel, or Howe or Cecil, or Thomas 4 Kempis, nor scorn 
to be instructed and edified in his ripened youth or age, by the monitors of his 
childhood, by Watts, or Mason, or Bunyan. Who of us does not know how 
naturally and easily the heart contracts again, the moment some expanding 
thought has been suffered to escape from it? Who does not feel how necessary 
it is to the life and purity of his spirit, that he never lose sight of the great 
practical objects of religious faith? Who is not sensible how dangerous it is 
to part, for a day even, from the goodly company of the prophets, from the fel- 
lowship of spiritual minds? Next to communion with God, let a constant 
intercourse with the standard books of Christian ethics, and experimental piety, 
be inculcated upon young men preparing for the ministry. 








AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


[Prepared at the direction of the Society, by the Rev. NatHaniet Bouton, Concord, N. H.] 


Tut New Hampshire Historical Society is of so recent an origin, that all the 
important facts relating to it, can be stated with much precision. For the sake 
of perspicuity these facts will be arranged under the following heads: 


I. THE ORIGIN. 
Il. THe opsects. 
Il]. THe RESULTS. 
IV. THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


I. THe ortcin. Previous to the formation of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, in 1823, Historical Societies had been instituted in Massachusetts, 
New York, Maine, and Rhode Island, which, no doubt, suggested the idea of 
instituting a society of similar name and objects in this State. Nor are we at 
a loss, as to the individuals who had a principal agency in devising and matur- 
ing the plan for such a society. As early as the year 1813, Joun Farmer, Esq. 
then of Amherst, N. H. was a contributor to the pubiications of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society ; and in 1820, published, in a pamphlet form, *“ An His- 
torical Sketch of Amherst, N. H.” In answer toa letter which Mr. Farmer 
wrote August 18, 1821, to Joun Ke uy, Esq., then of Northwood, who had just 
published some valuable “ Memoranda, relating to the Churches and Clergy of 
New Hampshire,” Mr. Kelly says, “I gathered a considerable part of my 
information, relative to the clergy of Hillsborough county, from your communi- 
cations to the Massachusetts Historical Society ; and I very much wish that 
that Society had as industrious and valuable a correspondent in each of our 
counties.” In the same letter, Mr. Kelly says, “I have once or twice consulted 
some of my friends upon the expediency of forming such a society in this State. 
The prevailing opinion seems to be that there are not sufficient suitable mate- 
rials among us to form it. I should be gratified in having your opinion upon 
. this subject, as well upon the expediency of forming such a society, as on the 
probability of obtaining a sufficient number of members, who would be disposed 
and qualified to be active and useful.” 

The steps which followed, until the New Hampshire Historical Society was 
instituted, are stated in the following communication from Jacos B. Moore, 
Esq., of Concord, now Librarian of the Society. 





, “During the winter of 1821, and most of the year 1822, Joun Farmer, Esq. 
‘ and myself employed our leisure hours in the preparation of a Gazetteer of 
New Hampshire, intended to embrace accurate descriptions of all the towns 
and places in the State, with notices of its geology, mineral localities, natural 
curiosities, and such other matters as would be useful, and could be compressed 
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within the limits of a smal] volume. We issued our prospectus of that work in 
January, 1822; but such was the difficulty encountered in procuring the neces. 
sary data, and the labor indispensable to reduce the accumulation into the proper 
compass, that the book was not published until the summer of 1823. Soon 
after we had become engaged in this undertaking, the idea of publishing a 
periodical, devoted principally to historical researches, presented itself to our 
minds. [ was at that period associated with the present Gov. Hit in the New 
Hampshire Patriot ; and though he discouraged our project, as likely to prove 
unprofitable, (as it did, in fact, to me,) still my own zeal, and my confidence in 
the indefatigable industry of Mr. Farmer was such, that I determined to proceed. 
Accordingly we got up the first number of our periodical, entitled, “ Collections, 
Topographical, Historical, and Biographical, relating principally to New Hamp- 
shire,” which was published on the fifteenth of April, 1822. In the preface to 
that number, were stated the purposes which we proposed to accomplish, and 
among others the following :— 


“¢ Another object is, to excite the attention of those versed in the unwritten 
history of our State to the formation of a society at the seat of government, 
embracing the general plan of the Historical Societies in Massachusetts and 
New York.’—Sce Preface to 1 F. & M. Collections, p. 4. 


“The first volume of our work comprised five numbers, making a volume of 
about 300 pages, ending with December of that year. The encouragement 
received was such as to induce me to continue the work a second and ulti- 
mately a third year, and to issue the numbers monthly. The project of getting 
up an Flistorical Society, was frequently talked over by Mr. Farmer and myself, 
and received with favor by those whom we addressed on the subject. 

“In January, 1823, | addressed the late estimable and lamented NatTHanien 
A. Haven, Jun., Esq., of Portsmouth, on the subject of the Collections, and also 
suggesting to him the expediency of forming a Historical Society. In his reply 
to my letter, dated the I4th of February, 1825, he says :— 


“¢]T owe you an apology for not having sooner answered your letter. The 
truth is, 1 deferred writing, from day to day, that I might be able to offer you 
a stronger proof of my interest in your work, than merely empty praise. I have 
in my possession a good part of the private and confidential correspondence of 
Gov. Belcher with his friends in this State, from 1730 to 1742.* It was my 
intention to have made some selections frem these letters and to have sent them 
to you. * * * T wish also to communicate with you on the subject of forming an 
Historical Society, or some literary society, that shall embrace all the men of 
letters in the State, at least all who are disposed to make any exertion in the 
cause of literature. In the mean time you have my sincere thanks for the 
example you have set of literary enterprise.’ 


“In the February number of the Collections, issued on the first of the month, 
we had renewedly called the attention of the public to the same subject. 


«* —___ ¢ As a favorable time for the formation of an Historical Society, in this 
State, we would suggest the approaching anniversary, the completion of two 
centuries since the settlement of the State. This period should be celebrated ; 
and we cannot but hope, that measures will be immediately taken to that 
effect.’—2 F. §& M. Collections, p. 52. 


“On the evening of the 28th February, 1823, at a meeting of a literary society 
in Portsmouth, it was resolved to commemorate the first settlement of New 
Hampshire by a public celebration; and a committee of eighteen gentlemen, 
from among the towns first settled in the State, were then selected to make the 
suitable arrangements.” 


The proceedings at this, and subsequent meetings, were soon communicated, 
in a circular, to members of the committee who were absent, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :— 





* This correspondence is now deposited among the Society's Collections. 
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“ Portsmouth, N. H., March 3, 1823. 
«To Joun Farmer, Esq. 

“ Sir,—On the evening of the 28th February, at a meeting of a Literary 
Society in this town, at which a nuinber of gentlemen from other towns were 
present, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted ; 

« Resolved, That a commemoration of the first settlement of our country is a 
duty which we owe to the memory of our ancestors. 

“« Resolved, That the anniversary which completes Two HUNDRED YEARS from 
the first settlement of New Hampshire, will be a period too remarkable to be 

assed without some public celebration. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of eighteen persons, from Portsmouth, and 
other towns in the State, be appointed to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary in order that a public celebration be made of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of New Hampshire; and that the committee appoint such 
time, and place, and manner of making the celebration as they may think best 
adapted to promote the object. 

“ Resolved, That the following gentlemen constitute the committee. 


IcnaBop BartLett, 
ALEXANDER Lapp, 
Timorny Upunam, 
NaTHaniet A. Haven, Jr., 
Cuarves Cusaine, of Little Harbor. 
ANDREW PeErRce, 

James BartLett, bor Dover. 
Cuarites W. CurTrer, 

Sreruen Mitcue nt, of Durham. 
Davip Barker, Jr., of Rochester. 
Joun Ketty, of Northwood. 
WiciramM Sita, 

Oviver W. B. Peasopy, > of Exeter. 
Perer CHApwWIck, 

Samue. D. Be tt, of Chester. 

Jacosp B. Moore, 

Joan Farmer, bor Concord. 
Ricuarp BartLett, 


of Portsmouth. 


“ Resolved, That the committee have power to associate with themselves 
such persons, in other parts of the State, as they may think necessary or proper 
for the purpose of giving full effect to the design of their appointment. 

“ And afterwards, at a meeting of such members of the committee as could 
be assembled at Portsmouth, on the 3d March instant, it was— 

“ Voted, That a meeting of the committee be held at Emery’s Tavern, in 
Exeter, on Thursday, the 13th day of March instant, at 12 o’clock at noon; and 
that every member of the committee be requested to attend. 

“ By order of the committee. 
“Tcuaspop Barriett, Chairman.” 


In the foregoing circular nothing is said about the formation of a Historical 
Society ; but that such a design was in contemplation, will appear from the 
subjoined answer to it sent by Mr. Farmer to Nathaniel A. Haven, Jun. 


“ Concord, March 11, 1823. 

“Dear Sir.—I am much pleased that our Eastern brethren are adopting 
measures for the celebration of the second centennial anniversary of the settle- 
ment of New Hampshire. I feel myself much honored in being appointed one 
of the committee for making arrangements, &c., and very much regret that the 
state of my health at this time prevents my meeting the respectable gentlemen 
named in the circular you directed to me. The subject of a celebration will, it 
is believed, meet the cordial approbation of many in this quarter, who, if they 
should not attend it, will approve of its objects, and some will be found, who 
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will cheerfully unite in the measures which may be taken towards the formation 
of an Historical Society. 

“ Enclosed is a copy of the Charter, Constitution, and Circular of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, which, with those of the Historical Societies of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Maine, might be consulted in drawing up suitable 
ones for a society of a similar kind in this State. We should, if practicable, 
combine the advantages of them all. 

“The antiquities of New Hampshire and most of the ancient records and 
memorials of the fathers of the State, are in your region, and it is possible from 
this and other circumstances, you may advance claims in having the library and 
cabinet among you. Butit may be doubted whether such a measure may not 
circumscribe our operations and prevent donations which might be made were 
these more central, and also prevent us from securing the co-operation and 
services of men of suitable qualifications in the northern portion of the State. 

“In respect to the precise time of the proposed celebration, I have spent 
some hours in the examination of our old historians to ascertain the day when 
the first settlers arrived, but find nothing satisfactory. In the calendar pages, 
however, of Thomas’s Almanac, for 1801, I find ‘ New Hampshire settled 
16 April, 1623,’ and the same appears in an Almanac without title page, and 
several of the first pages missing, for the year 1794. 

* * * * * * “ 


“T am, Sir, with respect, your obedient servant, 


“Joun Farmer. 
“ NatwanieL A. Haven, Jun., Esq.” 


The meeting of the committee was held in Exeter at the time proposed, all 
being present except Mr. Farmer, of Concord, and Mr. Bell, of Chester ; Prof. 
Hosea Hildreth, then of Exeter academy, having been added. Hon. Icuasop 
BartTLetT was chosen Chairman and Hosea Hitprera, Secretary ; when it 
Wwas— 

“ Voted, That we form ourselves into a Historical Society.” 

Messrs. Hildreth, Kelly, Haven, Moore, and Cutter were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a constitution and report at a future meeting. They were 
also “authorized to invite ten persons to attend the next meeting of the Society 
as members thereof.” Accordingly the following gentlemen were invited : 


William Plumer, Jun., of Epping. Charles Burroughs, of Portsmouth. 
Levi Woodbury, of Portsmouth. Parker Noyes, of Salisbury. 
Nathaniel Adams, of Portsmouth. | Asa Freeman, of Dover. 

Nathan Parker, of Portsmouth. | George Kent, of Concord. 


Israel W. Putnam, of Portsmouth. 


An adjourned meeting of the Society was holden at Portsmouth on the 20th 
May. The day before that fixed upon for the celebration, twenty-one members 
being present; a constitution was then reported by Mr. Haven, of the com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose, and accepted ; the necessary officers were 
chosen to serve until an act of incorporation could be obtained and a permanent 
constitution adopted. ‘The officers chosen at this meeting were— 


Ichabod Bartlett, President. 
William Plumer, Jr., Vice President. 
Hosea Hildreth, 


Jacob B. Moore, >} Standing Committee. 
Nathan Parker, 


John Farmer, Recording Secretary. 
John Kelly, Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. Haven, member elect to the legislature for that year, was appointed to 
prefer a petition for incorporation, in behalf of the society. The act of incor- 
poration received the approbation of the governor, on the 138th of June, 1823. 
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The following is the act of incorporation. 


“ Whereas the persons hereinafter named have associated for the laudable 
purpose of collecting and preserving such books and papers as may illustrate 
the early history of the State; and of acquiring and communicating a knowl- 
edge of the natural history, the botanical and mineralogical productions of the 
State; as well as for the general advancement of science and literature: and 
whereas the object of their association is of public utility, and deserves public 
encouragement: therefore, 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court convened, ‘That Ichabod Bartlett, William Plumer, Jun., Bennet 
Tyler, Jeremiah Smith, Jeremiah Mason, Richard Bartlett, James Bartlett, 
Jacob B. Moore, Andrew Peirce, William Smith, Jun. and Nathaniel A. Haven, 
Jun., with their associates, and such other persons as shall from time to time be 
admitted members of said association, according to such by-laws as the members 
of said association may establish, be, and they hereby are, created a body politic 
and corporate, and shall forever hereafter continue a body politic and corporate, 
by the name of the New Humpshire Historical Society, and for the purposes 
aforesaid ; and with all the powers, privileges and liabilities incident to corpora- 
tions of this nature. 

“Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation may receive 
and take by gift, grant, devise or otherwise, and hold, possess and enjoy, exclu- 
sive of the building or buildings which may be actually occupied and used for 
the safe-keeping of their books, papers and records, and of their cabinets of 
natural history and mineralogy, and exclusive of their books, papers and cabinets 
aforesaid, real and personal estate, the yearly value of which shall not exceed 
three thousand dollars; provided always, that the estate aforesaid be appro- 
priated for the purposes aforesaid. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation shall have full 
power and authority to determine at what place their library and cabinets shall 
be established; at what times and places their meetings shall be holden; and 
in what manner the members shall be notified of such meetings; to elect from 
among the members of said corporation, such officers, with such powers and 
duties, as they shall judge expedient; and also to ordain and enact any by-laws 
for the government of said corporation, provided the same be not repugnant to 
the constitution and laws of this State. 

“Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That the said Ichabod Bartlett, William 
Smith, Jun. and Nathaniel A. Haven, Jun., or any two of them, shall have power 
to call the first meeting of said corporation, at such time and place, and may 
notify the members of said association in such manner as they may deem ex- 
pedient.” 


The same day the Society was incorporated, it met at the capitol in Concord, 
accepted their charter, adopted a constitution, and elected their first officers 
under its provisions. 


“ Constitution of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


“1. The object of the New Hampshire Historical Society shall be to dis- 
cover, procure and preserve whatever may relate to the natural, civil, literary 
and ecclesiastical history of the United States in general, and of this State in 
particular. 

“2. The Society shall consist of resident and honorary members, the former 
to be persons residing in the State of New Hampshire; the latter, persons 
residing elsewhere. The nuinber of resident members shall not exceed fifty ;* 
the number of honorary members shall not exceed the number of the resident. 

“3. The election of members shall be by ballot, at the annual meetings. No 
member shall hereafter be elected by less than six votes; and, in all cases, the 
votes of two-thirds of the members present, shall be necessary to a choice. 

“4, Each member (honorary members excepted, with whom it shall be 





* June 13, 1832, Voted, That the word fifty be erased, and the word seventy-five be inserted. 
VOL. X. 30 
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optional) shall pay, before the annual meeting next following his election, the 
sum of five dollars. ‘The Society may assess taxes, at the annual mectings, on 
each resident member, not exceeding three dollars in one year. Any person 
neglecting to pay the aforesaid sum of five dollars, or any tax, for the term of 
two years, shall cease to be a member. 

“5, The annual meeting of the Society shall be holden at Concord, on the 
second Wednesday in June. Other meetings may be held at such times and 
places as the Society may from time to time direct. It shall be the duty of the 
President, and in his absence, of one of the Vice Presidents, upon the applica- 
tion of three members, to call a special meeting of the Society, of which notice 
shall be given in a newspaper printed in Concord, and another printed in Ports- 
mouth, at least fifteen days before the meeting. 

“6, The officers of the Society, to be elected at the annual meeting and by 
ballot, shall be—a President, two Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Recordin 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Librarian, who shall hold their 
offices for the term of one year, and until others are elected in their places; 
provided, that the first election of officers under this Constitution shall be made 
at such time and place as the Society may direct. 

“7, The Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, as the Society 
shall deem proper, by the votes of two-thirds of the members present ; provided, 
notice of the proposed amendment shall be given in writing, and entered on the 
journal at the preceding annual meeting.” 


II. Tue opsects or THE society. These are indicated by its name, and ex- 
pressed in the first article of its Constitution, viz: “to discover, procure and 

reserve whatever may relate to the natural, civil, literary and ecclesiastical 
Fistory of the United States in general, and of this State in particular.” These 
are more fully stated in the following list of “ Articles on which the Society 
wish for information.” 


“ Among the subjects to which the members of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society will direct their attention, and on which they request information, may 
be enumerated the following : 

“J. The circumstances attending the early settlements formed in New 
Hampshire ; the history of the settlement of each town; the number and con- 
dition of the first settlers; the names of the principal persons and their bio- 
graphy; the contests with the aboriginals, and all the important events which 
have occurred since the first settlement. 

“2. An account of ecclesiastical transactions ;—the time when the churches 
of different religious denominations were formed; the names of all the ministers 
who have had pastoral charges; the dates of their settlement and removal, 
whether by death or otherwise ; the name of the college at which they were 
educated, the year, and their literary publications. 

“3. The time when schools and other seminaries of learning were instituted ; 
their funds and patrons ;—the different literary publications by residents of the 
several towns ; the time and place when and where printed ; the form and num- 
ber of pages. Under this article may be comprised all information relating to 
libraries and the publication of newspapers. 

“4, Information concerning the Indian tribes inhabiting different parts of the 
State ; their number and condition when first visited by the whites ; their trades, 
disputes, wars, and treaties, either among themselves, or with the white people; 
their character, customs and general history ;—the Indian names of mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and every Indian word which can be recovered. 

“9. Any remarkable laws, customs, or usages, either local or general at early 
periods of our colonial establishment; all ancient documents and manuscript 
letters illustrative of the habits of the early settlers. 

“6. Records of the state of the atmosphere ; the influence of the climate and 
seasons on the human constitution; observations on diseases ; accurate bills of 
mortality, showing the number of deaths each month, the sex, age, disease ;— 
instances of longevity over ninety years. 

“7. Descriptions, drawings, or other communications concerning ancient for- 
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tifications, caverns, mountains, or any natural curiosities, together with minute 
information concerning the dates of their discovery, or of any remarkable events 
respecting them, and in general, every fact which may throw light on their 
origin and history. 

“8, Topographical descriptions of the several towns, including an account of 
the mountains, rivers, ponds, animals, vegetable productions; their mineralogy 
and geological appearances, 

“, Copies of the early records of the four first towns settled in the State, 
viz. Portsmouth, Dover, Exeter, and Hampton, would probably furnish many 
interesting facts, and would be highly acceptable to the Society. 


“ Books, Pamphlets, &c. wanted by the Society. 


“Tn order to promote the objects for which the Historical Society was insti- 
tuted, the members are anxious to collect the materials for the civil and eccle- 
siastical history of the country. Among the books, &c. which the Society wish 
to collect and preserve, may be mentioned— 

“Books of every kind, printed in this or other countries, which may be 
worthy of preservation; especially every publication, of whatever description, 
issuing from the press in New Hampshire; and also in other States ; together 
with copies of rare books in the Civil or Ecclesiastical History of this State, or 
of the United States. 

“Sermons, on the discovery of America ;—on the completion of one cen- 
tury from the discovery or settlement of any State, town, or other place in the 
United States ;—delivered before the General Court ;—at the anniversary con- 
ventions of the clergy, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, or Baptist ;— 
on annual and special fasts and thanksgivings ;—to militia companies or to troops 
in camp ;—on victory or defeat in war ;—on the return of peace ;—on remark- 
able events, as fires, earthquakes, epidemic sickness, &c. ;—at town meetings 
and on other popular occasiuns. 

“Orations, Sermons, or Poems, on the anniversary of the first landing of 
our ancestors at Plymouth ;—on the anniversary of the 5th of March ;—on the 
anniversary of the 4th of July ;—on the death of eminent characters in church 
or state, or before any literary society. 

“Journats, Laws, Resoives, and Protests of Congresses, Assemblies, 
Conventions, and other legislative and deliberative bodies. 

“Conrerences and T'reaties of public Commissioners, appointed to treat 
with Indians. 

“Tax Acts of an older date than 1775. 

“Proc iamations by authority, and other single printed sheets. 

“Proceepines of Episcopal conventions, Ecclesiastical councils, Presby- 
teries, synods, general assemblies, Baptist associations ; circular letters of the 
societies of Friends ; and of other denominations of Christians. 

“ [np1AN ExpLoits, speeches, anecdotes, &c. 

“Narratives, of battles with the Indians ;—of captives, their exploits, 
sufferings, escapes, &c. ;—of missionaries and itinerant preachers of all denomi- 
nations. 

“JournaLs, of yvoyagers and travellers, for discovery, curiosity, or other 
causes, 

“ Minutes, or other doings of political clubs. 

“ MaGazines, Museums, Newspapers, &c.” 


In pursuance of the main object, the Society, at its annual meeting, in June, 
1826, appointed Messrs. PLumer, Jun. and Farmer, a committee to “assign 
subjects to the several members for their particular investigation;” and the 
following subjects were accordingly assigned :— 


“1. The History of the Practice of Law in New Hampshire, and Biogra- 
phical Sketches of the most eminent Lawyers who have died in this State. To 
Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D. 
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“92. The History of the Judiciary of New Hampshire, with Sketches of the 
several deceased Judges under the Provincial Government, from 1680. To 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D. 

“3. Biographical Sketches of deceased Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from New Hampshire, under the I’edera] Constitution. To Hon. 
Ichabod Bartlett. 

“4, Annals of the Town of Dover from 1623 to 1823. To James Bart- 
lett, Esq. 

“5, The History of the Town and Church of Exeter. To William Smith, 
Esq. 
“6. Biographical Sketches of deceased Clergymen in Portsmouth, and Cata- 
logues of their publications. ‘To Rev. Messrs. Parker and Putnam. 

“7, Biographical Sketches of deceased Lawyers in the County of Hills- 
borough. ‘l'o Hon. Charles H. Atherton. 

“8. Biographical Sketches of deceased Lawyers in the County of Rocking- 
ham. ‘T'o Hon. William Plumer, Jun. 

“9, Biographical Sketches of deceased Lawyers in the County of Strafford. 
To Stephen Mitchell, Esq. 

“10. The History of Hanover. To James F. Dana, M. D. 

“11. The History of Hopkinton. ‘To Hon. Matthew Harvey. 

“12. The History of Chester. To Samuel D. Bell, Esq. 

“13. A Genealogical Account of the Family of Edward Hilton. To John 
Kelly, Esq. 

“14, The History of New Hampshire Newspapers. To Jacob B. Moore, Esq. 

“15. The History of the Town of New Castle. To Col. C. W. Cutter. 

“16. The History of Rochester. To David Barker, Jun., Esq. 

“17. A List of those who have been admitted to practice at the Superior 
Court in New Hampshire for the County of Rockingham, with the times of 
their admission and places of settiement, &c. ‘I'o Nathaniel Adams, Esq. 

“18. A similar List for the County of Strafford. To Andrew Pierce, Esq. 

“19, A similar List for the County of Cheshire. To Hon. Salma Hale. 

“20. The History of Durham. To Rev. Federal Burt. 

“21. The History of the Church and Town of Milford. To Rev. Humphrey 
Moore. 

“22. The History of Lancaster. To Hon. John W. Weeks. 

“23, The History of Meredith. To Stephen C. Lyford, Esq. 

“24. The History of Warner. To Hon. H. B. Chase. 

«25. A Genealogical Account of the Waldron Family. To Maj. R. R. 
Waldron. ‘ 

“26. On the Revenue, Expenses, and General Polity of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire, from 1680 to 1775. To Richard Bartlett, Esq. 

“27. Biographical Sketches of the deceased Chief Magistrates of New 
Hampshire. To George Kent, Esq. 

“28. Historical Notes on the Provincial Literature of New Hampshire. To 
Rev. Charles Burroughs. 

“29. History of the Literature of New Hampshire since 1775, with Sketches 
of those who have contributed most to its advancement by their writings or 
influence. ‘I'o Prof. Ebenezer Adams. 

“30. The History of Poetry in New Hampshire, containing Notices of the 
different Poetical productions published by persons residing in this State, and 
Sketches of the lives of the authors. Tio O. W. B. Peabody, Esq. 

“31. A Discourse on the National Origin, Early Difficulties, and Domestic 
Habits of the first settlers of New Hampshire. To Prof. C. B. Hadduck. 

“32. List of Publications of persons resident in Hillsborough County. To 
John Fariner, Esq.” 


A circular letter was addressed by the same committee to each of the gen- 
tlemen above named, in which the importance of investigating the subjects 
respectively assigned them, was strongly urged. “There is,” say the com- 
mittee, “you are aware, in the collection of suitable materials, much to be found 
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in the recollection of our aged citizens; much in the scattered masses of public 
records belonging to our churches, towns, and proprietaries ; and in pamphlets, 
newspapers, and manuscripts, belonging to ancient families. Even our burying 
grounds, the sacred enclosures where the venerable ‘forefathers of our hamlet 
sleep,’ contain memorials of the ‘days of other years.’ ‘The fading inscription 
of their monuments should be retraced with faithful diligence. Without all the 
zeal of ‘Old Mortality,’ we believe that beneath the mosses and the weeds 
that now conceal them, much may be discovered to rescue from forgetfulness, 
the memory of the men, who laid the foundations of civil society, and whose 
important labors entitle them to the lasting gratitude of their posterity.” 


III. THE RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’s OPERATIONS. These are, that the atten- 
tionof a very considerable number of the most literary and intelligent men of 
New Hampshire has been directed to the important subjects of inquiry embraced 
by it; numerous facts have been collected which will be of great value toa 
future historian, which otherwise would have been lost; the Society has pub- 
lished five volumes, octavo, of about 300 pages each,* in which, among other 
important matter,t are sketches or annals of the following towns, viz.; inVol. I. 
of Concord, Bedford, and Enfield; in Vol. II. of Keene ; in Vol. III. of North- 
wood and Warner; in Vol. 1V. of Canterbury and Antrim; and in Vol. V. of 
Amherst, Durham, New Ipswich, and Hampstead. ‘These “Sketches” are 
for the most part specimens of what the Society wish and aim to obtain, of all 
the towns in the State. They embody facts, in detail, which are not only of 
great local interest, but which constitute the material for correct general 
history. 

At its annual meeting, in June, 1826, the Society “ Voted, That it is expe- 
dient, on the death of any member of the Society, to publish in the next 
volume of the Society’s Collections, some sketch of his life and character.” 
In accordance with this vote there have been published interesting sketches 
of the life and character of Natuaniet A. Haven, Jun., Esq., of Ports- 
mouth, one of the founders of the Society—“*a man of high attainments, 
of eminent talents, of stainless virtue—a learned lawyer, an enlightened and 
practical statesman, an amiable, an honest, and a pious man;”{ of James 
Freeman Dana, M. D., a native of Ambherst, Professor of Chemistry at 
Dartmouth college, and at the time of his death, Professor in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in the University of New York; of Rev. Feprrar 
Burt, of Durham; of Rev. Nataan Parker, D. D. of Portsmouth, and of Hon. 
Davin Barker, Jun. of Rochester. 

The usefulness of the Society is enhanced by holding its annual meetings in 
the hall of the House of Representatives during the session of the legislature ; 
at which time an address is usually delivered by some member previously 
appointed. On these occasions, addresses have been delivered by Hon. Ichabod 
Bartlett, 1827; Hon. Salma Hale, 1828; Hon. C. H. Atherton, 1831; Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, 1833; and by Prof. Daniel Oliver, 1836. These addresses 
are al] published, except Mr. Bartlett’s, in the Society’s Collections.§ 

The publications of the Society, besides being distributed among the mem- 
bers, have been sent to kindred institutions both in this country and in Europe, 





* The three first of these volumes were published at the expense and risk of Jacob B. Moore, Esq., the 
Society subscribing for 100 copies of each volume at their actual cost. The fourth volume was published 
by Marsh, Capen, & Lyon, on similar terms, and the fifth solely at the expense of the Society. It may be 
stated, that the sale of the first four volumes did not indemnify the publishers. 

t For the principal contents of these volumes, see November No. of Am. Quart. Reg. 1837, pp. 181, 182. 

t Mr. Haven delivered the Centennial Oration at Portsmouth, 21 May, 1823, two hundred years from 
the landing of the first settlers. A copy of this was requested for the first volume of the Society’s Collec- 
tions by the publishing committee, but it was declined. In a letter, dated 22 March, 1824, addressed to 
J. Farmer, Esq., Mr. Haven savs, “ After mature consideration (I do not hesitate now to use the word) my 
Opinion of the Centennial Address remains unchanged. It was a hasty declamation prepared for tempo- 
rary effect; and however successful it may have been in producing that effect, it would be entirely out of 
place in a collection of grave historical dissertations. I have read it carefully within the last ten days, to 
see if any slight alterations could fit it for publication at the present time; but I think it cannot be im- 
proved without being written anew.” A different opinion of its merit, however, prevailed with the editor 
of Mr. Haven’s “ Remains,” where this very creditable performance forms the first article of that work. 

§ Mr. Bouton’s was also published in a pamphlet form by vote of the Society. 
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and to individuals distinguished for antiquarian and literary research, and the 
publications of such institutions and individuals received in return.* 

The Society has exerted an important agency in collecting from various 
sources, ancient acts and documents relating to New Hampshire. Deposited 
in its library, “are a considerable number of papers and documents formerly 
belonging to the Rev. Dr. Betknap, and used by him in the compilation of the 
second and third volumes of the History of New Hampshire,” which were trans- 
mitted to the Society by the direction of John Belknap, Esq. son of the late 
reverend historian and by the president of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. In June, 1827, the Society appointed a committee to prepare and pre- 
sent to the legislature of New Hampshire, “a memorial, stating the deficiencies 
of our early records and requesting that copies of all public acts and documents 
having special reference to New Hampshire, from 1641 to 1680, and from 1689 
to 1692, may be procured at the public expense from the records and files of 
Massachusetts; and that measures be taken by our government to procure such 
of the ancient Norfolk county records as relate to New Hampshire.” In June, 
1830, the Society addressed a petition to congress, “ praying that proper meas- 
ures may be adopted by that body to procure from the public offices in England, 
copies of papers and documents illustrative of the history of America.” 

The usefulness of the Society has been greatiy extended by the correspon- 
dence of the Corresponding Secretary. Among other valuable letters which 
have been received by him from distinguished individuals is one from Professor 
C. C. Rary, Secretary of the Royal Northern Society of Antiquaries of Den- 
mark, &c. dated Copenhagen, 1828, June 3; of which the following extract is 
presented both to show a curious specimen of imperfect English, and the light 
which the researches of that Society are throwing on the early history of 
America: “It is known that the inhabitants inthe north of Europe have long 
before Columbus’s time visited the countries on the coast of North America. 
The greatest part of the informations concerning the same have not hitherto 
been published, and for that reason but little known. 

“ Ata time when the researches about the former times of America, by sev- 
eral learned men’s fortunate examinations, have gain’d a greater interest, durst 
then the undertaking of bringing for the light these accounts expect the appro- 
bation of the American Antiquaries? [have had a mind fora long time to 
employ myself on this object, but my important work, as Secretary to the Royal 
Northern Society of Antiquaries, has partly detained me from it, so that I first 
last winter got opportunity for the same. I have now gone through all the 
manuscripts belonging to the same, of which a part is on parchment, and made 
a complete collection of the several pieces contain’d in the same, which illus- 
trates the knowledge that the old Scandinavians had of America. 

“These pieces are taken partly of the Sagas—(the old northern histories)— 
partly of the old geographical works and of the annals, and makes with the illus- 
trations about 50 sheets. 

“The researches which are built on these relations, lead to some particular 
surprising results, and in them contain rich stuffs for a continuation of examina- 
tions. They contain a series of certain testimonies of, that the countries on the 
coasts of North America have not only been, immediately after the discovery of 
Greenland by the Icelanders, discovered at the conclusion of the 10th cen’y by 
the Scandinavians, a part of which remained there, and in the next place navi- 
gated by the same repeated times in the 11th cent’y, and visited in the 12th 
cent’y, yea, at the conclusion of the 13th cent’y again found and visited, but 
that also Christianity has [had ?] been introduced there, not only amongst the 





* A copy of the first volume was sent to the Maine Historical Society, Essex do., Massachusetts do., 
New York do., Rhode Island do.. to the American Antiquarian Society, and American Philosophical So- 
ciety; also to Dartmouth College, Yale, Harvard University, and to Phillips Exeter Academy. 
copy of the second volume to Joseph Willard, Esq., Nathaniel H. Carter, Esq., Francis Jackson, Esq., 
Joseph E. Worcester, Esq., and Joshua Coffin. The five volumes of the Suciety’s publications have been 
= to the library of the American Education Society in exchange for the nine volumes of their American 

uarterly Register. 
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Scandinavians, but likewise amongst others earlier or at that time peopled settled 
' 9 
there. 


We have only to add, that the Society’s library contains about 1,500 volumes ; 
a considerable collection of pamphlets and newspapers—a small collection of 
ininerals—some valuable manuscripts, ancient coins and Indian relics—the 
whole forming a valuable beginning. 4 

The principal donors to the Society have been the Hon. Wiiviam Piumer, ® 
of Epping, its first president, and the late Hon. Ricuarp Bartiert,* of New 
York, formerly Secretary of State, New Hampshire, and one of the founders of 
the Society. It is with melancholy pleasure we state, that the valuable article 
in the last volume of the Society’s Collections—* Remarks and Documents relating 
to the preservation and keeping of the Public Archives,” was prepared by Mr. Bart- 
Jett, at great labor, and during his last distressing sickness. When the Society 
received the manuscript from him for publication, they resolved unanimously, 
“That the thanks of the New Hampshire Historical Society be presented to 
Richard Bartlett, Esq. for ‘Remarks and Documents relating to Preservation 
and Keeping of the Public Archives.’ Also, that their sympathies be tendered 
him in the severe sufferings and declining health under which his very impor- 
tant labors have been prosecuted.” 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
RESIDENT MEMBERS, 


The following are those who originally associated. 


Benjamin Abbot, LL. D., Exeter. tHon. Jeremiah Mason, LL. D., Portsmouth. 
Ebenezer Adams, M. A., Hanover. *Stephen Mitchell, Esq., Durham. 
*Nathaniel Adams, Esq., Portsmouth. Jacob B. Moore, Esq., Concord. 

*Hon. David Barker, Rochester. Parker Noves, Esq., Salisbury. 

Hon. Ichabod Bartlett, Portsmouth. *Rev. Nathan Parker, D. D., Portsmouth. 
*Hon, James Bartlett, Dover. tOliver W. B. Peabody, Esq., Exeter. 
*Hon. Richard Bartlett, Concord. Hon. Andrew Peirce, Dover. 

Peter Chadwick, Esq., Exeter. Hon. William Plumer, Epping. 

Charles W. Cutter, Esq., Dover. Hon. William Plumer, Jun., Eppin . 

John Farmer, Esq., Concord. tRev. Israel W. Putnam, Portsmouth, 

Asa Freeman, Esq., Dover. Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D, Exeter, 
*Nathaniel A. Haven, Jun., Esq., Portsmouth. *William Smith, Jun., Esq., Exeter. 
*Rev. Hosea Hildreth, Exeter. tRev. Bennet Tyler, D. D., Hanover. 

John Kelly, Esq., Northwood. Gen. Timothy Upham, Portsmouth. 

George Kent, Esq., Concord. THis Exc. Levi Woodbury, LL. U., Portsmouth.{ 


Alexander Ladd, Esq., Portsmouth. 


The following persons have been elected since the Society was formed. 
The residence (as also with the preceding) is given as it was at the time they 
became members. The Society cannot exceed seventy-five resident members 
at the same time. 


Elected June 9, 1824. Elected June 14, 1826, 
Hon. Charles H. Atherton, Amherst. Samuel D. Bell, Esq., Chester. 
Hon. Henry B. Chase, Warner. Stephen C. Lyford, Esq., Meredith. 
*Prof. James F, Dana, M, D., Hanover. Hon, Joho W. Weeks, Lancaster. 
Hon. Salma Hale, Keene. Elected June 15, 1827. 


*Hon. Samuel Sparhawk, Concord. 


Hon. Wm. M. Richardson, LL. D., Chester. Eamuel Abbot, Esq., Wilton. 


lion. Henry Hubbard, Charlestown. 


Maj. Richard R. Waldron, Portsmouth. Prof. Daniel Oliver, M. D., Hanover. 
Elected June 8, 1825. tHon. William Prescott, M. D., Gilmanton. 
His Exe. Matthew Harvey, Hopkinton. Elected Dec. 10, 1828. 
*Rev. Federal Burt, Durham. Hon. Levi Chamberlain, Fitzwilliam. 





a From 1823 to 1837 the library and cabinet of the Society were kept by special leave of the legislature 
in a room of the State-house ; but they are now kept in the hall over the Concord bank. 
b Mr. Plumer’s donation consists of several hundred volumes of American State papers, arranged with a 
copious manuscript index by himself. 
_¢ Mr. Bartlett’s donation consists of his private library, a part of the library of the late Hon. 
Nathaniel Peabody, and a portfolio of autograph MS. letters, amounting to about 200 in all. 


* Dead. T Out of the State. t Besides the preceding, were two others whose memberships are forfeited. 
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Elected June 10, 1829. 


Samuel E. Coues, Esq., Portsmouth. 

Rev. Jaazaniah Crosby, Charlestown. 
Moses Eastman, Esq., Concord. 

Hon. Stephen P. Webster, Haverhill. 


Elected June 9, 1831. 


Daniel Adams, M. D., Mont Vernon. 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Concord. 
tMoses Long, M._ 1)., Warner. 

Hon. Joel Parker, . D., Keene. 
Rev. Moses G. Thomas, Concord. 


Elected Dec. 12, 1832. 


Hon. James H. Bingham, Claremont. 
*His Exc. Samuel Dinamoor, Keene. 
Samuel Fletcher, Esq., Concord. 

Charles C. P. Gale, M. A., Derry. 

Hon. Phinehas Handerson, Keene. 

His Exc. Isaac Hill, Concord. 

Prof. Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., Hanover. 
Rev. George Punchard, Plymouth. 

Amos ‘Twitchell, M. D., Keene. 


HONORARY 


NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Elected June 12, 1833. 
Asa Alford Tufts, Esq., Dover. 
Hon. Nathaniei G. Upham, Concord, 


Elected June 11, 1834, 


tAbner B. Kelly, Esq., Concord, 


Rev. John M. Whiton, Antriim. 


Elected June 10, 1835, 


Hon. Philip Carrigain, Concord. 
Thomas Chadbourne, M. D., Concord. 
William H. Y. Hackett, Esq., Portsmouth, 


Elected June 14, 1837. 


Rev. John N. Brown, Exeter. 

Rev. Ebenezer EF. Cummings, Concord. 
Hon. William A. Kent, Concord. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., Hanover. 
Mr. Gardner P. Lyon, Concord. 

Mr. Asa McFarland, Concord. 


Total, 79, of whom 13 are dead, and 8 others reside 
out of the State. 


MEMBERS. 


[The number of Honorary Members is unrestricted. } 


Elected. 
*Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., LL. D., Cambridge, Massachusetts, . ° ° June 8, 1825. 
Rev. William Allen, D. D., Brunswick, Maine, ° . ° . June 8, 1825, 
Hon. Daniel Webster, LL. D. , Boston, ‘Massachusetts, . . . . June 8, 1825. 
Hon. James Savage, Boston, Massachusetts, e . . June 8, 1825, 
*Nathaniel Hazeltine Carter, M. A., City of ‘Now York, . . ; ° June 8, 1825. 
Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D., Dorchester, Massachusetts, ° ° June 14, 1826, 


Rev. Timothy Alden, President of Alleghany College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, 
Francis Jackson, Esq., Boston, Massachusetts, . 
His Exc Edward Everett, LL D., Charlestown, Massachusetts, 


*His Exc. Enoch Lincoln, Portland, Maine, 


Ichabod Tucker, Esq., Salem, Massachusetts, 
Prof. C. C. Rafn, P. D. , Copenhagen, Denmark, 
Joseph Emerson W orcester, M. A., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Hon, Francis Baylies, Taunton, Massachusetts, 
Hon. Lewis Cass, LL. D., Washington City, District of Columbia, 
Hon. John Davis, LL. D., Boston, Massachusetts, 
*James Bowdoin, M. A., Boston, Massachusetts, . 
Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. Boston, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Thomas Waterman, Boston, Massachusetts, 
Prof. Thomas C. Upham, Brunswick, Maine, 
Joseph Gilbert Waters, Esq., Salem, Massachusetts, 
Hon. William R. Staples, Providence, Rhode Island, 
James Thacher, M. D., Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
*Rev. Benjamin B. Wi isner, D. D., Boston, Massachusetts, ° 
*Christopher Columbus Baldwin, Esq. -, Worcester, Massachusetts, 


Rev, Carlton Chase, Bellows Falls, Vermont, 


Joshua Coffin, B. A., Boston, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Samuel G. Drake, 7. Massachusetts, . 


Hon. John Pickering, LL. D 


Rev, Charles W. Upham, Salem, Massac husetts, 
Rev. William Cogswell, D. D., Boston, Massachusetts, 
Prof. James L. Kingsley, LL. D., New Haven, Connecticut, . ° 


Total, 32. 


, Boston, Massachusetts, . ° 


Jnne 14, 1826. 
June 14, 1826, 
June 15, 1827. 
June 15, 1827. 
June 15, 1827. 
Dec. 10, 1828, 
Dec. 10, 1828, 
June 9, 1831, 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 183L 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 1831. 
Dec. 12, 1832, 
Dec. 12, 1832. 
Dec. 12, 1832, 
Dec. 12, 1832. 
June 12, 1833. 
June 12, 1833. 
June 10, 1835, 
June 10, 1835, 
June 14, 1837. 
June 14, 1837. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FROM ITS ORGANIZATION. 


PRESIDENTS, 
William Plumer, 1823—1825. 
Levi Woodbury, 1825— 1826. 


Ichabod Bartlett, 
Salma Hale, 


1826—1830. 
1830— 1832, 


Matthew Harvey, 1832— 1834, 
Charles H. Atherton, 1834— 


First Vice Presipents. 


Levi Woodbury, 1823—1895. 
William Plumer, Jun., 1825— 1829, 
Salma Hale, 1829— 1830. 
Matthew Harvey, 1830 —1832, 
Charles H. Atherton, 1832—1834, 
Joel Parker, 1834— 


Seconp Vice PresipeRrts. 


Bennet Tyler, 1823— 1826. 
Salma Hale, 1826—1829. 
Matthew Harvey, 1829—1830. 
Charles H. Atherton, 1830—1832. 
Parker Noyes, 1832—1834. 


Nathaniel Bouton, 1834— 


RecorpDING SECRETARIES. 
John Kelly, 1823—1831. 
Muses Eastman, 1831—1834. 
Moses G. Thomas, 1834— 
CorrRESPONDING SECRETARIES. 


Nathaniel] A. Haven, Jun., 1823—1825. 
John Farmer, 1825— 


[Fes. 
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TREASURERS. Committees oF Pusiication. 
George Kent 1823—1825. 
Samuel Sparhawk, 1825—1830. For Volume I. 
George Kent, 1830—1837. TT 
Samuel Fletcher, 1837— Ln sar inom Jun. 

LIBRARIANS. John Farmer. 
Jacob B. Moore, 1823—1830. . 
Meses Eastman, 1830—1834. For Volume IT. 
Abner B. Kelly, 1834— 1837. Willies: Plumes, Sen 
Jacob B. Moore, sas7— Richard Bartlett. 

Stanping CoMMITTEEs. Jacob B. Moore. 

Nathaniel Adams, 1823—189, James fF. Dana. 
Nathan Parker, 1823—1826, 
Husea Hildreth, 1823— 1825. For Volume III. 
O. W. B. Peabody, 1895— i829. : 
Matthew Harvey, J826— 18. Richard Bartlett. 
Henry B. Chase, 1825— 1829, Joho Farmer, 
William Prescott, 1829— 1832. Jacob B. Moore. 
Parker Noves, Tav9— 1830. 
Richard Bartlett, 1s29— 1830, For Volume IV. 
James Bartlett, 1830—J 831. j 
Alexander Ladd, 1830— 1831, John Farmer. 
Andrew Pierce, IR3I—1R32, N. Bouton, 
H. B Chase, 1831— 1832. Isaac Hill. 
Jacob B. Moore, 1a32— 
Moses G. Thomas, 1e32— 1834, For Volume V. 
Moses Long, 1832— 1834. 
N.G. Upham, 1834— John Farmer. 
Samuel Fletcher, 1834—1837. N. Bouton, 
Samuel D. Bell, 1837— Isaac Hill. 











MEMOIRS OF MINISTERS, 


WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF 
THAT INSTITUTION. 


By John Farmer, 
Cor. See’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


[Continued from vol. ix. page 375.] 


Nots.—The year they were graduated, is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 





SHUBAEL DUMMER,. 


1656. SHusAeLt Dummer, son of Hen. Richard Dummer, was born at Newbury, 
Massachusetts, February 17, 1636. His father, a gentleman of wealth and distinction, 
was son of John Dummer of Bishop-Stoke in Warwickshire, England, and came to New 
England in May, 1632, and settled at Roxbury. He was one of the assistants two years, 
and after his removal to Newbury, where he died, Dec. 14, 1679, at the age of 88, he was 
representative in the general court three years. Of his mother, Mrs. Mary Dummer, 
I find the following in the Roxbury church records, in the hand-writing of the apostle 
Eliot: **She was a godly woman, but by the seduction of some of her acquaintances, 
she was led away into the new opinions in Mrs. Hutchinson’s time, and her husband 
removing to Newbury, she there openly declared herself and did also (together with 
other endeavor) seduce her husband and prsuaded him to returne to Boston ; where she 
being going wth. child and ill, Mr. Clark (one of the same opinion) unskillfully gave her 
a vomit, weh. did in such manner torture and torment her wth. the rising of the mother 
and other vyolences of nature, yt. she dyed in a most uncomfortable maner: but we 
believe Ged tooke her away in mercy frd worse evil weh. she was falling unto, and we 
doubt not but she is gone to heaven.” 

The son of these parents enjoyed the best advantages for receiving an education which 
the country then afforded. From his earliest years, he was brought up under the ministry 
of one* of the most eminent scholars and Christians among the fathers of New England, 





* Rev. Thomas Parker, of Newbury. 
VOL, xX. 3l 
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and very probably was his pupil, and fitted by him for admission to college. At the age 
of twenty, he received his first degree, and at the age of twenty-four, became a preacher, 
and was admitted a freeman of the Massachusetts colony. In 1662, he was preaching at 
York, in Maine, and continued there a number of years, and it is probable until his ordi. 
nation, which took place on the third of December, 1672, when be preached a sermon 
from Psalm Ixxx. 14. The tradition at York is, that * he was a serious godly man,” 
But little can be known of him during his ministry, as the records of that town prior to 
his death were destroyed by fire between the years 1690 and 1700.* He had continued 
with his people through their various trials and sufferings on account of the Indian wars, 
and animated his people to maintain their ground, and not yield their dwellings and farms 
to be destroyed by the enemy, as did some of the plantations in that region. But all his 
wisdom and sagacity could not ward off the blow which fell upon the people of his charge 
in the beginning of the year 1692. York at this time was spread along the eastern side 
of Agamenticus river, near the margin of the salt water, and was in some degree sheltered 
from the enemy by the frontier settlements. Several houses were strongly fortified, and 
the people, though they had kept a strong and vigilant watch, seemed at this time to 
have relaxed in their precautions of safety, it being now in the heart of winter, when 
their danger was the greatest. On the 25th of January, [not on the 5th February, as 
stated by Judge Williamson, who, if he intended to make the time conform to New Style, 
makes it one day too late,] at an early hour in the morning, at the signal of a gun fired, 
the town was furiously assaulted at different places by a body of two or three hundred 
Indians, led on and emboldened by several Canadian Frenchinen ;—ell of them having 
taken up their march thither on snow-shoes. The surprise of the town was altogether 
unexpected and amazing, and consequently the more fatal. A scene of horrid carnage 
and capture instantly ensued. About fifty persons were killed, and seventy-three were 
captured. The rest had the good fortune to escape with their lives to the garrisoned 
houses. Among those killed was Mr. Dummer, who was shot as he was about setting 
out on horseback to make a pastoral visit. He was found by some of his surviving 
neighbors fallen dead on his face, near his own door.t He lacked but a few days of being 
56 years of age. In the Magnalia, the following account of the death of Mr. Dummer is 
given: “In this calamity, great was the share that fell to the family of Mr. Shubael 
Dummer, the pastor of the little flock thus preyed upon.” He was * just going to take 
horse at his own door, upon a journey in the service of God, when the tigers that were 
making their depredations upon the sheep at York, seized upon this their shepherd, and 
they shot him so, that they left him dead among the tribe of Abel on the ground.” His 
wife, who was a daughter of Edward Rishworth, they carried into captivity, ‘* where 
through sorrows and hardships among these dragons of the desert,’ she soon died. Mr. 
Dummer, on account of the hazards he incurred by remaining there, had been solicited 
to leave York, but he preferred to remain among his people, who had a strong attachment 
to him. He spent a considerable part of his patrimony in order to his subsistence at 
that place, when the privations of the inhabitants prevented them from contributing much 
toward his support. ‘The writer already quoted, who testifies to ** his exemplary holi- 
ness, humbleness, modesty, industry and fidelity,’ gives him the following 


EPITAPIHL 


“ Dummer, the shepherd sacrific’d 
By wolves, because the sheep he priz’d. 
The orphan’s father, churches light, 
The love of heaven, of hell the spite. 
The country’s gapman, and the face 
That shone, but knew it not, with grace. 
Hunted by devils, but reliew’d 
By angels, and on high receiv’d. 
The martyr’d pelican, who bled 
Rather than leave his charge unfed. 
A proper bird of paradise, 
Shot and flown thither in a trice. 





Lord, hear the cry of righteous DumMER’s wounds, 
Ascending still against the salvage hounds, 

That worry thy dear flock, and let the ery 

Add force to theirs that at thine altar lie.” 


Mather, Magnalia, ii. 530,531. Hubbard, Hist. of N. E. 608. Pike, in Coll. of 
NV. H. Hist. Soc. iii. 44. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 441. Greenleaf, Ecclesias- 
tical Sketches, 9,10. Williamson, Hist. of Maine, 628, 629. 





* MS. letter of Charles O. Emerson, town clerk of York, dated Oct. 29, 1824. 

t The account of this attack is taken from Judye Williamson's History of Maine, but the number of the 
killed and captured is taken from the journal of Rev. John Pike, of Dover, published in the Collection of 
the N. H. Soc. iii. 44. 
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JOHN HAYNES. 


1656. Joun Haynes was son of Hon. John Haynes, who came from Copford-Hall, 
in Essex, to New England, and settled at Cambridge, then Newtown, in Massachusetts, 
and while he resided there, was elected governor of that colony in 1635. In 1637, he 
removed to Connecticut, and was elected the first governor of that colony in 1639, and 
every second year afterwards until his death, in 1654. Dr. Trumbull is probably erroneous 
in saying that this son came to this country with his father, and that he returned to 
England with his brother Roger, before his father’s death. He mistakes too in the year 
of the arrival of Gov. Haynes in New England. Unless the son was born in this country, 
he was twenty-three or upwards when he was graduated; for his father came over in 
company with Rev. Thomas Hooker, and arrived at Boston, Sept. 3, 1633. His prepara- 
tion for college was most likely at Hartford, and perhaps under the care of Mr. Hooker, 
or his colleague, Mr. Stone. After receiving his degree, he went to England, and took 
his degree of Master of Arts at Pembroke Hall, in the university of Cambridge, in the 
year 1660. It appears also that he was settled in the ministry at, or near Colchester, 
in the county of Essex, and about fifty miles from London. But of the success of his 
ministry, and his character, | have met with no account. He appears to have died before 
1698, leaving a family. Rev. Dr. Sprague, in his Historical Discourse at West Spring- 
field, considers him as the preacher at Springfield in 1692, but this is undoubtedly an 
error, the preacher there at that time being Jolin Haynes, H. C. 1659, who was a nephew 
of the subject of this article. Trumbull, Hist. of Conn. i. 216. Sprague, Hist. Dis- 
course, 23. .Mather, Magnalia, ii. 24. Catalogue of the Graduates of the Unwer- 
sity of Cambridge, in England, trom 1659 to 1737. 


JOHN ELIOT. 


1657. Joun Extot, eldest son of Rev. John Eliot, the celebrated teacher of the 
Indians, who came from Nasing, in England, to this country in 1631, was born at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, August 31, 1636, and was baptized in the First church in Boston, 
on the 28th December following. He received his first degree just before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-first year. After being employed some years as a preacher, he received 
an invitation to settle at Cambridge village, afterwards called Newton, which he accepted, 
and was ordained the first minister of that place, July 20, 1664. Thomas Wiswall was at 
the same time ordained as a ruling elder. Mr. Eliot is described as being exceedingly 
well endowed, and accomplished for the office he assumed. He was a good classical 
scholar, and possessed considerable scientitic knowledge for one of his age, and the period 
in which he lived. His abilities for the ministerial office are said to have been pre-emi- 
nent. His piety, faith, humility and zeal shone with distinguished lustre. Under the 
direction of his father, he attained considerable proficiency in the Indian language, and 
was an assistant to him ia the missionary employment until his settlement at Newton. 
Even after he was ordained there, he imitated the example of his venerable parent, aud 
devoted himself to the instruction of the sons of the forest, as well as of his own flock. 
He preached regularly once a fortnight to those who lived at Pequimmet, (Stoughton,) 
and occasionally to those at Natick. 

Between him and the people of his charge, there subsisted a tender and inviolable 
affection. He was highly esteemed by his brethren, and especially by Rev. Jonathan 
Mitchel of Cambridge, [See Amer. Quar. Reg. vol. viii. 142.] with whom he frequently 
exchanged pulpits, and whom he survived only three months. His death occurred Oct. 
11, 1668, a few weeks after he had completed his thirty-second year. In estimating the 
character of Mr. Eliot, as regarded by his contemporaries, it is only necessary to recur 
to the notices taken of him by those who were personally acquainted with him. Gooxin, 
his father-in-law, the friend of the red men, gives the following modest account of his 
worth: “ he was not only pastor of an English church at Cambridge village, and a very 
excellent preacher in the English tongue ; but that beside preaching to his English church, 
he for several years preached the gospel at Pakemit, and sometimes at Natick, and other 
places, and that the most judicious Christian Indians (as he [Gookin] often heard them 
say) esteemed him as a most excellent preacher in their language.” Morton, the 
author of New England’s Memorial, says, ‘*‘ He was a person excellently endowed, and 
accomplished with gifts of nature, learning, and grace; of comely proportion, ruddy 
complexion, chearful countenance; of quick apprehension, solid jadgment, excellent 
prudence; learned both in tongues and arts for one of his time, and studiously intense 
in acquiring more knowledge. His abilities and acceptation in the ministry did excell ; 
his piety, faith, love, humility, self-deniall and zeal, did eminently shine upon all occasions. 
He had, (under the conduct of his father,) by his diligence, industry and zeal, (for the 
good of souls,) attained to such skill in the Indian language, that he preached to the 
Indians sundry years ; travelling many miles in a day once a fortnight to dispense the 
gospel to them. The Indians have often said, that his preaching to them was precious 

and desirable ; and consequently their loss, and the obstruction in that work, much to 
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be lamented. In a word, there was so much of God in him, that all the wise and godly 
who knew him, loved and honoured him iv the Lord, and bewailed his death.” The his. 
torian HuBBARD says, “ for one of his years, he was nulli secundus as to all literature 
and other gifts, both of nature and grace, which made him so generally acceptable to all 
that had opportunity of partaking of his labors, or the least acquaintance with him.” 
Dr. Corton MaTHER, who was too young, when Mr. Eliot died, to have been acquainted 
with him, thus speaks of him in his life of Mr. Eliot’s father: ** He bore his father’s 
name, and had his father’s graces. He wasa persou of notable accomplishments, and 
a lively, zealous, acute preacher, not only to the English at New Cambridge, but also 
the Indians thereabout. He grewso fast, that he was f.und ripe for heaven, many years 
ago; and upon his death-bed uttered such penetrating things as could proceed from none, 
but one upon the borders and confines of eternal glery.” 

Mr. Eliot married, May 23, 1666, Elizabeth Gookin, daughter of Major-General Daniel 
Gookin, by whom he had one son, John, born April 28, 1667, and was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1685. Dr. Homer, in his History of Newton, says, Mr. Eliot’s family, after 
his death, went to Connecticut. If'so, they probably scon returned, as his widow became 
the second wife of Col. Edmund Quincy, of Braintree, in 1680, and was mother to Hon. 
Edmund Quincy, H_ C. 1699, who is the ancestor of Josiah Quincy, LL. D., president of 
Harvard college. She died in November, 1700. Gookin, in 1 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. 
i. 171. Morton, N. E. Memorial, (first edition.) 196, 197. Hubbard, Hist. New 
England, 606. Mather, Magnalia, i. 479. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 350. 
Homer, Hist. of Newton, in 1 Coll. Mass. Hist. Sec. v. 266, 267. 


JOHN EMERSON. 


1656. Joun Emerson, according to Rev. Mr. Felt, author of the Annals of Salem, 
and History of Ipswich, was son of Thomes Emerson, an inhabitant of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1639, and died there May 1, 1666. He was born, probably, in 
England, before his father emigrated to this country. If, as Mr. Felt supposes, he was 
74 when he died, he was upwards of thirty years of age when he completed his studies 
at Cambridge. His theological education might have been under the direction of Rev. 
Thomas Cobbet, an eminent minister of Ipswich, where Mr. Emerson appears to have 
resided some time after he left college. He was there united in marriage, in 1662, to 
one of the best families in that town. His wife was Ruth Symonds, daughter of the 
Hon. Samuel Symonds. who sustained the office of assistant of Massachusetts colony 
thirty years, and the office of deputy-governor six years. On the 6th of October, 1663, 
Mr. Emerson was ordained the mintster of Gloucester, Massachusetts, where he is said 
to have been a faithful preacher. He had officiated there about three years before his 
ordination, and he officiated fer thirty years afterwards, dying 2d of December, 1700. I 
have met with no publication of Mr. Emerson, excepting ‘*.4 Faithful Account of many 
wonderful and surprising things, which happened in the town of Gloucester, in the year 
1692,” which was communicated in a letter to Dr. Cotton Mather, dated * May 19, 1697 
—Sths,” printed in the Magnalia, ii. 533—540. This account, which exhibits a sufficient 
share of the marvellous, to have gratified the taste of the author of the Wonders of the 
Invisible World, appears to have been written at the request of Dr. Mather, to whom 
Mr. Emerson says, at the conclusion of bis letter, in relation to the events detailed, 
**some of them are very wonderful things, and yet no less true than strange, if we may 
believe the assertions of credible persons,” and “ there is nothing written, but that the 
persons would, if duly called, confirm the truth of by oath.” 

Mr. Emerson left children, John, Ruth, Martha, Mary and Dorothy. John was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1689, was ordained the first minister of New-Castle, 
N. H. November 8, 1704, and afterwards installed the first minister of the Second church 
in Portsmouth, March 23, 1715. He died June 21, 1732, aged 62. Ruth married a 
Newman; Martha married William Cogswell of Ipswich, October 9, 1685; Mary, who 
died October 4, 1703, married Samuel Phillips of Salem, and was mother to Rev. Samuel 
Phillips of Andover, Mass. who was graduated at Harvard college in 1708. According 
to Rev. Dr. Coeswell’s Genealogy of the Cogswell family, Rev. Mr. Emerson of 
Gloucester married Dorothy Cogswell, who was his first wife.—Felt, Annals of 
Salem, 219, 323, 338. Wisner, Appendix to Sermon on Lieut. Gov. Wm. Phillips, 
38. Mather, Magnalia, i. 81, ii. 24, 5383—540. The Church Records of Gloucester, 
before 1700, are destroyed or lost. 


ZACHARIAH SYMMES. 


1657. Zachartan SymMeEs was son of Rev. Zachariah Symmes, a native of 
Canterbury, in the county of Kent, England, who came to New England in August, 
1634, and settled at Charlestown, Mass. where he died February 4, 1671, aged 72. His 
mother, Mrs. Sarah Symmes, is represented by JoHNsON, who was personally acquainted 
with her as ‘the vertuous woman, indued by Christ with graces fit for a wildernesse 
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condition, her courage exceeding her stature, [and who,] with much cheerfulnesse, did 
undergoe of these times of staites.” She and Mr. Symmes lived together almost fifty 
years, and had thirteen children, of whom five were sons. Zachariah, the eldest of the 
sons born in New England, was born at Charlestown, January 9, 1638, and received the 
honors of Harvard college in his twentieth year. He is the first named in the class on 
the catalogue. He became one of the fellows of the college, but whether before or 
after his settlement as a minister, | have not ascertained. There is little known of him 
from the time he left college, until he appears as a preacher at Rehoboth, Mass. in which 
place he was admitted an inhabitant April 13, 1666. Two years afterwards he was a 
resident at Bradford, a new town on Merrimack river; and it appears that the selectmen 
there, in that year, were authorized “to carry on and finish the minister’s house, ac- 
cording to Mr. Symmes’s direction.” There he became permanently established, and 
preached to the people fourteen years before his ordination as their pastor. On the 27th 
of December, 1682, a church was organized, and Mr. Symmes and seventeen others 
signed a covenant, of which the following is what remains in the church records, The 
remainder (probably a small part of it) is missing. 

‘“* By the power of his Holy Spirit in the ministry of his word, whereby we have been 
brought to see our misery by nature, our inability to help ourselves and our need of a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom we desire now solemnly to give up ourselves, as 
to our only Redeemer, to keep us by his power unto salvation. And for the furtherance 
of the blessed work, we are now ready to enter into a solemn covenant with God, and 
with one another, that is to say, we do give up ourselves unto God, whose name alone is 
Jehovah, as the only true and living God, and to the Lord Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
who is the Saviour, Prophet, Priest and King of the church, and Mediator of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, and to his Holy Spirit to lead us unto all truth and to bring us unto 
salvation at the last. We do also give up our offspring unto God in Christ Jesus, 
avouching him to be our God and the God of our children, humbly desiring him to 
bestow upon us that grace, whereby both we and they way walk before us as becomes 
his covenant people forever. We do also give up ourselves one unto another in the 
Lord, according to the will of God, engaging ourselves to walk together as a right or- 
dered church of Christ, in all the ways of his worship, according to the rules of his most 
holy word, promising in brotherly labor, faithfully to watch over one another’s souls, and 
to submit ourselves to the government of Christ in his church, attending upon all his 
holy administrations according to the order of the gospel, so far as God hath or may 
reveal it to us by his Word and Spirit.” 

Mr. Symmes was ordained on the same day this covenant was adopted, and continued 
the pastor of the church there formed upwards of twenty-six years, making the whole 
period of his ministerial service at Bradford forty years. In 1705, **as he grew old and 
feeble,” the town voted to employ some one to help their beloved pastor in the work of 
the ministry. A Mr. Hale, probably Rev. Moses Hale, afterwards settled at Byfield, 
was engaged for one or two years in preaching as an assistant. Mr. Symmes died March 
22, 1708, having entered his 71st year. He seems to have been highly respected by his 
people, who placed great confidence in his judgment and prudence. His ministerial 
endearments, although respectable, appear not to have been of a high order. He seldom 
or never preached on any very important public occasion, and none of his sermons have 
been transmitted to us in a printed form. The following inscription is on his tombstone 
at Bradford. 


t 


Conditum hic Corpus 
Viri Veri Reverendi ZACHAII SYMMES, Collegio Harvardini Quondam Socii Evangelii 
Ministri Nati Omnigena Eruditione, Ornati Pietate Vitequa Sanctitate Maxime, Con- 
spicui Ecclesia Christi que est Bradforde per XL. Annos, Pastoris Vigilantissimi 
fuit, Commutavit Mortalem cum Immortale. Die XXII. Martii Anno Domini 
M.DCC.VIL., -Etatis Sue LX XI. 


The year of his death in the inscription should be M.DCC.VIII., the double date, as 
was oftentimes practised, being omitted. 

Mr. Symmes was twice married. Susanna, his first wife, died July 23, 1681. He 
married Mrs. Mehetabel Dalton, widow of Hon. Samuel Dalton of Hampton, and 
daughter of Henry Palmer, November 26, 1683. One of his sons, Thomas Symmes, 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1698, and succeeded his father at Bradford — Perry, 
Hist. Discourse at Bradford, 1820, 31—40. Mather, Magnalia, i. 415. Johnson, 
Hist. N. E.70. Baylies, Hist. of Plymouth Colony, iii. 312. 


JOHN COTTON. 


1657. Joun Corton, son of Rev. John Cotton of Boston, and brother of Rev. 
Seaborn Cotton, (see American Quarterly Register, vol. ix. 110,) was born in Boston, 
March 13, 1640, and graduated at the age of seventeen years and four months. His 
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father died before he entered college, and his brother Seaborn was not settled in the 
ministry until after he was graduated; hence it is not improbable that he received his 
theological education under the direction of Rev. Richard Mather, who became his 
father-in-law in 1656. Atter he became a preacher, he officiated in various places ig 
Connecticut, and trom 1664 to 1667, he preached on Martha’s Vineyard, to a congtega- 
tion of white people, and also to the Indians, having acquired a good knowledge of their 
language, and thus he afforded great assistance to Thomas Mayhew, who long labored to 
iutroduce the gospel among the savage people of that island. In November, 1667, he 
removed tu Plymouth, on the invitation of the inhabitants of that town, but was not or- 
dained there until the 30th of June, 1669. He continued in that place twenty-nine 
years, and was a very faithful minister, and by his exertions was extensively useful, 
His object seemed to be to do as much good as was in his power, by visiting the families 
in his parish, with the ruling elders, by giving catechetical instruction to the children, 
and attending church meetings, and by his public preaching on the Sabbath. Before the 
admission of any person in the church, he required a relation, either public or private, 
of the experience of a work of divine grace. He usually expounded the Psalm which 
was sung, and the Psalms were sung in course in that ancient church. In 168], the 
practice of reading the Psalm line by line, was introduced from regard to a brother, who 
was unable to read. In 1694 Mr. Isaac Cushman was invited to settle as a religious 
teacher with a church and society, jormed in that part of Plymouth, which is now 
Plympton. The acceptance of Mr. Cushiman laid the foundation of an unhappy and 
lasting division between Mr. Cotton, the pastor, and his church; the pastor strenuously 
contending that Mr. Cushman ought not to settle before being designated to the office 
of ruling elder of the church. This controversy continued about three years, with con- 
siderable warmth, and occasioned the withdrawal of some of the meinbers of the church. 
At length many ill-reports were propagated, injurious to the feelings and reputation of 
Mr. Cotton; and a mutual council was called, with a strong desire of a permanent 
reconciliation of difficulties. But this proving unsuccessful, it was deemed advisable that 
the pastor should ask a dismission, and that the church should grant it, “ with such ex- 
pressions of their love and charity as the rule called for.” Mr. Cotton accordingly 
resigned his office, and at his request was dismissed October 5, 1697, to the great grief 
of a considerable number in the church and in the town, who earnestly desired his con- 
tinuance. After this he tarried more than a year in Piymouth; in which time he preached 
some Sabbaths in Yarmouth. Having received a call fromm Charleston, S. C. he accepted 
the same, and having adjusted all his differences with the Plymouth charch, and received 
a recommendation from several ministers, he set sail for the South, November 15, 1698, 
and soon arrived at Charleston, where he gathered a church, and was very abundant and 
successful in his labors, as appears from a daily journal, which yet exists among some of 
his descendants. 

But his career in his new station was short, as he died the 18th of September, 1699, 
in the 60th year of his age. In the short space of his continuance among that people, 
there were about twenty-five members added to the church, and a considerable number 
baptized. He was treated with the highest honor and respect, and the church manifested 
their affection for his memory, by taking the charge of his funeral, and erecting a hand- 
some monument over his grave. The church at Plymouth erected a stone to his 
memory, also, in the burial ground, with a suitable inscription. 

In a family genealogy of the Cottons, written by his son, Josiak Cotton, Esq., and 
published in the Old Colony Memorial about fifteen years since, there is much interesting 
information of the children of Mr. Cotton, and the following character is given by the 
son of his father. ‘ He had a vast and strong memory, and was a living index to the 
Bible. If some of the words of almost any place of Scripture were named, he could 
tell the chapter and verse; and if the chapter and verse were named, he could tell the 
words. He sometimes preached in the Indian language, and he corrected the second 
and last edition of the Indian Bible.* He prayed in Indian, in his Indian lectures. His 
method of preaching was without notes. He had a good gift in prayer, in which he 
greatly enlarzed on particular occasions. He was a competent scholar, but divinity was 
his favorite study. He discharged the work of the ministry to good acceptance, both in 
public and in private, and was very desirous of the conversion of souls. He ruled his 
house like a tender parent, was a hearty friend, helpful to the needy, kind to strangers, 
and doubtless a good man. And yet what man is there without his failings? He was 
somewhat hasty, and, perhaps, severe in his censures upon some persons and things, 





* In the Roxbury Church Records, | find in the hand-writing of Rev. Mr. Eliot, “This made me medi- 
tate on a second impression of a Bible, and accordingly took pains to revise the first edition. I also en- 
treated Mr. Joun Corton to help in that work, he having obtained some ability so to do. He read over 
the whole Bible, and whatever doubts he had, he wrote them down in order, and gave them to me to try 
them, and file them over among the Indians. [ obtained the favor to reprint the New Testament and 
Psalms, but I met with much obstruction for reprinting the Old Testament, yet BY PRAYER TO Gop, 
PATIENCE AND ENTREATIE£S, I aT LAST OBTAINED THAT ALSO. Pratsep BE THE Lorp.” 
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which he thought deserved it; and that possibly might occasion some hardships he met 
with, and the violence of some people against him. But the brightness of the celestial 
world will effectually dispel the blackness of this.” Like many clergymen of bis time, 
he strenuously opposed the practice of calling the Sabbath Sunday ; because it originated 
with some of the heathen nations who were worshippers of the sun; ** that planet being 
the object of their idolatry.” When he began to learn the Indian language, he hired an 
Indian for his instructor, at the rate of twelve pence a day, for tifty days; but his tutor, 
having received his whole pay in advance, absconded before twenty days had expired. 
Mr. Cotton, however, found means to perfect his acquaintance with the barbarous dialect, 
and when the last edition of Mr. Eliot’s Indian Bible was printed at Cambridge, in 1685, 
the principal care of revising and correcting it fell upon hin. 

Mr. Cotton married Jane Rosseter, daughter of Dr. Brian Rosseter of Guilford, Ct. 
November 7, 1660. She died November 12, 1702, aged 60. He had ten children, whose 
names are given in the genealogy before cited, as follows: 1. John, born August 3, 1661, 
graduated at Harvard college 1681, and was the minister of Yarmouth, Ms.; 2. 
Elizabeth, born August 6, 1663, married Rev. James Alling, minister of Salisbury, who 
died in 1696, and afterwards Rev. Caleb Cushing, successor of Mr. Alling, and was 
mother of Rev. James Cushing, graduated at Harvard college 1725, the first minister 
of Plaistow, N. H. and Rev. John Cushing, graduated at Harvard college 1729, minister 
of Boxford, Ms.; 3. Rowland, born December 27, 1667, graduated at Harvard college 
1685, and was minister of Sandwich, Ms.; 4. Sarah, born June 17, 1665, died Sep- 
tember 8, 1669; 5. Sarah, 2d, born April 5, 1670, married Wymond Bradbury, and was 
mother of Jabez, Wymond, John, Roland, Ann, Josiah, Theophilus, Maria and Jerusha 
Bradbury, one of whom was ancestor of Hon. Theophilus Bradbury, graduated at 
Harvard college 1757, judge of the superior court of Massachusetts; 6. A son, born 
September 26, 1675, who died in infancy; 7. Josiah, born Sept. 10, 1676, died January 
9, 1677; 8. Samuel, born February 10, 1678, died December 23, 1683; 9. Josiah, 2d, 
born January 8, 1680, graduated at Harvard college 1698, was a distinguished man, and 
the author of the Supplement to Morton’s Memoria!, Cotton Genealogy, died August 19, 
1756; 10. Theophilus, born May 5, 1682, graduated at Harvard college 1701, was the 
first minister of Hampton-Falls, N. H. and died August 18, 1726, aged 45 — Thacher, 
Hist. of Plymouth, 292—302. Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. 311. Eliot, N. E. Biog. 
Dict. Art. Corton. Mather, Magnalia, i. 260, 517. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 
469. Savage, in Winthrop’s Hist. N. E.i. 110. Davis, in Morton's VV E. Memorial, 
344. 1 Coll. of Mass. Hist. Soc. iv. 122—128, 137. Ibid. 2d series, iii. 187, 138. iv. 
245. Ibid. 3d series, i. 117,120. Ramsay, Hist. of the Independent or Congregational 
Church in Charleston. Mayhew’s Indian Converts. Cotton Genealogy in Old 
Colony Memorial. MS. Church Records of Roxbury. 


JOHN HALE, 


1657. JoHn Hauer, son of Deacon Robert Hale, one of the founders of the church 
in Charlestown, Mass. in 1632, was born in that town June 3, 1636, and was graduated 
at the age of twenty-one. He was employed as a candidate for the ministry for several 
years, and while preaching as such at Beverly, was invited to become the minister of 
that place. He was ordained the first minister of the church there, September 20, 1667. 
The members who constituted it had been dismissed from the church in Salem, and in- 
cluded some of the earliest emigrants to Massachusetts, and among them was the 
venerable Roger Conant, who came to New England in 1623. Mr. Hale appears to have 
been ranked with the most respectable ministers in the country. In 1669 we find him 
with John Wilson of Boston, John Allin of Dedham, John Higginson of Salem, John 
Ward of Haverhill, Samuel Whiting of Lynn, and others, bearing public testimony 
against the proceedings of the First church in Boston in relation to the settlement of 
Rev. John Davenport. He was appointed to preach the artillery election sermon in 
1683, and the court election sermon in 1684. In 1690 he was engaged as chaplain in 
the expedition to Canada, and officiated from the 4th of June to the 20th of November, 
In 1692 he was unhappily engaged in defending the prosecutions against those accused 
of witchcraft in the vicinity of Salem, and probably contributed his full share of influence 
in that melancholy tragedy. His course in strengthening the superstition of the times 
was, however, checked, when his own wife was accused * of being in covenant with the 
devil,” and he was led “ to alter his judgment, and to be less active in prosecutions than 
he had been.”” He wrote an account of witchcraft, from which Dr. C. Mather borrowed 
largely, while it was in manuscript, for his account of the “ Wonders of the Invisible 
World.” The work was published after his death. The title of it is as follows: “A 
Modest Enquiry into the nature of Witchcraft, and how persons guilty of the crime may 
be convicted, and the means used for their*discovery discussed, both negatively and 
affirmatively, according to Scripture and experience. By Jonn Hace, late Pastor of 
the Church of Chiist in Beverley, Anno Domini, 1697.” It has an epistle to the reader 
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by Rev. John Higginson of Salem, dated March 23, 1697—8. The preface is dated 
December 15th, 1697, and the book, containing 176 pages, was published in 1702. la 
these days, when the wonders of Animal Magnetism are producing on some minds as 
great astonishment as did those in the days of witchcraft, it may be discovered that the 
delusion which an enlightened age has attributed to our ancestors, was a sober reality, 
Or, perhaps, it may hereafter be found that the wonders now regarded as sober realities, 
will be classed with the delusions which prevailed in 1692. In either case, the light of 
reason and philosophy will probably prevent the repetition of the horrid scenes which 
were enacted in the time of the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Hale died May 15, 1700. in the 64th year of his age, and the 33d of his ministry. 
He was married three times. His first wife, Rebecca Byley, he married December 15, 
1664; his second, Sarah Noyes, March 21, 1684; his third, widow Elizabeth Clark, who 
was originally a Gilinan of Exeter, August 8, 1698. The second was the lady accused of 
witchcraft in 1692. She died May 20, 1697. His children were 1. Rebecca, born 1666; 
2. Robert, born November 3, 1668, graduated at Harvard college 1686, was a civil 
magistrate in his native town, and died in 1719, aged 50; 3. James, born October 14, 
1685, graduated at Harvard college 1703, and was the minister of Ashford, Ct.; 4, 
Samuel, born August 13, 1687, married Apphia Moody, May 29, 1714, settled in New- 
bury, and had sons Samuel, graduated at Harvard college 1740, who settled in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Richard, who settled in Coventry, Ct. was deacon of the church, and 
father of Nathan Hale, who was executed by the British for being a spy, in the time of 
the revolution, September 22, 1775, aged 22, and John, who settled at Gloucester, Ms.; 
5. Joanna, born December 24, 1692.— Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. i. 248. ii. 61. Mather, 
Magnalia, ii. 408. Flint, Sermon on the death of Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D. MS. letter 
from Joshua Coffin. Town Records of Beverly and Charlestown. Barber, Hist. Coll. 
of Connecticut. 


JOHN WHITING. 


1657. Joun Wnuitina, son of Rev. Samuel Whiting of Lynn, and brother to Rev. 
Samuel Whiting of Billerica, (See American Quarterly Register, vol. ix. 230.) was born 
at Lynn, Ms., soon after his father’s arrival in this country. It was intended by his 
friends that he should study medicine, but his predilections for theological pursuits were 
so great, that they yielded to bis wishes, and he was soon qualified for the ministry, after 
leaving college. I have not found any evidence of his preaching in this country. He 
soon sailed fur England, on a visit to his friends in Lincolnshire, whence twenty years 
before, in the language of Cotton Mather in speaking of Mr. Whiting’s father, “ the 
ecclesiastical sharks drove our WWhiting over the Atlantick sea into the .dmerican 
strand.” By his friends and the prospects which opened upon him in England, Mr. 
Whiting was induced to spend the rest of his life in the land of his ancestors. The 
hierarchy which had been prostrated during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, was 
restored under Charles I1., and Mr. Whiting conformed to the established ceremonies of 
the church of England. He officiated at St. Andrew’s church at Butterwick, a small 
village about four miles east from Boston, the native place of his father. From this situ- 
ation he removed to Leverton, six miles from Boston, and succeeded Rev. Francis 
Bowman as rector of the church in that place. Here he remained until his death, in 
October, 1689, at the age of 52. Mr. Thompson, in his History of Boston, England, 
says he was buried on the 11th of October. Of his character, we know nothing, ex- 
cepting as it is given by Dr. C. Mather in three words—*“ a godly conformist.” If he 
lived and died * a conformist,” and yet in the estimation of Dr. Mather was “ godly,” he 
must have been a good man. Nothing has been obtained by me relative to his family.— 
Lewis, Hist. of Lynn, 127, 131. Thompson, Hist. of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 349, 
Mather, Magnalia, i. 454. 
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HISTORY OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
[Prepared by the Rev. John H. Church, D. D., Secretary. } 


Tue early history of the churches and ministers of New Hampshire has not 
been preserved with that care, which could be desired. Some sketches of his- 
tory and biography have been given to the public in forms more or less detached 
and miscellaneous. A more connected and complete account is much needed. 

The Convention of Congregational ministers in the State was formed July 28, 
1747. The first meeting was in Exeter. Seventeen ministers were present. 
Their object is thus expressed: “ Whereas a number of ministers of the province 
of New Hampshire, in private conference, considering the necessity of harmony, 
peace, and good order among the churches, could not but think that there was 
great need of union among the ministers, and their most prudent, hearty, and 
unanimous endeavors to promote such valuable ends, and to guard the churches 
against every thing that might shock their foundations, or corrupt their doctrine ; 
they determined by letters to acquaint the Congregational ministers of the 
province with their desire of a general meeting, which they accordingly did.” 
And the Convention was formed. 

In pursuing their object, they noticed and condemned errors in doctrine and 
practice, which endangered the harmony and increase of the churches. They 
adopted regulations respecting candidates and itinerating preachers. They 
gave advice to churches, involved in perplexity or difficulties. The low state 
of religion they did not behold with indifference, but with anxiety and concern. 
They consulted how to promote revivals. In 1754, they agreed to preach once 
a quarter on the following subjects: The last Sabbath in October, upon care- 
lessness in religion in general—the last Sabbath in January, upon family religion 
and government—the last Sabbath in April, upon Sabbath-breaking—and the 
last Sabbath in July, upon intemperance. On the general Fast in the spring, 
these subjects were likewise to be inculcated as much as practicable. The 
respective congregations were to be previously notified of this arrangement. 
The next year, the subjects were, early piety—attendance upon public worship 
—coming to gospel ordinances—and purity of heart and life. The results of 
these attempts to check vice and impiety, and to promote pure and undefiled 
religion are not left on their records. But these things show a commendable 
zeal in the ministers of that day. 

The Convention seems to have transacted the business which came before 
them very much as ministerial associations have since done. And probably they 
originated the first associations of this kind inthe State. For they thus ex- 
pressed their desires of being united in brotherly love and ministerial fellowship 
in their work. “ As we are desirous of strengthening each other’s hands, and 
promoting brotherly love, we agree to be as frequent as we can conveniently 
in visiting each other, and meeting together to the said purposes. And we 
think it expedient that the ministers of the province, of Congregational principles, 
who have been regularly ordained, meet altogether once a year; and that they 
be formed into Associations, to meet more frequently, as they shall agree, to 
unite in their prayers, and assist and encourage each other in the work of the 
gospel.” 

It is not known to the writer how soon any district Associations were formed. 
The Piscataqua Association was probably the first. In the records of this body, 
for 1781, this question was discussed, “ What is especially incumbent upon us, as 
ministers of the gospel, to do towards a revival of religion?” In answer, it was 
observed, “1, Ministers ought to live, as well as profess and preach the gospel. 
2. Hold up religious truth, and particularly declare the terrors of the Lord 
against impenitent sinners. 3. Plainly reprove in private, and caution against 
the sins and neglects, of which they are respectively guilty. 4. Examine 
ourselves frequently respecting our discharge of our parochial duties. To all 
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which, join, 5. Fervent prayer to Him who has the residne of the Spirit, that he 
would be pleased to pour it out upon an ungrateful people, and in the midst of 
the years make known the sovereignty of his grace.” 

After Associations were formed, the business of the Convention was lessened, 
Towards the close of the last century, they partially engaged in domestic 
missions, by appvinting, annually, a few of their brethren to perform missionary 
service four weeks each; three of these Sabbaths, the pulpit of an absent min- 
ister would be supplied by neighboring ministers, according to a definite 
arrangement; the other Sabbath, the pulpit would be vacant. This was the 
commencement of missionary labors in New Hampshire by the churches and 
their pastors. 

In 1833, the Convention was re-organized for the purpose of giving special 
attention, at the annual meetings, to subjects belonging to pastoral duty and 
qualifications ; to Sabbath schools and Bible classes; and to those benevolent 
objects, which are, from time to time, presented for the consideration and co- 
operation of ministers. And it was “ Resolved, that this Convention be called, 
hereafter, the Pastoral Convention of New Hatnpshire ; to be composed of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers in the State, who own or acknow- 
ledge the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, as containing essentially their views 
of Christian doctrine.” 

In June, 1807, the subject of a General Association was discussed in the Con- 
vention, and a committee appointed to correspond with the several district Asso- 
ciations of the State, respecting a union of the churches and a General Associa- 
tion, on that plan of doctrine generally expressed in the Assembly’s Catechism, 
to report the following year. This committee made a partial report in June, 
1808. And then another committee was chosen, and reported that for the 
purpose of drawing the band of union more closely, and promoting general har- 
mony and fellowship among the churches, the Assembly’s Catechismn be adopted 
generally as a creed ; and thata proposal be laid before the several Associations 
in the State, that those Associations that see fit to adopt it, appoint a delegate 
or delegates to meet in General Association at the time and piace of the next 
General Convention ; and then in General Association adopt such measures as 
they shall deem expedient, for carrying into effect the above-mentioned purposes. 
This report was adopted. 

It appeared at the next meeting of the Convention, that the Deerfield, Hop- 
kinton and Plymouth Associations, and also the east branch of the Orange Asso- 
ciation,* had acceded to the plan of a General Association. The Hollis and 
Monadnock Associations had also acted on the subject, and had authorized a 
delegate from each to attend. And the Convention votéd that Rev. Messrs. 
William Morrison, William F. Rowland, and John H. Church, might have the 
privilege of attending the first meeting. 

The General Association accordingly held their first meeting at Concord, June 
8, 1809. The number was small, only eight ministers being present, as one of 
the delegates was necessarily absent. The place of meeting was the Rev. Dr. 
M’Farland’s study. The Rev. William Morrison was chosen moderator, and 
the Rev. John H. Church, scribe. In accordance with the views of the Conven- 
tion and of the Associations then represented, the Association adopted the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism as a summary of the Christian faith. They also 
appointed delegates to attend the meeting of the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, the same month, and form a connection with them. And the 
members of the Association had free conversation on the state of the churches, 
and the interests of religion. 

That was a day of small things. But it commenced a new era in the churches 
of New Hampshire. Measures feeble at first, the Lord has graciously increased, 
and rendered productive of much good to his blessed cause. 

The second meeting was at the Rev. Samuel Wood’s in Boscawen, Sept. 20, 
1809. Delegates attended from the Deerfield, Haverhill, Hopkinton, Monad- 
nock and Plymouth Associations; and Rey. Jonathan Allen from the General 








* This Association was divided into two branches by the Connecticut river. 
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Association of Massachusetts. The meeting excited little interest abroad. All 
the business was transacted at the house of Dr. Wood, except repairing once to 
the sanctuary to hear a sermon. The Association adopted the following 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 


It is ever to be understood that the system of Scripture doctrines contained 
in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism is the basis of our union in this General 
Association. Hence every Association in this State, receiving these doctrines 
as the Christian faith, is invited to unite in this body. 

This General Association wholly disclaims ecclesiastical power or authority 
over the churches, or the opinions of individuals. 

The essential objects of this General Association are the following : to promote 
brotherly intercourse and harmony, and our mutual animation, assistance, and 
usefulness, as ministers of Christ ; to obtain religious information relative to the 
state of our churches, and the general state of the Christian church in this 
country and through the Christian world ; and to co-operate with other similar 
institutions in the most eligible measures for building up the cause of truth and 
holiness. 


Regulations were also formed for governing future meetings. Delegates 
were appointed to form connections with the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church; the General Association of Connecticut ; and the General Con- 
vention of Vermont. And a committee was chosen to prepare and publish with 
the minutes an address to the churches. 

The third meeting was at Rev. William F. Rowland’s in Bxeter, Sept. 19, 1810. 
This meeting was very partially attended. Only the Haverhill, Hollis, Hop- 
kinton, and Monadnock Associations were represented, Delegates were chosen 
by some other Associations, but were not present. But there was a good repre- 
sentation from abroad, consisting of the Rev. Messrs. James Richards and John 
McDowell from the Presbyterian church; Joseph Vail and John Eliot from 
Connecticut ; Samuel Spring and Joseph Goffe from Massachusetts ; and 
Thomas A. Merrill from Vermont. By the presence and aid of these respected 
brethren, the meeting was more pleasant and profitable. ‘The business of the 
Association, with free discussions of various topics, was conducted with harmony 
and brotherly affection in Mr. Rowland’s parlor. Five sermons were preached 
in public. Very few from other churches were present. 

The meeting in Dunbarton, Sept. 17, 1811, was much better attended, and 
made very interesting impressions. It brought together many of the friends of 
Zion. ‘The sessions were held in public. ‘The narratives of the state of reli- 
gion, the preaching of five sermons, together with other things relative to the 
progress of truth, were new sources of information and spiritual improvement to 
large and listening assemblies. ‘The Association also adopted an address to the 
churches on the doctrine of the Trinity, which was published. 

An additional interest was given to the meeting, by the anniversary of the 
New Hampshire Missionary Society. This society was formed Sept. 2, 180], 
and had been gradually rising in favor with the churches, and in usefulness. A 
new impulse was imparted to its operations, by connecting its anniversary with 
the meeting of the General Association. 

At the close of the meeting, measures were taken to form a State Bible 
Society. A committee was chosen to prepare a constitution ; to circulate sub- 
scription papers, and to call a meeting for the society to be formed. The New 
Hampshire Bible Society was accordingly organized at the time of the State 
Election in Concord the following June. 

The meeting in Hollis, Sept. 15, 1812, was marked with increasing interest. 
Special revivals of religion were reported; and charitable efforts were better 
sustained. And the annual meetings of the Missionary and Bible Societies con- 
tributed much to the gratification of those present. 

So it was the following year at the meeting in Plymouth. It was a season 
of religious enjoyment to ministers and members of the churches, A new bene- 
volent association was formed, styled, “The Trustees of the Widows’ Charitable 
Fund ;” and designed to aid the widows and orphans of deceased ministers, who 
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need charitable assistance. This institution has annually gladdened the hearts 
of beloved sisters in the Lord. 

The anniversaries in Hanover, 1814, and in Keene, 1815, were well attended, 
and produced favorable results. But the meeting in Concord, 1816, rose to a 
higher character. The church then was peculiarly prepared for the occasion, 
by having just been favored with a time of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord ; and revivals had also been enjoyed in a goodly number of sister churches 
in the State. Information from other parts of the American Zion was also very 
cheering. In a sanctuary uncommonly spacious, large assemblies convened to 
be informed of the special operations of divine grace, and of the peace and 
prosperity of Jerusalem; to unite in prayer and praise ; and to hear the joyful 
sound of salvation to guilty men. Such collections of the followers of the Lamb 
were a new sight. Delightful scenes were beheld; and especially at the close 
of the solemnities, when the Lord’s supper was for the first time, at these anni- 
versaries, administered, and hundreds of different churches joined in a grateful 
remembrance of the Saviour’s dying love. So large a number of communicants 
was never before seen in any one of ourchurches. It was a season of great 
spiritual enjoyment. Many could say, “It is good to be here.” How different 
was this meeting of the Association from the one seven years before in a private 
room. Some beheld, as they hoped, a feeble dawn of the Millennial morning. 

The meeting the following year in Exeter, was also one of special interest. 
It formed a very pleasing contrast to the meeting there in 1810. It drew to- 
gether a large number who had never witnessed such scenes before, and who 
were delighted with what they saw and heard. Powerful revivals were reported, 
which gave great joy to members of the household of faith. 

This notice of the formation and earlier meetings of the Association may 
suffice. Other meetings may be noticed, as some of the results are mentioned. 

One result has been the tendency of the Association to preserve and increase the 
unity of the faith among the ministers of the gospel. This is of high importance 
to the establishment of the churches in the faith. How shall these be estab- 
lished, without a sound evangelical ministry ? And how much is such a ministry 
secured by a strict adherence to such a summary of Christian doctrines as the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism? Here the system of revealed truth is well set 
forth in “the form of sound words.” And this is used, not as paramount to the 
word of God, but as declaring how we understand his word. This word is the 
infallible standard, to which we always appeal. But when it is so variously 
understood by others, and even wrested and perverted by some to give cur- 
rency to “damnable heresies,” it becomes absolutely necessary to say explicitly 
how we understand the Scriptures, and what are the doctrines we embrace. 
And how car we do this more easily or usefully than to take this catechism as 
the confession of our faith. It has long been thus used by the best of men; and 
it has proved of incalculable benefit in numerous churches. It contains one en- 
tire and harmonious system of doctrines. These doctrines are revealed facts 
relating to God, to his law and gospel, and to man’s fourfold state of upright- 
ness and apostasy, of recovery and final retribution. And it contains no oppo- 
site system. And the several parts cannot be rightly apprehended and received, 
except in agreement with each other and with the whole. The doctrines, or the 
facts which they express, may be viewed and represented variously ; but still 
they cannot be changed. They stand as eternal truth. And if we truly em- 
brace this system as a whole, we do substantially embrace every part; and can 
in truth say that this is indeed the confession of our faith; and those who do 
this, will harmonize in their religious views of divine subjects; and the more 
they come in contact with each other in pious exercises and benevolent efforts, 
the more will they be “perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” This, in some good degree, has been a happy result of the 
General Association. Something of this is seen in an Association, whose influ- 
ence, or that of one of their members, hindered, for a time, the formation of this 
body ; and this Association did not unite in it, till its tenth session. But this 
Association has since been much changed. They have now a constitution, & 
confession of faith, and a covenant expressive of their views, and for the use of 
any of their churches, who wish for it. They have also a fraternal covenant or 
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pledge, which they renew at the close of every meeting. All the Associations 
in the State are now happily united in the General Association; and the faith 
once delivered to the saints is held and preached in much purity and harmony 
among the brethren in the sacred office. 

Experimental godliness has been promoted. This has been much effected by 
bringing ministers and private Christians more together, and affording them 
more spiritual intercourse. By their prayers and conversation, they have 
quickened one another in the divine life. And the public exercises have had 
the same tendency. ‘The religious narratives have also much tended to the 
same result. What Christian could hear them, ina right frame, and not be 
animated in the heavenly race ; or not feel more love to his gracious Redeemer 
for the wonders of his love. 

The cause of benevolence has been advanced. This has been done by giv- 
ing much interesting intelligence, and by urging the motives of the gospel to 
abound in Christian liberality. The information has shown the numerous 
and pressing calls for charitable contributions ; the cheerful compliance with 
these calls by many; and the good which has been effected. The way has thus 
been prepared for the motives to be more deeply felt, and to produce greater 
results. The liberal have devised more liberal things, and more has been cast 
into the treasury of the Lord. This has been strikingly exhibited on some 
anniversaries, 

The sanctification of the Sabbath has received special attention. At the 
second meeting, the delegates to the General Association of Massachusetts 
were requested to use their influence in that body to have measures taken to 
prevent the profanation of the day. At subsequent meetings, the subject has 
been discussed, and resolutions and measures adopted with the same design. 
In 1827, a committee was appointed to report, the following year, some mea- 
sures for the better observance of the Sabbath. Their report of some length 
was adopted. Among the efforts for keeping the day holy, the following were 
proposed, as of the highest importance. 

}. Let ministers regulate all their conduct on the Sabbath, by considering, 
nut merely what is unlawful on that day, but what is inexpedient or likely to 
give offence to devout Christians and brethren, or liable to be misconstrued and 
used by others as a license to profane the day either by word or deed. 2. Let 
ministers make the sanctification of the Sabbath more the subject of public 
instruction and private conversation, that the duty, the necessity, and the 
benefits of keeping the day holy, as well as the evils of profaning it, may be 
extensively and sensibly felt. 3. Let all the members of our churches be very 
careful to abstain from al) appearance of evil on the Sabbath. 4. Let all pro- 
fessors of religion, in love and tenderness, faithfully admonish one another to 
keep the Sabbath holy ; and let them see that they suffer no open violation of 
it to pass without rebuke and necessary censure. 5. Let ministers and brethren 
affectionately invite all who manifest a friendly regard to divine institutions and 
the highest interests of men in time and eternity, to lend their constant influ- 
ence, by precept and example, in promoting the sacred observance of the Lord’s 
day. In 1828, a State Auxiliary Union was formed; and in 1836, a convention 
of the friends of the Sabbath was held, by direction of the Association, for the 
purpose of exciting more sacred regard for the Lord’s day. 

The cause of temperance came before the Association in 1811 and 1812, and 
in 1813, they adopted the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the ministers and members of the several 
churches, to use all due vigilance and care over their brethren, as well as 
themselves—to exert themselves to diffuse knowledge of the nature and con- 
sequences of intemperance ; more particularly by promoting the establishment 
of societies for the suppressing of intemperance and other vices; and to dis- 
tribute, in their respective circles, such essays, tracts, and sermons, as may be 
calculated to aid this important object. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the several Associations and all ecclesi- 
astical bodies, to exclude the use of ardent spirits from their meetings ; to indi- 
viduals, that they abstain from using them in their families, and to refrain, as 
far as may be, from the too common ceremony of offering them to their friends ; 
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and to farmers and proprietors of manufactories, and all others, that they dis. 

countenance their use as a refreshment for their laborers, preferring, and, if 

necessary, giving pecuniary encouragement to such as will consent to abstain, 

Other resolutions on the same subject, were afterwards, at different times, 
adopted by the Association; and they published, in 1813, by a committee, an 
edition of 4,000 copies of the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Porter’s Sermon on the Fatal 
Effects of Ardent Spirits. 

The religious education of the children of the church has been another sub- 
ject of particular attention. In the address, published in 1809, it is recom- 
mended to Christian parents to train up their children in the habitual recollec- 
tion of their solemn dedication to God, of the relation which they bear to his 
church, and the peculiar obligations which they are under, in due time, per- 
sonally and publicly, to own Christ. And church conferences were also pro- 
posed, in which such things should be affectionately urged both on parents and 
children. 

This subject was taken into consideration at the meeting in 1818. The 
measures of a particular church in relation to their children, were ordered to be 
published for the information of other churches. And in their pastoral address 
to the churches, it is said, “Some of our churches, with happy success, have, 
by special prayer and instruction, renewedly consecrated their baptized chil- 
dren to the Lord, and endeavored to make them feel their obligations to devote 
themselves to his service. We would call upon all our churches, to consider 
the obligations they are under to baptized persons; and we recommend, that 
each church should take this subject into serious consideration, and adopt 
measures to exercise Christian watch and discipline over those, who received 
the seal of the covenant at their altars, were intrusted to their care, and conse- 
crated by their prayers.” 

The report of a committee adopted in 1835, contains the following senti- 
ments: ‘The interesting relation which is sustained by baptized children to 
the visible church of Christ, and the duties involved in that relation, ought to 
be made a more frequent subject of thought, of prayer, and public discussion.” 
The report also suggests “the expediency that pastors hold occasional meetings 
with their respective churches and baptized children, for the purpose of prayer 
for covenant blessings, and mutual conversation on the nature of this sacred 
institution, (infant baptism,) and the duties involved in its observance. In 
respect to reviving the use of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, your Com- 
mittee would express their full conviction that some judicious summary of 
Christian doctrine ought to be retained for the systematic instruction of chil- 
dren and others in the all-important truths of God’s word. And we know none 
extant, which can with more safety or propriety be recommended than the well- 
known manual, which has been in use for this purpose from the days of our 
Pilgrim fathers almost to the present time. The celebrated Westminster 
Assembly, to whom we are indebted for this standard of faith, was composed of 
men of the most profound erudition and piety. Baxter, who knew most of them, 
expresses an opinion that ‘the Christian world, since the days of the apostles, 
had never a Synod of more excellent divines than this Synod and the Synod of 
Dort.’? The Shorter Catechism contains a condensed model for the instruction 
of the young and the aged in the pure doctrines of the reformation. Its praise 
has long been known in the churches ; and experiment has evinced its utility as 
a valuable compend of scriptural truth. Many can now stand forth as living wit- 
nesses of its practical worth, as an instrument in directing them to the Saviour 
of men, or of building them up in the faith and order of the gospel.” 

To encourage Sabbath schools, the Association, several years ago, acceded 
to an arrangement for the New Hampshire Sabbath School Union to hold a 
semi-annual meeting in connection with their anniversary. 

The education of young men for the gospel ministry, the Association has 
likewise encouraged. In 1813, they resolved, “that the members of the several 
Associations be requested to make inquiry for suitable persons to be educated 
for the gospel ministry ; and that they encourage such in obtaining an educa- 
tion.” And in their pastoral address, in 1816, they say to the churches—“ In 
these ways especially, you can aid in furnishing a larger supply of preachers of 
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the gospel. In the first place, you can unite in prayer to ‘the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his harvest.’ With him is the 
residue of the Spirit; and he has all hearts in his hands. By his grace, he 
can sanctify a multitude of young men and youth, and dispose them to conse- 
crate themselves to his service in the gospel ministry. In the second place, 
you can ascertain who have hopeful piety and promising talents for the work. 
Inquiry must be made for such persons, that they may be brought forward and 
educated for the ministry. If either of you have a son of such promise, let him 
be cheerfully given to the Lord for this purpose. In the third place, you can 
aid in furnishing the means for educating young inen for the ministry. If you 
have ason to be educated for this work, you can afford him the assistance 
which is in your power. If you have none to be educated, you can aid in edu- 
cating others, who need charitable assistance. Of such, there are many. And 
it is a duty and a privilege to aid them in preparing to serve the Lord in holy 
things. Let liberal things then be devised and executed for educating pious 
and indigent young men for the ministry. Let this object be constantly in 
view, and receive your warm and generous support.” 

At the meeting of the Association in Durham, 1826, the New Hampshire 
Branch of the American Education Society was formed, to hold its annual 
meeting in connection with the Association, and great good it is believed, has 
been done through its instrumentality. 

The Association has manifested a solicitude to promote a spirit of prayer in 
the churches. In 1811, it was voted to recommend it to all the members of the 
particular Associations to meet in rotation, once a month, or as often as they 
may think it best, in their respective vicinities, for special prayer and interces- 
sion for Zion. In 1815, the Association earnestly recommended it to all their 
churches to observe the monthly concert of prayer. In 1822, it was further 
recommended to the members of the churches, that, in addition to their coming 
together at set times to pray with and for their children, and to exhort them to 
know and serve the Lord, they would, in their respective dwellings, observe a 
concert of prayer forthe conversion of “the children of the kingdom,” on the 
evening of the first Monday of every month. Prayer for our rulers has been 
particularly urged on ministers and members of the churches. And the impor- 
tance of fervent supplication for divine influence on the churches has been 
often enforced in pastoral addresses of the Association. 

Various other important subjects have come before the Association, which 
cannot be specified in this communication. But there is one subject, which 
must not be omitted; for it deserves very grateful acknowledgment to the 
Author of all spiritual blessings. This is the revivals of religion, which have 
been experienced in connection with the meetings of the Association. Such 
revivals have been witnessed in Concord, Derry, Durham, Rindge, Newport and 
Plymouth. Other places could be named, where a happy reviving influence has 
been given. The meeting at Durham, in 1826, was followed by a revival some- 
what extensive in the vicinity. In other instances, the meetings have been 
blessed to other churches, through their pastors and members who attended 
them. “The meeting of 1817, at Exeter,” says the pastor of the church in 
North Hampton, “was to me a season of special refreshing and enjoyment. 
There had been some awakening among my people previous to the meeting. 
It gave additional impulse to my ministry. The attendance of some of my 
people then, and the recital I gave on the following Sabbath were blessed to 
carry forward the attention and promote a revival.” “ But when revivals have 
not followed,” as a worthy brother has remarked, “ other very decided effects of 
an excellent religious character have been witnessed.” 

Of the revival in Concord, in connection with the meeting of the Association 
in 1831, the following brief account is taken from the narrative given by the 
pastor of that church and in their behalf, at the following anniversary in 
Amherst. “ The whole impression made by the General Association was deep, 
solemn, and affecting, both to professed Christians and others. We do not 
remember a single circumstance, which broke the thrilling interest of the occa- 
sion. But in particular, we would remark, that the narratives of the state of 
religion in other places, with the occasional exhortations that accompanied 
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them, were the means of awakening the attention of several ; the administration 
of the Lord’s supper, and the parting of the great assembly, which produced 
vivid apprehensions of the separations to be made at the final judgment, spread 
solemnity and religious concern over the minds of most who were present, 
But at the closing service on Thursday evening, the impressions that had been 
growing in strength through the meeting, struck deep to the hearts of all; the 
convictions which multitudes felt before, but were unwilling to acknowledge, 
could no longer be concealed ; the tide of feeling, which, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, had been gradually swelling, rose at once to its full height 
and gushed simultaneously from at least a hundred hearts. It is our belief that 
at the close of the meeting, there was scarcely one impenitent person present, 
who was not ready to put the question, What shall [ do to be saved ? and nota 
Christian who was not both overawed and rejoiced by the special presence and 
power of God. Immediately the subject of religion became the engrossing topic 
of conversation, of personal inquiry, and interest through the town. The most 
wicked were fora while restrained; the vain and thoughtless became seri- 
ous; all classes, whatever their religious opinions, evinced a new interest in 
the subject; and if they did not inquire, What shall we do to be saved ? did ask 
with no common solicitude, What these things meant? The fruits of the meet- 
ing, thus far, are of the most salutary kind, and demand gratitude and praise to 
God. The number that has since been added to the church by profession is 
one hundred and four.” 

It may be useful to notice some of the means, which the Lord has blessed to 
render the meetings of the Association so gratifying and beneficial. 

One has been a careful adherence to the great object of the Association to 
promote brotherly love, and harmony, and the interests of vital godliness. 
Hence care has been taken to exclude things of an opposite tendency. In this 
way, the wishes of some have not been granted. But those who have thus 
acted, have felt themselves justified by regard to greater good. For the course 
pursued has more happily tended to bring ministers and other Christians 
together in love, and unite them in firmer bonds and more effective action in the 
Redeemer’s cause. 

Another means has been to cherish a devotional spirit. Meetings have been 
characterized by the spirituality of the exercises. In the prayers, discourses, 
reports, and addresses, there has been generally a marked acknowledgment of 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, and of dependence on him to bless our efforts 
and all our institutions. ‘Those who honor him, he graciously condescends to 
honor by his presence and aid. 

Another has been to prepare for the anniversary, and look for a blessing. To 
this end, special prayer has been offered. This has been recommended in the 
annual convention of ministers. And the pastor and church, where a meeting was 
to be held, have been anxious to have it a season of special refreshing. Thus it 
was in Concord before the revival there just mentioned. In the report of the happy 
results of that meeting, already noticed, it is said, “ In anticipation of it, prayers 
were offered in private, in social meetings, and in public, that we might be pre- 
pared to enjoy, at the same time, ‘a refreshing from the presence of the Lord.’ 
During the summer preceding the meeting, special seasons of prayer and a day 


_ 


of fasting were observed in reference to it. Our faith was encouraged by 
several instances of hopeful conversion, and many cases of serious, religious 
concern. The remembrance that the Lord was with us fifteen years before at 
the meeting of the Association, gave a confidence to our hopes, and an inten- 
sity to our desires, which amounted almost to an assurance that the day of 
merciful visitation was at hand.” No doubt something similar has occurred in 
other churches, which have had a rich blessing in connection with this holy con- 
vocation. And perhaps it may be found that when this blessing has been with- 
held, there was not a due preparation nor fervent prayer to obtain it. And 
some who are exercised to discern spiritual aspects, may have seen and felt, 
while attending a meeting, that the church was neither prepared, nor earnestly 
looking for, nor piously expecting, to receive a special blessing. And no such 
blessing has followed. 
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It now becomes a solemn inquiry, How shall the anniversaries be made more 
interesting and useful in future ? 

The divine favor must be more gratefully acknowledged for past blessings. 
This is peculiarly incumbent on all the churches and ministers connected with 
the General Association in the State. They should never cease to praise the 
Lord that he has so abundantly smiled on their religious anniversaries, and 
made them such seasons of spiritual enjoyment and edification. All the praise 
is due to him; and to him, let it be always ascribed. 

“The fundamental principles,” on which the Association was founded, must 
be held fast and observed with suitable care and vigilance. These should ever 
be impressed on the minds of the brethren; and serve as their compass and 
chart in pursuing the right course to the most desirable end. The sermon at 
the opening of the meeting should be strictly “ad clerum, for the purpose of 
promoting clerical piety and pastoral fidelity,” and also the spiritual life of all 
present. It should be full of an unction froin the Holy One, and be wholly void 
of controversial discussion of every kind. The great religious design of the 
meeting should be kept sacredly in view in all the transactions of business ; 
and these should be interspersed with devotional exercises and such occasional 
remarks and addresses as will cherish a serious and spiritual frame of mind. 
The Lord should be devoutly acknowledged, and his gracious presence be 
constantly implored. All desires of human applause should be suppressed, and 
the honor alone desired, which comes from above. 

Finally, a special blessing on the meetings must be more uniformly and 
earnestly sought. The Lord, in whose name the brethren meet, and whose 
glory they seek, is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that they ask or 
think. Let their expectations be from him, and their desires and hopes will 
never be too much enlarged. He can give “ showers of blessings,” as there shall 
be room to receive them. ‘Thus he promises: When the poor and needy seek 
water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear 
them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them. I will open rivers in the high 
places, and fountains in the midst of the valleys ; I will make the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry lund springs of water. Yea, I have spokentt; I will also 
bring tt to pass. 


Annual Meetings of Gen. Ass. Moderators. Scribes. 

1809, June 8, Concord, Rev. William Morrison,* Rev. John H. Church. 
“ — Sept. 20, Boscawen, Rev. Elihu Thayer, D. D. “ 

1810, Sept. 19, Exeter, Rev. Williain F. Rowland, “ 

1811, Sept. 17, Dunbarton, Rev. Pearson Thurston, yd 

1812, Sept. 15, Hollis, Rev. Seth Payson, D. D. sal 

1813, Sept. 21, Plymouth, Rev. Isaiah Potter, “s 

1814, Sept. 20, Hanover, Rev. Seth Payson, D. D. we 

1815, Sept. 19, Keene, Rev. William F. Rowland, * 

1816, Sept. 17, Concord, Rev. John Smith, - 

1817, Sept. 16, Exeter, Rev. John Kelly, al 

1818, Sept. 15, Dover, Rev. Huntington Porter, “ 

1819, Sept. 21, Haverhill, Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D. « 

1820, Sept. 19, Portsmouth, Rev. Eli Smith, ms 

1821, Sept. 18, New Ipswich, Rev. Jonathan Ward, Rev. Nathan Lord. 

1822, Sept. 3, Pembroke, Rev. Ebeuezer Hill, Rev. J. W. Clary. 

1823, Sept. 2, Acworth, Rev. Roswell Shurtleff, Rev. Jonathan Curtis. 

1824, Sept. 7, Londonderry, Rev. John H.Church,D. D. Rev. Phinehas Cooke. 

1825, Sept. 6, Lyme, Rev. Drury Fairbank, Rev. David Sutherland. 

1826, Sept. 5, Durham, Rev. John H. Church, D.D. ~~ Rev. E. L. Parker. 

1827, Sept. 4, Rindge, Rev. Walter Harris, D. D. Rev. J. M. Whiton. 

1628, Sept. 2, Salisbury, Rev. Jonathan French, Rev. Grant Powers, 

1829, Sept. 1, Newport, Rev. David Sutherland, Rev. Robert Page. 

1830, Sept. 7, Portsmouth, Rev. Phinehas Cooke, Rev. Jacoh Scales, 

1831, Sept. 6, Concord, Rev. Nathaniel Lambert, Rev. H. G. Nott, 

1832, Sept. 4, Amherst, Rev. John Woods, Rev. A. Burgess. 

1833, Sept. 3, Keene, Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. Rev. David Perry. 

1334, Sept. 2, MeredithBridge,Rev. E. L. Parker, Rev. Asa P. Tenney. 

1835, Sept. 1, Plymouth, Rev. Z. 8S. Barstow, Rev. Joseph Merrill. 
836, Aug. 30, Exeter, Rev. Silas Aiken, Rev. Tertius D. Southworth. 

1837, Aug. 22, Claremont, Rev. Phinehas Cooke, Rev. Danie) Lancaster. 





* Mr. Morrison was pastor of the second Presbyterian church in londondesry, Lut, witha truly catholic spirit, be united with 
bis Congregationa! brethren in efforts to advance the Redeemer’s cause. 
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ciation, which office he has ever since held. 











1809, Rev. John H. Church. 
1810, Preacher failed. 

1811, Rev. Pearson Thurston. 
1812, Rev. Walter Harris, D. D. 
1813, Rev. Eli Smith. 

1814, Appointed preacher failed. 
1815, Rev. W. F. Rowland, 
1816, Rev. Phinehas Cooke. 
1817, Rev. Stephen Chapin. 
1818, Rev. Sylvester Dana. 
1819, Rev. Josiah Webster. 
1320, Rev. Z. 8. Barstow. 

1821, Rev. Jonathan Ward. 
1822, Rev. John Kelly. 

1823, Rev. David Sutherland. 
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for stated supply.) 


Caledonia Association. 












ne Isaac Worcester, Littleton. 

yo Peter G. Nichols, West Bath. 

ce, | D. Sutherland, Bath Village. 

: Ih Unsettled minister, Drury Fairbank, Littleton. 
Hye Deerfield Association. 


Enos George, Barnstead. 

Rufus A. Putnam, Chichester. 
Nathaniel Wells, Deerfield. 
Winthrop Fifield, Epsom. 

Josiah Carpenter, Gilmanton, Ist ch. 
Daniel Lancaster, Gilmanton Centre. 
Enoch Corser, Loudon, Ist ch. 

Johu K. Young, Meredith Bridge. 
Josiah Prentice, Northwood. 
Jonathan Curtis, Pittsfield. 


Unsettled ministers, Profs. Heman Rood and 
A. Warner; Charles G. Safford, Gilmanton; 
F. P. Smith, Epsom; and Spofford D. Jewett, 
Barnstead. 


Derry Association. 


C. Cutler, Windham. 

Samuel H. Tolman, Atkinson, 
Charles P. Russell, Candia. 
Jonathan Clement, Chester. 
Benjamin Sargeant, Chester, W. P. 
Edward L. Parker, Derry. 

P. B. Day, Derry Village. 

John R. Adams, Londonderry. 
Johu M. C. Bartley, Hampstead. 
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Be: John Keep, Pelham. 
Le Samuel H. Peckham, Plaistow. 
:° 15 Anson Sheldon, Raymond. 
ANS Unsettled ministers, Rev. John H. Church, 
as D. D.,, Pelham; Rev. John Kelly, Hampstead ; 
q i ~| and Rev. Samuel Harris, Windham. 
:’ be 
ie Harmony Association. 
£ ay, Holt, s. s., Alexandria. 
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LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 


[The following list has been prepared from the last published minutes of the Association. s. s. stands 


[Fes. 


In September, 1809, Rev. John H. Church was chosen Corresponding Secretary of the Asso- 


The annual meeting of the General Association is now on the fourth Tuesday in August. 


Preachers before the General Association. 


1824, Rev. Joseph Rowell. 
1825, Rev. Amasa Smith. 

1826, Rev. Robert Page. 

1827, Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. 
1828, Rev. Jonathan French. 
1829, Rev. Charles Walker. 
1830, Rev. Ephraim P. Bradford, 
1831, Rev. Ebenezer Coleman. 
1832, Rev. Joseph W. Clary. 
1833, Rev. Joseph Lane. 

1834, Rev. Andrew Govan. 
1835, Rev. Samuel Harris. 
1836, Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. 
1837, Rev. Jonathan Curtis. 










AUGUST, 1837. 


Allen Gannett, Conway. 
J. Mordough, s. s., Effingham. 
Daniel Pulsifer, Hebron. 
as a Groton. 
Joshua Dodge, Moultonborough. 
James W. Perkins, s. s., New Hampton. 
John S. Winter, s. s., Ossipee. 
George Punchard, Plymouth. - 
Giles Leach, Sandwich, North. 
# “« — Sandwich, South, 
William Buffeu, ‘Tamworth. 


Unsettled ministers, S. R. Hall and T. D. P. 
Stone, Plymouth. 


Hopkinton Association. 


C. B. Tracy, Boscawen, Ist ch. 
William Patrick, Camerbury. 
Nathaniel Bouton, Concord, Ist ch. 
Asa P. Tenney, Concord, West. 
Daniel Noyes, Concord, South, 
John M. Putnam, Dunbarton. 
Isaac Knight, Franklin. 

Jacob Scales, Henniker. 

Moses Kimball, Hopkinton. 
Henry White, Loudon Village. 
Lucas, Northfield. 
Abraham Burnham, Pembroke. 
Benjamin F. Foster, Salisbury. 
Abraham Bodwell, Sanbornton. 
Amos Blanchard, Warner. 





Unsettled ministers, Walter Harris, D. D., 
Dunbarton; Ebenezer Price, Boscawen ; David 
Kimball and Benjamin P. Stone, Concord. 


Hollis Association. 


Henry E. Eastman, Brookline. 

David Perry, Hollis. 

Andrew H. Reed, Mason. 

Hemphrey Moore, Merrimack, Evan. 
Jobu W. Salter, Milford. 

Jonathan M’Gee, Nashua, Ist ch. 
Austin Richards, Nashua Village, Ist cb. 








Jubilee Wellman, s. s., Bristol. 





Samuel Lee, New Ipswich. 









1838. } 














A. W. Burnham, Rindge. 
Ebenezer Hill, Sharon. 

Leonard Jewett, ‘'emple. 

William Richardson, Wilton, 2d ch. 


Unsettled ministers, Charles Shedd, New Ip- 
swich; Eli Smith, Hollis. 


Lancaster Association. 


W. E. Holmes, Colebrook. 
C. W. Richardson, Lancaster. 


Monadnock Association. 


Darwin Adams, Alstead. 

Moses Gerould, New Alstead. 
Hosea Beckley, s. s., Chesterfield. 
James Tisdale, s. s., Dublin. 
William Hutchinson, s. s., Gilsum. 
Joseph Marsh, Hinsdale. 

Johu Sabin, Fitzwilliam. 

Laban Ainsworth, Jaffrey. 

Z. 8S. Barstow, Keene. 

Moses G. Grosvenor, Marlborough. 
G. Newell and J. Ballard, Nelson. 
Alanson Rawson, Roxbury. 

Isaac Robinson, Stoddard, 

Joel Wright, Sullivan. 

Elisha Rockwood, Swanzey. 
Gardner Brown, s. s., Surry. 
Jeremiah Pomroy, ‘Troy. 

Seth S. Arnold, s. s., Walpole. 
Thomas Riggs, Westmoreland. 
Francis Danforth, Winchester. 


Unsettled minister, Silas Wilder, Keene. 


Orange Association. 


Liba Conant, Canaan. 

Henry Wood, Dartmouth college. 
J. Berkley, Hanover, East. 
Erdix Tenney, Lyme. 

Daniel Campbell, Orford, West. 
I. S. Davis, Orford, East. 
Edward C. Fuller, Piermont. 

1. S. Davis, Wentworth. 


Without pastoral charge, Pres. N. Lord, D. D., 
Prof. R. Shurtleff, D. D., Hanover. 


Piscataqua Association. 


Francis Welch, Brentwood. 

David Root, Dover. 

Alvan Tobey, Durham. 

John Smith, Exeter, Ist ch. 

Isaac Hurd, Exeter, 2d ch. 

Samuel W. Clark, Greenland. 

Sereno T. Abbot, Hampton Falls, Evan. 
Andrew Govan, Kingston. 
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John Gunnison, Lamprey River. 
Jonathan French, Northampton. 
Edwin Holt, Portsmouth, North. 
H. Porter and B. Smith, Rye. 
Edward Cleveland, Rochester. 
Alfred Goldsmith, Somersworth. 


Sullivan Association. 


Joseph Merrill, Acworth. 

T. D. Southworth, Claremont. 
Alvah Spaulding, Cornish. 

E. W. Taylor, roydon. 

Phinehas Cooke, Lebanon. 
Ebenezer Colman, Lempster, Ist ch. 
Dana Clayes, Meriden. 

John Woods, Newport, 


Licentiate, Cary Russell, Newport. 


Union Association. 


Frederick A. Adams, Amherst. 
John M. Whiton, Antrim. 
Thomas Savage, Bedford. 

Peter Holt, s. s , Deering. 
Nathaniel S. Folsom, Francestown, 
Isaac Willey, Goffstown. 

Ezra Jones, Greenfield. 

Archibald Burgess, Hancock. 
Samuel G. Tenney, Hillsborough, 
Jacob White, Lyndeborough. 
Edwin Jennison, Mont Vernon. 


Ephraim P. Bradford, New Boston. 





Barrett, s. s., Peterborough. 


Candidates, Moses Bradford, Nathaniel Pine. 


The following is a summary of the churches 
and ministers connected with the General Asso- 


ciation. 
Associations. Churches. Ministere. 
Caledonia, . .« 7 3 
Deerfield, ee 12 9 
Derry, ° 12 10 
Harmony, ° 17 il 
Hollis, . ‘ 12 12 
Hopkinton, . 19 16 
Lancaster, 4 2 
Monadnock, . ° 20 21 
Orange, . 11 10 
Piscataqua, . oe a 15 
Sullivan, . 12 9 
Union, : 13 15 
Total, . ° . » 156 133 





Destitute churches, . 22 
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NOTES—OLD HAMPSHIRE COUNTY. 


Notes, 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 


[We have been employed, at various times, for several years, in collecting the facts embodied 
in the preceding table, and in the succeeding notes. Iu addition to the advantages derived from 
a long residence in the old county of Hampshire, and a personal acquaintance with most of the 
living ministers, we have at various times visited a large number of towns, and examined the 
church and town records, the tombstones of deceased ministers, etc.; we have also carried on an 
extensive correspondence, and have searched all the accessible papers and books relating to the 
subject. We have, however, failed to obtain information in regard to some points, and we have 
fallen, doubtless, into errors in other points. In reference to any errors which may be discovered, 
however minute, we shall be glad to receive corrections, so that they may be noticed in our next 
number. Any further information in regard to the towns and churches not included in the present 
number, will be most thankfully received. The numerous individuals who have kindly aided our 
inquiries, will please accept our acknowledgments. ] 


Outpv Hampsuire Country. From the first records of this county, it appears that 
the first court was held at Springfield, March 27, O. S. 1660; the second at Springfield, 
Sept. 25, 1660; the third at’ Northampton, March 26, 1661. March 31, 1663, the court 
then sitting at Northampton is first styled the county court. April 26, 1663, at a meeting 
of Capt John Pynchon, Henry C. Clark, Capt. Aaron Cook, Lieut. David Wilton, and 
Elizur Holyoke, all chosen by these several towns, viz. Springfield, Northampton, and 
Hadley, to order and settle the affairs of the county; they agreed and determined at the 
beginning of the year that the shire meetings of this county should be held yearly on the 
first of March annually, alternately at Springfield and Northampton. The county of 
Hampshire, before its division, was the largest in Massachusetts ; it contained nearly 
2,000 square miles, extending 50 miles in length from N. to S., and nearly 40 in 
breadth from E.to W. The valley of the Connecticut is about one-third of the whole 
breadth. There are four considerable rivers which unite with the Connecticut, Miller’s 
river and Chickopee on the east; Deerfield and Westfield on the west. Briinfield, the 
oldest settlement on the hills, was incorporated in 1731, 96 years after Springfield, the 
oldest settlement in the valley. Emigrants froin the north of Ireland planted themselves 
at various times in Palmer, Greenwich, Pelham, Blandford and Colerain. The settlers 
of the remaining towns were nearly all of English descent. No county in the State has 
uniformly exhibited a more firm adherence to order and good government; or a higher 
respect for learning and religion. In 1790, the whole number of houses in the county 
was 9,181; of families, 9,617; of souls, 59,681. ‘This noble county,’ we use the 
language of President Dwight, “ after having existed as a fine Doric column of industry, 
good order, morals, learning and religion, in Massachusetts for more than a century, was 
by an unwise legislature broken into three parts. Of its ruins were formed Franklin on 
the north, Hampshire in the middle, and Hampden on the south; each of them extend- 
ing through the original breadth of the county of Hampshire.” We believe it has ever 
been a matter of regret among a large part of the people in the three counties, that the 
a took place. The population of the three counties, at four different periods, was 
as follows : 


1810. 1820. 1830 1837. 


Hampshire, 24,553 26,487 30,210 30,413 
Franklin, 27,301 29,268 29 344 28,655 
Hampden, 24,421 28,021 31,640 33,602 


TA,A75 83,776 91,194 92,670 


The census of 1837 does not include paupers, nor foreigners not naturalized. Accord- 
ing to the State valuation of 1830, the property in Hampshire was estimated at 
$5,603,255 87; in Franklin, at $5,452,300 00; in Hampden, at $6,548,342 20 ; in all, 
$17,604,197 07. 
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Amuerst. Amherst was originally a precinct of Hadley, called “ Hadley East or 
Third Precinet.”” The town was incorporated in 1759. Population in 1837, 2,602. The 
first church was organized Nov. 7, 1739. Mr. Parsons was born March 21,1712. He 
js spoken of with much respect by those who remember him.—His son, Dr. Parsons, 
who succeeded him, was an excellent sermonizer, and possessed uncommon pulpit talents. 
He died suddenly at Wethersfield, Ct., where his remains were interred. He received 
the degree of D. D. from Brown university, in 1800. The ministers who belonged to 
the council which ordained Dr. Parsons, were the Rev. Messrs. Robert Breck of Spring- 
field, Joseph Ashley of Sunderland, John Hubbard of Northfield, Samuel Hopkins, D. D. 
of Hadley, Roger Newton, D. D. of Greentield, Simon Backus of Granby, and Josiah 
Dana of Barre.—Mr. Clark wae previously settled in the ministry at Weymouth, Ms. and 
at Southbury, Ct. After his dismission from Amherst, he was settled at Bennington, Vt., 
and Adams, N.Y. He now resides without pastoral charge in New York city. He has pub- 
lished several occasional single sermons, one volume of sermons, octavo, and recently three 
volumes of sermons, duodecimo, the latter including the serinons in the octavo volume.— 
Mr. Washburn’s father was the Rev. Azel Washburn, of Royalton, Vt. He was the fourth 
son of ten children. He joined the church when about 13 years of age, while his native 
town was blessed with a special revival of religion. In early life, he labored on a farm ; 
and afterwards, in consequence of an accident, which occasioned a slight lameness through 
life, he pursued a mechanical trade. He fitted for college at the academies in Royalton 
and Randolph. In 1817, he entered the sophomore class in the university of Vermont. 
The year following his graduation, he spent as a tutor in the college. He then pursued a 
full course of study at the theological seminary at Andover. The winter of 1824-5 he passed 
in missionary labors in New Orleans. After his return, before his settlement in Amherst, 
he preached at Salem and Cohasset, Ms. The church at Amherst enjoyed his labors for 
five years and a half. His death was occasioned by a lingering consumption. His cha- 
racter was one of uncommon excellence. The prominent traits were unaffected sim- 
plicity, forgetfulness of self, cautious and sound judgment, affability and cheerfulness, 
warm and generous benevolence, and especially harmony and consistency of character. 
As a preacher he was simple, plain, sincere, affectionate and discriminating. He hada 
meek and gentle spirit, and his labors as a pastor were much blessed.—Mr. Adam is a 
native of England, and passed a number of years as a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, at Benares, in Hindoostan. Two volumes, and seven tracts from his pen, are in the 
Andover library, among which are a Hindee grammar and dictionary. He is now laboring 
in the State of New York.—Mr. Bent was settled in the first church in Weymouth, Oct. 
13, 1824; disinissed at his own request in 1833; installed in Falmouth, Feb. 5, 1834. 

The second parish in Amherst was incorporated in 1783. The church was organized 
Oct. 28, 1782. Mr. Draper resided, we believe, in Amherst, after his dismission, till bis 
death.—Mr. Perkins is a son of the venerable Nathan Perkins, D. D., of the west parish 
of Hartford, Ct. 

The south parish was incorporated in 1824. The church was organized Oct. 14, 1824. 
Mr. Chapin studied theology at the Bangor theological seminary. He was re-settled in 
the ministry in Westhampton, July 15, 1829, dismissed in the spring of 1837, for the 
purpose of laboring as a missionary in Lower Canada.—Mr. Gates was previously settled 
in Montague. 

The north parish was incorporated in 1826. The church was formed Nov. 15, 1826. 
Mr. Hunt was born at Belchertown, September 17, 1796. At the age of sixteen, he 
made a public profession of religion, and united with the church in Belchertown, then 
under the care of the Rev. Experience Porter. At the age of nineteen, he commenced 
his preparatory studies for college. He was assisted in his course by the American 
Education Society. In 1821 he became connected with the theological institution at 
Andover. He left the seminary in the spring of 1824 on account of ill health. In the 
fall of the same year, he was licensed to preach by the Hampshire Central Association. 
He then preached as a stated supply a little more than a year in the south parish in 
Woodstock, Ct. After his settlement in Amherst, he labored greatly to the profit and 
edification of his people till the day of his death. Valuable additions were made to his 
church from year to year, and he was permitted to see two extensive revivals of religion. 
Mr. Hunt was an invalid during most of his life. An alarming attack of hemorrhage 
while he was at Andover gave a shock to his constitution from which he never recovered. 
During the last three or four years of his life, his lungs were badly diseased. But wasted 
as he was, to a mere skeleton, he continued to perform his duties till the last day of his 
life. To those acquainted with his infirmities, it was constantly a matter of surprise, that 
he could accomplish a fourth part of what he did accomplish. He had long learned to 
view his departure as near, and he was not surprised when the summons came. He 
was a man who will be long remembered for his sterling qualities. Retiring in his dis- 
position, and perfectly unassuming in his manners, he was peculiarly fitted to be a private 
friend and a social companion. Asa Christian, he was humble, intelligent and active. 
No grace appeared brighter than humility. In his preparations for the pulpit, he was 
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never hasty and superficial. His subjects were always timely, and thoroughly studied, 
He never felt himself at liberty to go before his people without some message that should 
be both instructive and impressive. His sermons exhibited a thorough knowledge of the 
Scriptures. In short, in all the relations of life, he strove to attain to the high model of 
Christian perfection. 

Dr. Humphrey studied divinity with the Rev. Asahel Hooker of Goshen, Ct. Pre. 
viously to his becoming president of Amherst college, he was settled in the ministry in 
Fairfield, Ct. and Pittstield, Ms. He was minister of the former place from 1807 to 
1817; of the Jatter from Nov. 27, 1817, till Sept. 23, 1823. 


BERNARDSTON. This town lies immediately north of Greenfield, and is principally 
composed of the plain which constitutes so considerable part of that township. It was 
originally called Fall Town. Population in 1837, 878. The first church was organized 
at Deerfield, Nov. 25,1741. Mr. Ashley of Deertield preached on the occasion. His 
sermon was printed. The only copy known now to exist is in the library of the Antiqua- 
rian Society at Worcester. Mr. Norton was dismissed on account of the unsettled state 
of the times. In the first French war, he acted for a season as chaplain, at the tort which 
was then kept at Hoosac, near Adams. He was there at the time that fort was surprised 
and taken, by a party of French and Indians; whence he was carried captive into Canada. 
After his release, he was installed pastor of the church in Easthampton, a parish in 
Chatham, Ct., Nov. 30, 1748. He died of the small pox.—Mr. Wright was dismissed 
on account of the difficulty of raising money to pay his salary, specie being very scarce, 
and paper money at a great discount. Number of merubers in the church, about 40, 

The Trinitarian church, which was composed of members who seceded from the first 
church, was organized Jan. 13, 1824, with fifteen members. 29 have been added since. 
The present number on record is 31, but six of these have removed from the place. 
Mr. Gould was a tutor in Williams college, then settled in the ministry in Southampton, 
from 1801 till 1832. (See further under Southampton.)—Mr. Fowler was previously 
settled at Windsor, Vt. and Northfield, Ms. He was for some time a tutor in Yale and 
Williams colleges, and a professor in the theological seminary, Bangor. 


BRIMFIELD. The first family which settled in Brimfield was of the name of Hitch- 
cock, in 1714 or 1715. The principal settlers were from Springfield. Brimfield was 
incorporated Feb. 22, 1730. Subsequently, Monson, Wales and Holland were separated 
from it. As early as 1721, measures were taken to build a meeting-house. In 1722,a 
house 45 feet by 40 feet, was erected, which stood more than eighty years. As the 
records of the church were burnt in 1748, the dates of some interesting early facts cannot 
with certainty be determined. Mr. Treat, the first minister, was probably ordained in 
1725. Probably, the church was gathered at the same time. Mr. Treat came from 
Glastenbury, Ct. Of the difficulty which occasioned his dismission, and of the particular 
character of Mr. T., nothing is now known.—In the two years which intervened before 
Mr. Bridgham was settled, Messrs. Noah Merwin, Saison Stoddard, and Caleb Rice, 
were employed to preach. Mr. Bridgham’s ministry continued 40 years. He came 
from Boston. He was a man of respectable talents, and performed the duties of his office 
to general acceptance. With few exceptions, harmony prevailed during his ministry. 
Some time previously to his death, bodily infirmities prevented him from performing the 
active duties of his office-—Mr. Williams was a son of the Rev. Chester Williams, of 
Hadley. He continued in the ministry 21 years and nine months, when he was removed 
in the midst of his days, leaving a numerous family. He possessed to a great extent the 
confidence of his people, and a good degree of harmony prevailed during his ministry. 
As a public speaker, he was universally acceptable. His preaching was evangelical and 
plain. A volume of his sermons was published after his death.—Mr. Brown was installed 
in one year and seven months after the death of Mr. Williams. He was dismissed 
agreeably to his own request. He is said to have been a man of gifts, and of uncommon 
fluency. ‘As to his religious sentiments, he could not be considered as strictly evan- 
gelical, nor as distinguished either for patience or prudence.” He was previously settled 
in Machias, Me. After his dismission, the church remained destitute of a pastor four 
years.—Dr. Fay remained in the ministry in this place two years and eight months. He 
was installed in Harvard, Jan. 26, 1814, and dismissed Jan. 5, 1820. He was soon after 
settled over the first church in Charlestown, as successor of Dr. Morse.—Mr. Vaill was 
settled in Portland, Me. Oct. 15, 1834, was dismissed at his own request, Oct. 15, 1837, 
and was re-settled in Brimfield.—Mr. Fuller studied theology at Andover, was first 
settled in the ministry in Kennebunk, Me. Sept. 29, 1830, and was dismissed July 16, 
1834.—The church, in the early ministry of Mr. Bridgham, consisted of about 80 members; 
about 70 were subsequently added. During Mr. Williams’s ministry, 137 members were 
added. The number admitted during Mr. Brown’s ministry is not known. While Dr. 
Fay continued there, 15 or 20 were added. During Mr. Vaill’s ministry, up to 1821, 
270 were admitted. Several very interesting and powerful revivals of religion have 
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taken place. Most of the people of Brimfield from its first settlement have continued of 
one religious denomination. 








BucKLAND. This town is in the western part of Franklin county, on the south 
bank of Deerfield river. Population in 1837, 1,051. The church was organized Oct. 
1785, consisting of ten male and eight female members. It now has 53 male and 118 
female members. It has been favored with several precious revivals of religion, whose 
fruits have been gathered into heaven, or still continue to bless the church on earth. 
Mr. Spaulding was born Jan. 10, 1751, was licensed to preach Jan. 7, 1780, ordained over 
the church in Uxbridge, Sept. 11, 1782, dismissed Oct. 28, 1787, and installed at Worth- 
ington, Aug. 1788. He published a valuable octavo volume, entitled “ Universalism 
confounds and destroys itself.” He was a faithful preacher, and of evangelical sentiments. 
His name is cherished with much respect.—Mr. Clarke, previously to his preparation for 
college, studied medicine. 
















CHESTERFIELD. This town is in the western part of Hampshire county. Population 
in 1837, 1,158. There is butone Congregational church. This was organized Oct. 30, 
1764. Number of members in 1837, 27 males and 77 females. When organized, the 
church consisted of eight members. Mr. Kilbourn was afterwards settled at Wendell, 
where he died.—Mr. Rose had been previously settled in Canterbury, Ct. He was 
pastor of Wilbraham, North church, from April 18, 1832, to Feb. 1835. 














CoLERAIN. This town, in the northwestern part of Franklin county, was incor- 
porated in 1761. It was partly settled by Presbyterian emigrants from Ireland. The 
church was Presbyterian till 1819, when it became Congregational. The two first min- 
isters seetn to have emigrated from Ireland. But little is known of the early state of the 
church, as either no records were kept, or if kept, have been lost. Mr. Taggart was 
member of the house of representatives of the United States, from 1804, for 14 years. 
He was son of Matthew Taggart. He is said to have remarked to a Christian friend, 
that he had read the Bible through at Washington, every year, during the time he had 
served as a member of congress. He retained his connection with his church and society 
till the close of his life. He was highly esteemed as a man of sound judgment and of 
Christian integrity. —-Mr. Loomis studied divinity with Rev. V. Gould of Southampton, 
and was settled in the ministry in Randolph county, Va.—Mr. Flagg studied divinity 
with the Rev. Dr. Packard of Shelburne, and was previously settled in the ministry in 
Rutland Co. Vt. The town has now 1,998 inhabitants. 


























CuMMINGTON. This town is in the western part of the county of Hampshire. Pop. 
in 1837, 1,204. Cummington, including Plainfield, was incorporated as a town, June 23, 
1779. It was sold by the general court to Col. John Cummings of Concord, June 2, 1762, 
from whom the town was named. The settlement was commenced by a Scotchman of 
the name of Macintire, in March, 1770. Many of the early settlers came from Bridge- 
water and Abington. Number of members of the church, 37 males, and 77 females. 
Mr. Briggs was a very useful and respectable minister. He began to preach in Cum- 
mington in July, 1771. He was born Jan. 18, 1746, O. S. A church had been gathered 
previously, though there is no date of its formation. The town voted to give Mr. B. 200 
acres of good land, and £60, (estimated by rye, at 3s. and 4d. a bushel,) for settlement ; 
£50 for the first year, to rise £5 a year till it amounted to £60, estimated by rye at 3s. 
4d. a bushel, beef 20d a pound, and flax at 8d. a pound. After 1820, $250 a year was 
given.—Mr. Hawkes was previously settled in Peru from Oct. 8, 1815 to April, 1823. 
He studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Packard of Shelburne. He has been for some time 
engaged as agent for the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 















Conway. Mr. Emerson was born at Malden, Nov. 20,1745, 0. S. His father, Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, minister of that town, had nine sons and four daughters. For about 50 
years he continued his labors, with the interruption of but two Sabbaths. Three of his 
sons were ministers, Joseph of Pepperell, William of Concord, and John of Conway. His 
wife was a daughter of the eccentric Rev. Samuel Moody of York. John was the 
youngest child. He was brought up in the strictest manner. He seems to have been 
sanctified from his birth, not recollecting the time when he was not deeply interested in 
religion. He entered the college at Cainbridge when thirteen years of age. One of his 
classmates was the Rev. Rufus Wells of Whateley, who outlived him several years. Mr. 
Emerson, having been licensed to preach, declined several invitations in the eastern part 
of the State, and accepted one to settle at Conway in 1769. This town was incorporated 
in 1767. The church, of 32 members, was organized July 14, 1768. The town then 
contained but 400 or 500 souls. Mr. Emerson atterwards shrewdly remarked, that when 
he came, “ it was literally John preaching in the wilderness.” He lived to see a popu- 
lation of 2,000 souls. At the time of his death, 580 persons had been admitted to the 
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church. After having followed 1,037 of his people to the grave, he died suddenly in the 
8ist year of his age. He had composed about 3,500 sermons. He had baptized 1,2)9 
persons. In 50 years, he had not lost one year from his labors, so that his father and 
himself preached 100 years. During his ministry there were six revivals of religion, 
Mr. Emerson was a faithful and evangelical preacher. His son, the Rev. Samuel M, 
Emerson, of Manchester, remarks, “that his father spent more time in prayer in the 
family and closet than any man whom he ever knew. He usually occupied nearly al! 
the time on the Sabbath from the close of the afternoon services till dark in this exercise.” 
For several of his last years, he had an impediment in his speech ; it was however 
scarcely perceptible in his devotional exercises, showing that it was more natural for him 
to pray than to converse.—Mr. Hitchcock taught the academy in Deertield several years, 
He studied divinity some time in New Haven. He received the degree of M. A. from 
Yale college. Since his dismission from Conway, he has been professor of chemistry 
and natural history in Amherst college.— Mr. Crosby studied theology at Andover. He 
is now settled over the Winthrop church in Charlestown.—Mr. Wheeler studied theology 
at Andover and Princeton. He was ordained in Abington, Oct. 13, 1831, and dismissed 
Aug. 28, 1833. 


DeerFieLp. In the year 1651, the general court of Massachusetts granted 2,000 
acres of land to the Indians tor an Indian village at Natick, then a part of Dedham, and 
in compensation they granted to the proprietors of Dedham 8,000 acres of any unappro- 
priated land within the jurisdiction. In 1663, John Fairbanks and Daniel Fisher were 
sent to examine the country. They gave a glowing description of the land on the banks 
of Deerfield river. Thereupon Dedham sent ten persons to Deerfield, called by the 
Indians Pocomptuc, with orders to !ocate the 8,000 acres there. Capt. John Pynchon of 
Springfield, was employed by the town to purchase those lands of the Indians. He procured 
four deeds, for which Dedham gave £94. 10s. In the spring of 1761, the settlement of 
Deerfield commenced, and a few houses were erected on the main street. The 8,000 
acres reached fiom the meadows north of the Deerfield river to Hatfield line.—Mr. 
Williams was born at Roxbury, Dec. 18, 1664. His grandfather, Robert Williams, came 
from Norwich, England, and settled in Roxbury, in 1638. From him, it is supposed, all 
the families of Williams in this part of the country have sprung. Mr. John Williams 
graduated at the age of 19, and soon commenced the study of divinity. He came to 
Deerfield and became the minister of the town in March, 1686. His salary at first was 
£60; subsequently £80 per annum. His people also gave him meadow land, built a 
house, barn, etc. Deerfield was then a frontier town, and much exposed to the incursions 
of the Indians. On the morning of Feb. 29, 1704, the town was attacked by 200 French 
and 142 Indians from Canada; the people being almost wholly unguarded. The snow 
was four feet deep on the ground. Mr. Williams’s house was entered. Two infant 
children and a black domestic were murdered. Himself, his wife and five children were 
taken prisoners. The number of prisoners taken in Deerfield was 112. The number 
killed was 47. The enemy lost about the same number. The distance to Canada was 
300 miles. Mrs. Williams being unable to travel, was tomahawked. She was a daughter 
of Rev. Eleazar Mather of Northampton. On the 25th of March, Mr. Williams reached 
Chamblee, 15 miles from Montreal. In 1706, he was redeemed, and with 57 of the 
captives returned down the St. Lawrence to Boston, which town they reached on the 
2Ist of November. Among those who returned were two of his children. The others 
were also redeemed, with the exception of his daughter Eunice, who remained in Canada. 
Mr. Williams did not immediately return to Deerfield. On the 30th of Nov. the town 
chose nine commissioners to proceed to Boston, and treat with Mr. Williams for his re- 
settlement. He accepted the call, though the war still continued with unabated fury. 
On the 9th of January, 1707, the town agreed to build him a house “as big as Ensign 
Sheldon’s, and a back room as big as may be thought convenient.’ Mr. Williams devoted 
his time to his pastoral duties, and also to the composition of his “‘ Redeemed Captive 
Returning to Zion.” He also preached a sermon in Boston, which was published. In 
1728, he preached a sermon before the convention of Congregational ministers. He leit 
some MSS. which discover a philosophical turn of mind. Soon after his return, he was 
married to a daughter of Capt. Allen, of Windsor, Ct., by whom he had five children. 
His three eldest sons, Eleazar, Stephen and Warham, were settled in the ministry in 
Mansfield, Ct. Longmeadow and Watertown. Mr. Williams died at Deerfield, June 12, 
1729, in the 65th year of his age, and the 44th of his ministry. His disorder was the 
apoplexy. He is represented by his contemporaries as a powerful and affecting preacher. 
He was eminent for his piety, sincerity, humility, and goodness of heart —Mr. Ashley 1s 
said to have been a man of ready talents, and many of his sermons in the latter part of 
his life were delivered from very compendious notes.—Mr. Taylor was dismissed at his 
own request, on account of a failure cf voice, which disqualified him for a time from 
= speaking. He is still living, and resides in one of the northwestern States.—Dr. 

illard, for the last ten years of his ministry, had been unable to read, and his sight had 
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been gradually failing, till it became so difficult to perform his parochial duties, that he 
was induced to ask for adismission. The first parish has a ministerial fund of about 

500 a year. 

Deerfield Evangelical Church was organized June 9, 1835. Rev. Pomeroy Belding, 
stated supply. Number of members, June, 1837, 24. 

South Deerfield. This church was organized June 30, 1816, and has now 106 
members. The Rev. Rufus Pomeroy supplied the pulpit for some time after the organi- 
zation. Mr. Rice had been previously settled. Since leaving Deertield, he has been 
settled in New Gloucester and Buxton, Me. [In the latter town he still remains.—Mr. 
Clarke studied theology at Auburn. After leaving Deertield, he was settled in Haddam, 
Ct. June 15, 1837, he was installed at Stockbridge. 


East Hampton. The easterly part of the original township of Northampton was 
incorporated into a district on the 17th of June, 1785, by the name of East Hampton, and 
on the 16th of June, 1809, was incorporated as a town. Population in 1837, 793. Mem- 
bers of the church, 68 males, 149 females. Mr. Williston still resides in the place. He 
is a son of the Rev. Noah Williston of West Haven, Ct. 


GosnHen. This town is in the western part of Hainpshire, and in 1837, contained 560 
inhabitants. It is the smallest town in the county. Mr. Whitman was probably a de- 
scendant of John Whitman who came from England in 1638, and settled in Weymouth. — 
Mr. Wright was previously settled in Leverett. He is now in Vermont.—Mr. Holmes 
studied divinity with his father, an English micister now residing in the State of New 
York. He has since been settled at Sunderland. He is now pastor of the church in 
Springfield, Vt.—Mr. Mason was previously in the ministry at Washington, Ct.—Mr. 
Thompson was first settled at Rowe. He studied divinity at Andover, 


GranBy. This town is in the eastern part of the county of Hampshire. Population, 
in 1837, 922. The original Congregational church was organized in 1762. The number 
of members is not now known. At that time what is now the town of Granby was the 
second parish in South Hadley. The town was not incorporated till 1768. The church 
was divided and two churches constituted, called the East and West churches in Granby, 
in October, 1821. The division grew out of a difficulty which originated in the location 
of a meeting-house. At the time of division, the West church had 130 members and the 
East 144. An attempt was made in the spring of 1836, to unite the churches. By this 
effort a portion of the West church with their minister were transferred to the East. A 
portion still remain. The West church has perhaps about 40 members. The East church 
has 281 members. The exact date of the death of Mr. Backus cannot be ascertained. He 
probably died in 1524. He removed from Granby with all his famity more than fifty 
years ago. Consequently but few now living were acquainted with him.—Mr. Moody 
had been previously settled at Northtield. 


GRANVILLE. This town is in the southwestern part of Hampden county. Population, 
in 1837, 1,439. Granville and Tolland were originally one town. The churches have a 
uniform confession of faith. The first church in Granville was organized upon Orthodox 
principles, but the Rev. Mr. Smith, near the close of his ministry, inculcated the sentiments 
of the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, in respect to admitting to the Lord’s table moral persons, 
without evidence of regeneration, and of baptizing the children of parents, on the half-wa 
covenant, so called. When Mr. Smith was ordained, some of the members of his enak 
were not entirely satisfied with his views respecting the terms of. communion. Much 
harmony, however, existed between them for many years, and several revivals of 
religion occurred, particularly among the youth. He was aman of remarkable piety, 
pleasantness, and affability. After his dismission, in 1776, he preached his farewell ser- 
mon, and embarked at Middletown, Ct., with his family, for Louisiana. In a Jong pas- 
sage up the Mississippi, being exposed to an intense heat and a noxious atmosphere, he 
was attacked with a fever, and ina phrenzy leaped into the river. Though rescued 
from the water, he soon after died, and was buried on the land. The river gradually 
encroached on the bank, till the grave was borne away, and “ no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” His family went on and founded a settlement in that remote 
country. The descendants comprise some of the most respectable citizens of Louisiana. 
In 1776 the church returned to her original principles respecting the admission of mem- 
bers. The church was destitute of a pastor for 20 years, and the place was a moral 
waste. Divisions were prevalent in the church, and profaneness, horse-racing, and 
intemperance in the town.—Dr. Cooley received baptism in infancy from his predecessor, 
and was among the last to whom he administered the ordinance. The Lord has since 
greatly blessed the place by the visitations of his grace. First revival was in 1798-9. 
An account of it was published in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine—51 were added 
tothe church. Second in 1811, when 15 were added. Third in 1816-17. This revival 
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prevailed among a class of youth whose attention had been for several years turned to 
the Bible. Admissions to the church 60, many of whom were between the age of 10 
and 16 years. Fourth revival was in 1825-4. Additions, 37. Fifth, in 1829-30, 39 
additions. Sixth, in 1831, 13 additions. Seventh, in 1835-6, 25 additions. 

The Second Church, or church in West Granville, has enjoyed four revivals of reli- 
gion—155 admissions of members to the church in all of them. The church in East 
Granville have raised up 12 ministers of the gospel. Two others died previously to com- 
pleting their education, The church in East Granville organized from their own num- 
ber, a church to form a settlement in Granville, Ohio. ‘This colony, now one of the 
most interesting churches in the West, numbers about 400 members, and abounds in 
every good work. The church in West Granville organized a church which settled in 
Charlestown, Ohio. This church is flourishing.—Mr. Tuttle of the first church, married 
a daughter of the Hon. Timothy Edwards. He lived to an advanced age, but was never 
re-settled. Rev. Aaron Jordan Booge of the West church was son of the minister of 
Northington, then a part of Farmington, Ct. He was re-settled in Stephentown, N. Y. 
He was deposed from the ministry on account of intemperance. 


GreeNFIELD. Of Mr. Billing, or Billings, as the name is generally spelt, we can 
find little information. We suppose he was the same individual who was settled in 
Belchertown or Cold Spring, and who, we tind, was an active minister in the minority 
at the dismission of president Edwards from Northampton. He died while pastor at 
Greenfield.—Dr. Newton was born May 23, 1737. IHlis son, Roger, a graduate and a 
tutor at Yale, died Aug. 19, 1789. Dr. Newton was a faithful and useful minister. He 
was prudent, courteous, and amiable in all the relations of life—Mr. Olds was a tutor 
and a professor in Williams college previously to his settlement at Greenfield. Subse- 
quently, he was professor of mathematics and natural philosophy in the university of 
Vermont and in Amherst college. He is now engaged in teaching in the State of New 
York.—Mr. Woodbridge is a son of the late Dr. Sylvester Woodbridge of Southampton, 
an eminent physician. He studied theology for a short time at Andover. He then 
preached in Ashbtield. After his dismission from Greentield, he was settled in Greenville, 
N.Y. He has been, for some time, an agent of the American Tract Society at New 
York. 

Second Church. Mr. Jenkins taught the academy at Westfield and performed the 
office of tutor in Williams college for a number of years subsequently to his graduation. 
He was installed as pastor of the Third Congregational church, at Portland, Me. in 1825, 
where he died suddenly of the intluenza. At the time of his death, he was one of the 
ablest ministers in New England. He possessed an original and extremely fertile mind. 
With a rich poetical imagination, he invested every subject in beauty and freshness. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he failed in simplicity of style, and in adapting his method of instruc- 
tion sufficiently to the understandings of minds less elevated than hisown. He wasa 
powerful extempore speaker, though he chose generally to write out his sermons in full. 
He had great simplicity of aim and seriousness of manner, and the humility of a little 
child. He was uncommonly faithful as a preacher, and as a reprover of what he thought 
was wrong in his brethren. Some of his miscellaneous poems are inserted in the early 
volumes of the Christian Spectator. He published three sermons on the Sabbath, with 
Remarks on the Report in Congress on Sabbath Mails, 1830; also a sermon on the 
elevated Nature of true Piety, in the National Preacher, Dec. 1831. A small volume of 
his sermons has been published since his death._—Mr. Fowler, before his settlement at 
Greentield, was several years, tutor in Yale college. Since his dismission trom Green- 
field, he has been professor of chemistry in Middlebury college.—Mr. Henry studied 
divinity some time at Andover. After his dismission from Greenfield he was settled in 
the west parish in Hartford, Ct. Subsequently, he became professor in Bristol college, 
Pa. He is now an Episcopal clergyman and editor of the New York Review.—Messrs. 
Bellows and Washburn studied divinity at Andover. 


Hapwey. This town lies on the east bank of Connecticut river, opposite Northamp- 
ton, in Hampshire county. Population, in 1837, 1,805. The church was probably or- 
ganized in 1659, consisting principally of persons who came from Wethersfield and 
Hartford, Ct. Rev. John Russell, who had been settled in the ministry several years in 
Wetherstield came with them, and remained pastor of the church till his death. In Dr. 
Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, Mr. Russell’s first name is spelt Jonathan. We 
suppose John to be the correct name. Mr. Russell’s church in Wethersfield had inter- 
ested themselves in the famous dispute in Hartford on the terms of communion. Some 
of the brethren complained to the court of Mr. Russell for irregularity in excommuni- 
cating a member of his church. The court accordingly reproved him. Many of the 
church were invincibly attached to Mr. Russell. Others were as strenuously opposed 
to him. In this condition a council met to reconcile the differences, but without success. 
Mr. Russell, with his warm friends from Wethersfield and Hartford soon removed to Hadley. 
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The general court resolved that the brethren who remained were the true church of 
Wetherstield. See Trumbull, 1. 309. Hadley then embraced the territory now included 
in Hatfield and the greater part of Whateley and Williamsburgh on the west side of the 
river, and what is now South Hadley, Granby, Amberst, and Hadley on the east side. 
We copy the following votes of the town which contain the only early history of the 
church which can be given. The early orthography is preserved. 

« Agreed and voted at a town meeting at Bro. Dickinson’s house, Nov. 1, 1660. That 
all who sitt down on the land on the West side of the river shall be one with those on 
the east side of the Kiver in respect of all matters both Ecclesiastical! and civill that are 
common to the whole. 25 of Feb. 1661—This day it was voted and agreed upon at A 
publick meeting ; on the aforesaid day—that Mr. Russell our Pastor shall have fourteen 
pounds paid him by the inhabitants and planters of the towne,— & lots too for his 
Jast year’s maintenance. 1660. And that the towne hath granted him ten pounds more 
—to be paid him with the other 80-pounds—the full is 90 pounds. Deer. 11, 1661—It is 
ordered by the towne that Mr. Russell shall have his rate paid to him every halfe year. 
Decr. 12, 1661—The Towne have ordered that they will build and erect a meeting 
house—to be a place for publick worship whose figure is in hth 23 ft.—45 foote in length. . 
24 foote in width—with Lintoors on both sides which shall enlarge the whole to 36 in 
Width. Jany. 15, 1662—A vote was passed for aiding the minister in putting up an 
addition to his house— —the work to be proportioned to every man as neere an equalitie 
as may be by N. Dickinson and P. Tilton. April 26, 1662. The towne have ordered 
and voted (that as they have formerly chosen a committee for the looking ffor and giving 
an invitation to one that might be an help to Mr. Russell in the work of the Lord in this 
place as a Teaching Elder with retference to office) that they will move and give for the 
encouragement of such a minister Eigthtie pound a year. December 1663—The town 
voted that the constable should have power to apointe any meete person to see that there 
be no disorder within or without the meeting house every Lord’s day. March 25, 1664 
—The towne have left it to the militarie officers to chuse the gard for the defence of the 
towne upon Lord’s dayes, and Lectures and publicke meeting dayes of God’s worship- 
pers.” From votes passed about this time it appears that the pastor had the use of 
certain ‘‘ sequestered towne lands.” ‘* Jany. 11, 1671—Voted that there shall be some 
sticks set up in the meeting house in severall places with ffitt persons placed by them 
and to use the same as occasion shall require to keep youth from disorder. Feby. 19, 
1676. Voted that the meeting house shall be fortified—and that every male inhabitant 
above 16 years of age shall bring their arms and ammunition on Lord’s days & Lectures 
to meeting, and in default of the same to forfeit twelve pence a man for every neglect 
which shall be collected by the constable by warrant from the select men.” 

The following is the inscription on the stone over Mr. Russell’s grave. ‘“ Rev. John 
Russell’s remains, who first gathered, and, for 33 years, faithfully governed the flock of 
Christ in Hadley till the chief Shepherd suddenly but mercifully called him off to receive 
his reward, in the 66 year of his age, 10 December, 1692.” It is well known that two 
of the English regicides, Goffe and Whalley, were for some time concealed in Mr. 
Russell’s cellar. 

On the decease of Mr. Russell, a committee were appointed to procure a candidate— 
and to settle what ** encouragement a minister shall have for coming to be upon triall 
for some time.’ Oct. 1695, a call was extended by the town to Rev. Mr. Isaac Chauncy 
to settle among them as their minister. As to support the following vote was passed— 
“ That if Mr. Chauncy shall please to settle among us and continue to be our minister : 
we will give unto him the home lot of about ten acres that was our former Pastor 
Russell’s, together with the housing thereon as likewise twenty acres of meadow land: 
to be to him and to his heirs forever.’’ ‘* As likewise for a yearly sallery, seventy pounds 
per yeare for the first three years in provision pay. And for the future Lighty pounds 
per year in the same pay.” The call was accepted. 

The following is the inscription on the tombstone of Mr. Chauncy. ‘“ Here lies 
interred the body of the Rev. Isaac Chauncy, pastor of the first church of Christ in Had- 
ley, who was of a truly peaceable and catholic spirit, a good scholar, an eloquent orator, 
an able divine, a lively, pathetic preacher, a burning and shining light in this candle- 
stick, an exemplary Christian, an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile. He departed 
this life, 2 May, A. D. 1745, extat. 74.” Mr. Chauncy was the son of Rev. Israel 
Chauncy of Stratford, Ct., and grandson of president Chauncy of Harvard college. His 
wife (probably his second wife) was the widow of the Rev. Nathan Metcalf of Falmouth, 
Ms. He published a sermon on the death of Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, which 
displays very considerable learning and taste ——The following is Mr. Williams’s epitaph. 
‘* Here rests the body of the Rev. Mr. Chester Williams, in whom bright parts, solid 
learning, unfeigned piety, happy elocution, universal benevolence, hospitality and Chris- 
tian love, combined to form the exemplary pastor, the kind husband, the tender parent, 
the dutiful companion, and the faithful friend, who departed this life, 13 October, 1755, 
etat. 36.’,—Dr. Hopkins was the second son of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins of West Spring- 
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field. His mother was the eldest daughter of the Rev. Timothy Edwards, of East Wind- 
sor, Ct. He was born Oct. 20, 1729, O. S. From his youth, he was of a serious mind 
and of a peculiarly amiable disposition. He attributed his conversion to the Christian 
counsels and fervent piety of his mother. After graduating at Yale, he spent three 
years as tutor in that institution. fle made a public profession of religion in 1752. In 
1756, he was married to Mrs. Sarah Williams, widow of his predecessor, and daughter of 
judge Eleazar Porter of Hadley. By her, he had nine children, all but one of whom 
survived him. About three years after her death, he was married to Miss Margaret 
Stoddard, who died in Oct. 1796. As a minister, ‘* Dr. Hopkins was well versed in those 
branches of science connected with his profession. Deeply read in theology, by a 
strength of mind more than common, he made a happy progress and was an able and 
sound divine. Extensively acquainted with the doctrines of Christianity, he was well 
able to vindicate and defend the faith delivered to the saints.” Until the settlement of 
Dr. Hopkins, it does not appear that the church acted separately from the town in call- 
ing ministers. It is doubttul whether any records of the church were kept before the 
days of Mr. Williams. The house of Dr. Hopkins was burned in 1768, and the church 
records kept previously to that time were destroyed. The number of members about that 
time was 141. The greatest number added in one year (1816) was 187. Four churches 
have been formed from this church—Hatfield, South Hadley, Amherst first church, 
and the second church in Hadley, formed at the north part of the town, in 1831. Present 
number of members in the first church, 336; in the second, or Upper Mills, 50.—Dr. 
Woodbridge is the son of Doct. Sylvester Woodbridge, of Southampton. He studied 
divinity with the Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, Ct. On his dismission from Hadley 
he was settled over the Bowery Presbyterian church in New York city. He is now 
pastor of a Congregational church in Bridgeport, Ct.—Dr. Brown had been previously 
settled in Cazenovia, N. Y. and over the Pine street church, Boston. He was tutor in 
Dartmouth college, and he studied theology at Andover. Mr. Brown had been pre- 
viously settled in Prescott. 


Hatrieitp. Mr. Atherton was son of Humphrey Atherton of Dorchester, who came, it 
is supposed, from Lancashire, England. He was representative, member of the council, 
and major general for many years. His children were Jonathan, Rest, Increase, Thankful, 
Hope, Consider, Watching, and Patience. Hope was baptized at Dorchester, Aug. 30, 1646. 
In the catalogue of Harvard his name is Sperantius. He was chaplain of the forces 
under Capt. Turner, in Philip’s war, and was at the battle of the Falls of Montague, 18th 
May, 1676, and was lost in the woods in the retreat of the troops, but finally returned in 
safety to Hattield. The following is an extract from his sermon delivered on the Sab- 
bath after his return. ‘ In the hurry and confusion of the retreat, 1 was separated from 
the army. The night following, | wandered up and down among the dwelling-places of 
the enemy, but none of them discovered me. The next day I tendered myself to them 
a prisoner, for no way of escape appeared, and I had been a long time without food, but 
notwithstanding I offered myself to them, yet they accepted not my offer; when I spoke 
they answered not; and when I moved towards them, they fled. Finding they would 
not accept of me as a prisoner, I determined to take the course of the river, and if possi- 
ble, find the way home, and after several days of hunger, fatigue, and danger, I reached 
Hatfield.”—Mr. Chauncy was son of Charles Chauncy, the second president of Harvard 
college. The president’s children were Isaac, who went to England, and settled in the 
ministry ; Ichabod, a minister and physician in England ; Barnabas; Nathaniel ; Elnathan, 
a physician in Boston ; Israel, minister of Stratford, Ct. ; Sarah, the wife of Rev. Gershom 
Bulkley, and Hannah. Nathaniel was baptized at Scituate. He was a fellow of Harvard 
college. His children were Catherine, who married Rev. Daniel Brewer ; Abigail, who 
married Dr. Hudson, and afterwards Edward Burroughs; Isaac, who died without 
children ; Nathaniel, who had three sons and three daughters ; and Sarah, who married 
Rev. Samuel Whittelsey of Wallingford, Ct —Mr. Williams had four sons who were men 
of distinction—Rev. William Williams, of Weston, Rev. Elisha Williams, of Wethers- 
field, Ct., and rector of Yale college, Rev. Solomon Williams, D. D. of Lebanon, Ct., 
and Hon. Israel Williams, of Hatfield. Their mother was Christian Stoddard, daughter 
of Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton. She was born Aug. 22, 1676. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s character was thus described in a sermon at his funeral by president Edwards: 
** He was a person of uncommon natural abilities, and distinguished learning, a great 
divine, of very comprehensive knowledge, and of a solid, accurate judgment. Judicious- 
ness and wisdom were eminently his character. He was one of eminent gifts, qualify- 
ing him for all parts of the work of the ministry ; and there followed a savor of holiness 
in his exercise of those gifts in public and private. In his public ministry he mainly 
insisted on the most weighty and important things in religion. Christ was the great 
subject of his preaching; and he much insisted on those things that nearly concern the 


essence and power of religion. His subjects were always weighty, and his manner of 


treating them peculiarly happy, showing the strength and accuracy of his judgment, 
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and ever breathed forth the spirit of piety, and a deep sense on his heart of the things he 
delivered. His sermons were none of them mean, but were all solid, wise compositions. 
His words were none of them vain, but all were weighty. His presence and conversa- 
tion did peculiarly command awe and respect, yet it was at the same time, humble and 
condescending.”—The following is the inscription on Mr. Woodbridge’s tombstone : 
“In memory of the Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, for 30 years pastor of the church of 
Christ in the town of Hatfield. This man of God, who called on the Lord, out of a pure 
heart, followed after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness; apt to 
teach, charitable, and gentle to all men, departed this life on the 3d of June, 1770, in the 
58th year of his age.’”—Dr. Lyman was tutor in Yale college one year. He was an 
original member of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
president of the same, for several years after the death of governor Treadwell. He 
published the election sermon, 1787, two occasional sermons, 1804, at the ordination of 
Henry Lord, 18!'4, at the convention, 1806, at the opening of the Hatfield bridge, 1807, at 
Charlestown, 1811, on the death of Dr. J. Hopkins, 1811, two sermons on the overthrow 
of the French army in Russia, 1813, a foreign missionary sermon, 1819, and some others, 
Dr. Lyman was an ardent patriot in the revolution. His person and voice were com- 
manding. He was deeply versed in all matters relating to church government, and his 
advice was much sought after in ecclesiastical councils. No minister in the old county 
of Hampshire had greater influence. He died in consequence of a cancerous humor, 
which afflicted him nearly two years. In his painful sickness, he never complained ; 
his last words expressed his trust in Christ as a Saviour.—Mr. Waterbury studied 
theology at Princeton; he acted as agent of the American Bible Society betore his set- 
tlement in Hatfield. Since leaving that town, he has been settled in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Hudson, N. Y.—Mr. Pratt studied theology at Andover. After leaving Hatfield, he 
was settled in Medford, as successor of Rev. Gordon Winslow. He died suddenly of the 
typhus fever. He was a man of an excellent spirit, greatly devoted to his ministerial 
work, an able and practical sermonizer, lived greatly beloved, and died lamented by all 
who knew him. He hopefully experienced religion at the time of the first revival of 
religion in Amherst college, in 1823.—Hatfield, in 1837, had 937 inhabitants. 


Heatn. This town is in the western part of Franklin county. Population in 1887, 
953. Mr. Strong was the son of the Rev. Joseph Strong, the second minister of Wil- 
liamsburgh. The church sprung from that in Charlemont, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, when the Rev. Mr. Leavitt was the minister of the latter. it was a period of some 
difficulty, owing in part to the state of the times. . Number of original members, 35 ; 
Seven were soon added. The church now consists of about 200. It has been diminished 
100 by emigration.—A bout 60 families attend Mr. Miller’s neeting,—of which 15 do not 
belong to the parish. About 350 persons attend meeting statedly ; 30 families attend the 
Baptist meeting ; 10 the Methodist; and 20 are Unitarians. At one time one-third of 
the persons in town were professors of religion. 


Leverett. This town is in the eastern part of Franklin. It was incorporated in 1774. 
Population in 1837, 902. Members of the church in 1837, 85. Mr. Wright was after- 
wards settled in Goshen. He is now in the ministry in Vermont.—Mr. Colburn has been 
subsequently settled in Stoneham. He is now pastor of the First church in Wells, Me. 


LonGMEADow. Dr. Williams was the son of the Rev. John Williams of Deerfield, 
and was taken captive by the Indians with his father, when Deerfield was burnt, in Feb. 
1703-4. A very interesting account of the events of his captivity, from his pen, may be 
found in the appendix to Dr. Stephen W. Williams's memoir of Rev. John Williams, pub- 
lished at Greenfield, in 1837. He was then about ten years of age. He was ransomed, 
and arrived safely in Boston, Nov. 21, 1705. He was ordained over the second church 
in Springfield, now Longmeadow, in 1716. In 1745, he went to Louisburg, as a chaplain 
under Pepperell, and in 1755 he went to Lake Champlain in the same capacity under Sir 
William Johnson, and in 1756 under Winslow. He was much honored by the officers 
and soldiers. By his first wife, Abigail Davenport, daughter of John Davenport of 
Stamford, Ct., he had seven children, three of whom were ministers; all were present 
at his funeral. Probably he was the principal means of sending a tissionary to the 
Housatonic Indians, for on the 9th of Sept. 1734, he went to New Haven, and engaged 
John Sergeant for that purpose. He published a sermon at the ordination of John Keep, 
Sheffield, 1772. He bas left interesting MSS.—At Mr. Storrs’s ordination, Rev. H. 
Prudden of Enfield made the introductory prayer; Rev. John Storrs of Seuthold, L. L., 
father of the pastor, preached the sermon from 2 Tim. ii. 1; Rev. Mr. Gay of Suffield 
gave the charge to the pastor; Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield offered the ordaining 
prayer; Dr. Backus of Somers, Ct. gave the right hand of fellowship, and Rev. Noah 
Williston of West Haven, Ct. offered the concluding prayer. Mr. Storrs’s first wife was 
Sarah Williston, daughter of Rev. N. Williston, just named. Of her seven children, one 
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is Rev. Dr. Storrs of Braintree, Ms. and another the late Rev. C. B. Storrs, president 
of the Western Reserve college. Her brothers are the Rev. Payson Williston of East- 
hampton, and Rev. David H. Williston of Tunbridge, Vt. Mr. Storrs’s second wife was 
a granddaughter of Dr. Williams, his predecessor. Mr. Storrs was an able and very useful 
minister of Christ, a man of ardent and generous disposition, much beloved and honored 
by a large circle of friends. His name is kept in grateful remembrance. He was long a 
trustee of the Hampshire Missionary Society.—Mr. Dickinson studied divinity at Andover. 
Mr. Perkins of Amherst preached his ordination sermon. After leaving Longmeadow, 
he was installed over a Presbyterian church in Newark, N. J. He is now professor of 
sacred rhetoric in the Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mr. Condit studied divinity at 
Princeton. Mr. Dickinson preached his ordination sermon. He is now professor of 
rhetoric in Amherst college.—Mr. Beebce studied theology three years at Andover, 
Mr. Brinsmade of Pittsfield preached his ordination sermon.—Longmeadow is in the 
southern part of Hampden county, on the east bank of the Connecticut, and joins Enfield, 
Ct. It has 1,251 inhabitants. Of about 180 families, 90 attend the meeting of the first 
parish. Of the east parish, two-thirds are Congregationalists ; the other third are Baptists, 
—Mr. Foote, of the east parish, was previously settled in Southwick. He is now the 
minister of Feeding Hills, a parish in West Springfield.—Mr. Tupper was previously 
settled in Hardwick. 


LupLow. This town lies east of Springfield, in Hampden county. Population in 
1837, 1,329. Mr. Wright studied divinity at Andover. He is now settled over the 
Second church in Springfield.—Mr. Austin is principal of the academy at Monson. 


MIDDLEFIELD. This is the westernmost town in the county of Hampshire. Pop. in 
1837, 710. Members of the church, 104. Mr. Nash studied theology with the Rev. Mr. 
Hayes of South Hadley. He was a faithful pastor and a practical preacher.—Mr. Bisbee 
studied theology at Auburn. 


Monson. We copy the greater part of an excellent communication which we have 
received from the pastor of the Congregational church, the Rev. Dr. Ely. 

“© The town of Monson lies in Hampden county, about 14 miles east of Connecticut 
river; and is bounded on the N. by Palmer, on the E. by Brimfield and Wales, on the S. 
by Stafford, Ct., on the W. by Wilbraham. It is about eight miles in length from S. to 
N., and about six miles wide from E.to W. A narrow vale, interspersed with some small 
ger hills, runs from S. to N. through the centre, bounded on each side by ranges of 

ills of moderate height. Through this vale flows, for a considerable distance, a small 
stream, which empties into the Chickopee river on the north. On this brook, within 
about one mile of the centre, are four manufacturing establishments,—two cotton and 
two woollen. The public buildings are a Cungregational meeting-house, a beautiful 
vestry, an academy building and laboratory in the centre, a Baptist meeting-house on 
the west border, and a Methodist chapel about two miles south of the centre. The town 
is divided into 15 school districts, in all of which convenient school-houses are erected, 
where schools are kept from six to ten months of each year. This town was originally 
a part of Brimfield. On petition to the general court, it was incorporated as a district, 
in the spring of 1760. Previous to this, many of the inhabitants attended public worship 
at Brimfield, and carried their dead to that place for burial. When the act of incorpora- 
tion was obtained, there were on!y 49 families within the limits of the district. In the 
month of August following, the first district meeting was held, at which all necessary 
officers were chosen, and a day appointed for fasting and prayer. ‘They commenced 
their course, as a civil and religious community, in that way, in which alone they could 
hope for prosperity, by unitedly humbling themselves before God and seeking his blessing 
and direction. They immediately proceeded to make preparation for the public worship 
of God. On the 20th of May, 1762, about two years from the act of incorporation, land 
had been procured, and the frame of a meeting-house erected. During this period, they 
had preaching in private houses by candidates. The first who supplied them was Simeon 
Strong, afterwards judge of the supreme court. On the 23d of June following, the 
meeting-house was enclosed, so that the ordaining solemnities of their first minister were 
held in it. At this time the number of inhabitants did not exceed 350. To aid them in 
building their meeting-house, the general court granted them, on petition, liberty to 
assess a tax of one penny an acre on all the land in the district, for two years. This was 
the first house built for public worship in this town. It stood near where the present 
one stands. It was never entirely finished, and not till the summer of 1767, were the 
pews made and seats assigned to the families. It was taken down in Oct. 1803, having 
stood 41 years. The same year the present house was erected and finished, and dedicated 
to the service of God. When the first meeting-house was built, the inhabitants generally, 
if not individually, belonged to one denomination. They comprised one religious society, 
of the Congregational order. Not till 1798 is there any notice of the existence of any 
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organized society of another denomination. In February of that year, ‘persons com- 
prising the first Baptist society were set off.’ In the early part of the year 1762, the 
district extended a call to Mr. Abishai Sabin. The amount of settlement and of salary 
which the people offered him is not known, though it is evident that he had a settlement. 
It is probable that the salary, being a known sum, and a matter of contract, was assessed 
early without any vote on the subject. Mr. Sabin was dismissed, at his own request, in 
July, 1771. In Oct. 1772, the district extended a call to the Rev. Jesse Ives, and offered 
him £100 settlement, and £65 and 30 cords of wood, as an annual salary. During the 
war of the revolution, specific grants were made, at different times, for his relief. It 
appears from the records, that in the years 1785 and 6, considerable dissatisfaction existed 
among the people, in relation to Mr. Ives. Two or more ecclesiastical councils were 
called in succession, to consider the subjects of complaint; and by their advice and labor, 
difficulties were removed, and he continued pastor of the church until his death. Sept. 
15, 1806, the town united in a call to the present pastor to settle with them in the 
ministry, with the offer of $500 annual salary. The church was constituted June 22, 
1762, by the same council which ordained its first pastor. The confession of faith and 
covenant, on which it was founded, still exist. No record remains of its organization, or 
of its doings, previous to Dec. 1806. ‘The facts which may be stated, that refer to the 
period antecedent to this date, are derived from undoubted authority. The confession of 
faith, above mentioned, was retained during the ministry of the first pastor, and it is 
strictly orthodox in all its statements of the doctrines of Christ. Concerning the character 
of our Lord and Saviour, and the atonement which he has made, it says: * We believe 
that God, in infinite wisdom and mercy, did appoint and send the second Person in the 
Trinity, viz. Jesus Christ, being very and eternal God, to come and take upon him the 
human nature, and so, in the body, to undergo all the punishment due to sin, and this 
was done of free grace, that man might live by and through the vicarious sufferings of 
the Son of God, who we believe has satisfied the divine justice, which otherwise must 
have been satisfied in the punishment of man.’ The second pastor introduced a new 
confession. This however was lost at a certain period of his ministry, and then he 
recurred tothe old one. This was in use, when the present pastor took the oversight of 
the church. Since that time it has been modified and rendered more definite. It was 
examined by the church, in this new draft, at a public meeting for the purpose, and 
unanimously adopted, Sept. 13, 1821. At this meeting, the brethren and sisters solemnly 
renewed covenant with God and one another. This church, therefore, has ever stood 
‘on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone.’ When the church was constituted, it consisted of about 24 members; 
12 males and about the same number of females. They were all received on letters, 
principally from the church in Brimfield. How many were added to this little band of 
disciples, during the ministry of their first and second pastors, cannot be ascertained. 
At the end of 44 years, their number amounted to 112. Many doubtless in this period 
had gone to their reward in heaven. When the present pastor was ordained, the church 
consisted of 112 members. The number now is about 400, a little more than one-third 
males. The whole number admitted from his ordination up to 1836, a period of just 29 
years, is 655,—74 by letter. This church has ever taken a lively interest in the benev- 
olent objects of the day. She has a stated contribution at every communion; and, in 
connection with members of the society, takes a collection at the general Sabbath school 
and Seamen’s concert. Nine charitable associations exist in the church and society, 
which contribute, annually, to the different societies for sending abroad the gospel in the 
world. A number of females, who assemble at stated seasons for prayer, have, for several 
years, contributed annually from $115 to $125 to sustain a missionary at the West. 
Members of the church and society have, the present year, (1835,) made up the sum of 
$500 for the aid of Rev. James L. Merrick, missionary to Persia. He is a native of this 
town, and first united with this church. They hope and intend to raise this sum annually. 
A Sabbath school has existed in this congregation since the year 1818. It is now kept 
both summer and winter. The first pastor was the Rev. Abishai Sabin. He was con- 
stituted pastor of this church June 23, 1762. His relation to the church continued about 
ten years, when he was dismissed. He was not again settled in the ministry, but died 
at Pomfret, Ct.—The second pastor was Rev. Jesse Ives. He was born at Meriden, 
Ct., 1736. He was educated at Yale college, and was graduated 1758. He first settled 
inthe ministry, in what was then a parish of Norwich, Ct., now the town of Franklin. 
How long he continued there is not ascertained. He came to this place in 1772, and 
was installed over the church, June 23, 1773. He died, while pastor, on the 3ist of 
Dec. 1805, in the 71st year of his age. The period of his ministry, in this place, was 32 
years and six months.—The present pastor of the church was ordained Dec. 17, 1806. 
His native place is West Springfield. He is a graduate of New Jersey college, of the 
class of 1804. He pursued his theological studies at the college, one year under Prof. 
Kollock, and the remainder of the time under the direction of Dr. Lathrop of West Spring- 
field. Spiritual blessings. These our gracious Lord has bestowed upon the church 
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in much mercy, and to the glory of his great name. He has attended the preaching of 
the word of his grace by the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, according to his will, 
He has frequently refreshed his heritage when it was weary, and to his name be all the 
glory. There have been nine seasons, within the 25 past years, in which more or 
less special attention to religion was manifest, and in which a greater or less number 
were brought to submit to Christ, and take his yoke upon them. The years 1810, 12, 
13, 17, 19, 25, 29, 31, and 34 were particularly distinguished by divine influence. The 
number brought into this church, as the immediate fruit of these revivals, is about 500, 
Two-fifths of these were admitted to the church from the summer of 1810 to the close of 
1817. Many who were subjects of renewing grace, during the progress of these 
revivals, have united with other churches, and some remain unconnected with any 
church. Though divine influence was more special and powerful in the years 1812, 13, 
and 17, yet, from the beginning to the close of these five years, there seemed to bea 
silent progressive work of the Holy Spirit. The number admitted to the church averaged 
about 25 a year. The subjects of these revivals have generally held on their way, and 
witnessed a good confession. Sume have gone back to their former state of feeling, and 
habits of thinking and acting; while others have, in great measure, lost their spirituality, 
and their deep concern for the good of Christ’s church, and the cause of vital godliness, 
But while we have looked with grief upon such cases of departure from God, we have 
been permitted to witness the triumphs of some in the last conflict, and are cheered in 


beholding others living for God.” 


[To be concluded } 
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Area in English Inhabitants in National debt 

square statute miles. round Nos. about M. Dolls. 
—_ Empire, including Malta and the } 119,500 24 millions 4,000 

onian Isles, ; ol. ee a 

Sa a ae ee ee ee 35 500 
Austria, including Cracow,. . . . . . 283,271 35 = « 200 
Prussia, Ree ran ese cae tm 109,500 16 Os 115 
Independent German States, . . . . . 95,485 154“ 120 
Netherlands, including Belgium,. . . . 25,515 a « 200 
+ bh we el ee eee 1,445,560 48 *« 250 
Ottoman Empire, including Greece,. . . 208,044 10 «“« 52 
i.e... © ee «© © 8 © & + 8 182,996 ma | 260 
a ne oe ee 37,310 es 25 
Naples and Sicily, ......6-. 42,179 = * 100 
Sardinia, . a ae eae ee ee 29,553 45 « 25 
— States, Tuscany, Parma, Madeira, 31,183 5 100 
an a aaa ee ee ee 4 « 18 
ee a 53,409 21-5 40 
a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 14,848 23 « 2 

3,194,453 234 millions 6,000 mil. 


Specie estimated at 1,800 millions dollars. 

United States 2,000,000 square miles—17 millions inhabitants—national debt, none. 
Individual States’ debt 100 millions, and specie estimated at 70 millions,—or $334 of 
specie and solid currency per individual in Europe,—and $10 of specie and solid currency 
per individual in the United States. 





Ir has been calculated that no less than 5,000,000 francs have been lost in Paris since 
1830, by unsuccessful attempts to establish periodical works.—For. Qu. Rev. 


During the year 1836, there were printed in Paris 6,632 works, written in French, 


English, German, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Polish, &c.; besides 1,154 works of 


engravings and lithographs.— Gent. Mag. 
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1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837, 


. Cotton velvets and quilting made in 
. Arkwright obtained the first patent for the spinning frame, which he further improved. 
. The stocking frame applied by Hammond to the making of lace. 

. A bill passed to prevent the export of machinery used for cotton factories. 

. Mule spinning invented by Hargrage. 

2. First import of raw cotton from Brazil into England. 

. Watt took out his patent for the steam-engine. 

. A bounty granted in England on the export of certain cotton goods. 

. Power-looms invented by Dr. Cartwright. Steam-engines used in cotton factories. 

. Bleaching first performed by the agency of the oxymuriatic acid. 


CHRONOLOGY OF COTTON. 


CHRONOLOGY OF COTTON. 


. Mr. Wyatt spins the first cotton yarn in England by machinery. 
. The Datch first exported cotton from Surinam, 
. First mill for spinning cotton erected at Birmingham, moved by mules or horses, but not 


successful in its operations. 
The fly-shuttle generally used in —— 


sngland for the first time. 


First machinery to spin cotton put in operation in France. 


. Sea Island cotton first planted in the United States, and upland cotton first cultivated for 


use and exported about this time. 
Salter, an Englishman, builds the first American cotton factory, at Pawtucket, R. 1. 
Eli Whitney, an American, invents the cotton gin, which he patents. 


. First mill and machinery for cotton erected in Switzerland. 

. Spinning by machinery introduced into Saxony this year. 

. First cotton factory built in New Hampshire. 

. Power-looms successfully and widely introduced into England. 


The revolution in Spanish America begins to furnish new markets for cotton manufac- 
tures. 


. Digest of cotton manufactures in the United States, by Mr. Gallatin, and another by 


“ench Coxe, Esq. of Philadelphia. 


- Machinery to make bobbin lace patented by John Burn. 
. The India trade more free, and more British manufactures sent there. ~ 
9. The power-loom introduced into the United States, first at Waltham. 


Average price of cotton, 24 cents—higher than since 1810. New method of preparing 
sewing cotton, by Mr. Holt. 


. Extraordinary prices of Alabama cotton lands. 


Steam-power first applied with success extensively to lace manufactures, 


. First cotton factory in Lowell erected. vane 

. First export of raw cotton from Egypt into Great Britain, 

. In New Orleans, cotton at from 23 to 25 cents per pound. 

. Self-acting mule spinner, patented in England, by Roberts. 


American cotton manufactures first exported to any considerable extent. 


. Highest duty in the United States on foreign cotton manufactures. 


About this time, Mr. Byer introduced a machine from the United States into England, 
for the purpose of making cards, ; - 
Duty on cotton goods imported into the United States reduced: and in Englaad it is 
forbid to employ minors in cotton mills for more than nine hours on a Saturday: in 
consequence, they work at something else. 

Cotton 17 cents. 

Extensive purchases made of cotton lands by speculators and others. 

The season began at 15 cents, and the year ended at 20 cents. 

Cotton reached 22 cents, and then 








PARIS NEWSPAPERS. 


THE sale of newspapers at Paris, is stated in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review” for 


October 


Gazette de France, 
Journal des Débats, 


Constitut 


Courrier Francais, 


emps, . 


Quotidienne, i ; 


National, 


Bon Sens, 





» 1836, as follows :— 
. . ° ° . 9,800 Estafette, . . . . . . . 3,100 
- « « « «+ 9,400} Journalde Paris, -. «© «© «+ « « 2200 
ionnel, , . i ‘ . - 8300] Echo, . ° ° ° ° ° ° - 2,100 
‘ . ‘ ‘ - 6,300 | Moniteur, ° ° ° ° ° ° - 1,900 
ad . . . . . . 6,200 Impartial, ad . . . . . 1,500 
. ‘ : ‘ - 4,600 | Messager, ° ° . . : ° - 1,400 
° ° ° ‘ ° ‘ - 4,200 | Journal du Commerce, . ° ° ° - 1,400 
aa - 3.200| France, . + + © «+ «© « « 21,100 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Death of the Godly an Incentive to Virtue. A Sermon, occasioned by the 
death of the Rev. George Cowles, and of Mrs. Elizabeth R. Cowles ; preached 
in Danvers, Ms., Nov. 12, 1837. By Harrison G. Park, Pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church, Danvers. pp. 40. 


The text of this well-written and highly appropriate sermon is Psalm xii.1. “ Help, 
Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful fail from among the children of men.” 
The object of the preacher is, first, to illustrate the worth of the godly, and secondly, 
to show that their death is an incentive to prayer for divine help. A principal part of 
the sermon is taken up in delineating the character and death of Mr. and Mrs. Cowles, 
who perished in the wreck of the steam-boat Home, on the 9th of October, 1837. We 
here present an abstract of considerable length, as it will be likely to interest all our 
readers. The Rev. George Cowles was the son of Theodore and Margaret Cowles, and 
was born in the north village of New Hartford, Ct. March 11,1798. Of him in child- 
hood, one who knew him well, writes, ‘he possessed a firm and vigorous constitution, 
capable of enduring exposure and fatigue. In the schools of his native village, he 
maintained a very respectable standing. An affectionate disposition, and engaging 
manners, secured to him the attachment, not only of his fellow-pupils, but of all the 
inhabitants of the place. He enjoyed the advantages of early and faithful religious 
instruction from his pious mother, the influence of which had great effect upon his sub- 
sequent life. Upon the consecration of his father to Christ, which did not occur till 
some years after the birth of this son, he was devoted by his parents to the Christian 
ministry. Accordingly, with this end in view, though his mind was not specially 
interested in the great truths of the gospel, he was sent by his parents to Phillips acad- 
emy, Andover, Ms. to prepare for college. He entered this institution in the year 1814. 

‘« Mr. Cowles had not long been at the academy, before his heart became subject to 
the renewing influences of the Holy Ghost, and thus a foundation was laid for prepara- 
tion to become an ambassador of Jesus. He did not, however, make a public profession 
of religion, until the summer of 1817, when he united with the church in the theological 
seminary, Andover. In the autumn of this year, he entered the freshman class at Yale 
college, at which institution he was graduated with honor in 1821. Immediately after 
his graduation, he became connected with the theological seminary at Andover, where 
he continued three years. Completing his theological education, he left this school of 
the prophets as a licentiate in the fall of 1824. He then gave his energies to a work, 
which had long been, and which ever continued to be, very near his heart. I mean 
that of spreading the gospel among the heathen. He entered the service of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and continued an agent about 
two years and a half. His health becoming feeble, he resigned his office in the winter 
of the year 1827. In April following, he received a unanimous call from the Second 
church in Danvers, in which the parish concurred, to settle with them in the ministry. 
In June, he communicated his acceptance. By reason of his continued indisposition, 
his ordination did not occur till Sept. 11. Though he entered on his work with a con- 
stitution impaired by his indefatigable labors as an agent of the American Board, yet 
he was enabled, through the kindness of God, to discharge very acceptably and usefully 
the duties of his office, with but little interruption, till Sept. 1835. The last Sabbath in 
this month he preached a part of the day, and after this, but one Sabbath ; he was never 
permitted to preach here again. ‘This occasion was the first Sabbath in January, 1836. 
He then, with a debilitated body and tremulous voice, preached his last sermon from 
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these most solemn words, ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return.’ Though 
unable to discharge the onerous duties of his office in this extensive field, yet the strong 
reciprocal love between him and his people, forbade the thought that he must entirely 
cease, and give up his place to another. Hope that disease might be conquered, led to 
the suspension of his labors, from month to month; but this hope, disease disregarded ; 
and he deemed it duty to ask to be entirely released from his pastora] and ministerial 
relation. This request was granted, and he was dismissed Oct. 26,1036. This pastoral 
relation continued nine years, one month and fifteen days. 

“ On the 7th of October, Saturday in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Cowles took passage 
in a steam-packet for Charleston, S. C., designing to pass the winter in Georgia, with 
a brother and sister,—but their thoughts were not God’s thoughts. They were ripe 
for higher service than any which exists below ; and for nobler joys than rise this side 
of heaven; and God took them! On the morning after their packet sailed, a gale of 
wind began, which continued with ruder and ruder power, till the bark struck—and 
broke—and gave her numerous passengers to the mercy of the waves, by which most of 
them, our friends among the rest, were buried in death! This awful event took place 
in the evening of October ‘th, 1837. 

“ A partial acquaintance with this beloved servant of Christ, would induce the con- 
viction, that he possessed many most excellent traits of character, by which he was 
remarkably prepared for the sphere in which he moved; and a little inquiry would 
gather proof, that the first were the correct impressions. You could not long be with 
him, without discovering that his soul was bound up in the salvation of his fellow-beings. 
Subsequently to his conversion, this was always said of him, ‘he careth for souls.’ 
When in college, he earnestly sought their salvation, and in the revival of 120, his was 
no small instrumentality in directing sinners to the blessed Saviour. In his vacations, 
which were passed at home, the love of souls was the ruling passion of his heart. His 
instinctive discernment of character, especially of men in the ordinary walks of life, 
was another great excellence in Mr. Cowles. Doubtless it was very much enlarged in 
his agency, when, on his extensive travels, he came in contact with individuals of every 
class, and in all circumstances. Mr. Cowles was remarkably endowed with a suscepti- 
bility of feeling for others, which much advanced his usefulness. He was enabled to 
approach very near the heart. His people had no sorrows, and he was not stricken. 
Neither had they joys, which were not hisown. ‘Thus interested in their welfare ; thus 
sympathetic and tender ; being quick in discerning the different grades of feeling, and 
gifled with uncommon conversational powers, he was permitted to achieve great ends 
in his pastoral visitations. 

“ The character of Mr. Cowles as a preacher, perhaps is delineated in the following 
language: The distinguishing characteristics of his sermons, were their purely evan- 
gelical cast, their faithful elucidation of the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, and 
their adaptation to the peculiar feelings of his people, as modified by the ever varying 
incidents and circumstances of life. Having these excellences in the pulpit and in pas- 
toral visitation, his success in winning souls to Christ might well be anticipated. During 
the period of his ministry there were added to his church ninety-eight members, making 
on an average nearly eleven a year. 

“ Although our brother had this success at home, yet the bounds of his parish did not 
constitute his entire sphere of action. He felt for a world. When he became convinced 
the great Head of the church did not require of him this sacrifice, it was his design to 
devote himself to the concerns of the American Board, that he might be instrumental 
at home, in scattering the waters of salvation abroad. We have already seen him intro- 
duced into this department of labor, and here he would have remained, had not the 
fatigues of his agency broken down his constitution. The services which he rendered 
the Board at this time were truly valuable. On the 13th of February, 1828, he was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Ripley Adams, second daughter of John Adams, Esq. then 
principal of Phillips academy, Andover. 
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“¢ Mrs. Cowles was born in Colchester, Ct. July 7, 1805. Her childhood was marked 
with those traits of character, which appeared in such attraction at mature age. There 
were then indications of uncommon mind, and of an affectionate, ingenuous and generous 
heart. By the removal of her father to Andover, when she was yet an infant, at the 
period when her mind began to be developed, there were about her influences of a lite- 
rary character of uncommon order, which were highly favorable to her progress in 
knowledge. As her years increased, she enjoyed other facilities for the instruction and 
embellishment of her mind, which were presented in the best schools in our country. 
These advantages, she most diligently improved, in the acquisition of an education of 
great variety and perfection. At an early age she found her Saviour, and made a public 
profession of religion, and united with the church in the theological seminary, Andover. 

“ Upon her connection with this people, which occurred at her marriage, she was, by 
her ardent piety and accomplished education and bland disposition, eminently qualified 
for the station she filled. She was such a companion asa pastor needed—and such a 
friend as made it safe for all to be subject to her influence. Into the different divisions 
of female influence, in the parish, hers was ever enstamped ; and all, whether at ‘ Bible 
class,’ ‘ Sabbath school,’ ‘circle,’ or ‘society, felt themselves the more benefited by her 
presence. Her cares at home, made it alike her convenience and pleasure, to be active 
in ways of usefulness ; and, doubtless, in the day when her usefulness shall be brought 
to light, many souls will appear as crowns of her rejoicing forever.” 

Our limits forbid us to abstract further from this interesting discourse. The appendix 
embodies various interesting matters pertaining to the loss of the Home, by which so 
many individuals throughout our country were overwhelmed with grief. 


2. Principles and Results of Congregationalism. 4 Sermon, delivered at the 
Dedication of the House of Worship erected by the First Congregational Church, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 11, 1837. By the Rev. John Todd, Pastor of the Church. 


pp. 64. 


This sermon is founded on the text, “ Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; and are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone; in whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord.” Eph. ii. 19—21. After some remarks on the word church, 
and upon its meaning under the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, Mr. Todd states 
the following as the general principles of the church, as founded by Christ and his 
inspired apostles. 1. The churches were separate, independent bodies, composed of 
renewed men, who voluntarily united themselves together to enjoy the preached word 
and the ordinances of the gospel, and to mutually aid each other to build up the kingdom 
of Christ. 2. They were instructed and guided, and their poor provided for, by bishops 
and deacons of their own choosing. 3. The bishop was the overseer, not of other min- 
isters, but of the flock of God. 4. The government and discipline of each church was 
within itself, and by itself. 5. The gifts of the different members were employed to 
aid the whole. 6. In cases of discipline, the churches used every proper means to vin- 
dicate the honor of Christ, and to reclaim the offender. The preacher, after briefly dis- 
cussing these particulars, proceeds to point out the principles of Congregationalism, as 
a form of church government. These are, 1. That Christ is the head of his church, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood. 2. The Bible is the only standard of 
faith, government, and practice. 3. It is a fundamental principle of Congregationalism, 
that every church shall govern itself. Remarks are then made, showing the practical 
results of Congregationalism, as they appeared in England, Holland, New England, etc. 
Objections to this form of government are stated and refuted. The sermon is one of 
great ability and candor. Those who are not convinced by its arguments, will be 
pleased with its spirit. It is printed by William Marshall & Co. with much taste and 


neatness. 
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3. Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns for 1837. Boston: Dutton & 
Wentworth. 1838. pp. 302. 


In 1337, the legislature of Massachusetts appointed a board of education, consisting of 
the governor and lieutenant-governor, ex officio, and eight other persons, viz. Edward 
A. Newton of Pittsfield, Emerson Davis of Westfield, James G. Carter of Lancaster, 
George Putnam of Roxbury, Jared Sparks of Cambridge, Edmund Dwight of Boston, 
Thomas Robbins of Rochester, and Robert Rantoul, Jr., of Gloucester. Of this board, 
the Hon. Horace Mann, late president of the senate of Massachusetts, issecretary. The 
report, whose title is given at the head of this article, was prepared by him, evidently 
with great accuracy and painstaking. Returns are included from all the towns in the 
State except Charlemont, Clarksburg, Florida, Goshen, Harvard, Holland, Lenox, 
Monroe, Tolland, Wayland and Woburn. Returns have been received from a greater 
number of towns, this year, than ever before, and they have evidently been made 
with far greater accuracy than in any previous year. The following is the general 


aggregate : 


Number of towns which have made returns, 294 
Population, May 1, 1837, (not including State paupers, inmates of 
hospitals, etc.) 691 ,222 
Valuation in 1830, $206 ,457,662 58 
Number of public schools, 2,918 
Number of scholars of all ages in the schools, Winter, 141,837 
“6 “ és “ Summer, 122,884 
Total, 264,721 
Average attendance in the schools, Winter, 111,520 
= = ad Summer, 94,956 
Total, 206,476 
Number of persons between 4 and 16 years of age, 177,053 
Average length of the schools, in months and days, 6.25 
Number of teachers, including summer and winter terms, Males, 2,370 
“ “ “ ‘“ Females, 3,591 
Average wages per month, including board,—Males, $2 44 
«“ a Females, $11 38 
Amount raised by taxes for the support of schools, $465,228 04 
Raised by taxes for teachers’ wages, including board, if paid 
from the public money, $387,124 17 
Raised voluntarily to prolong common schools, including fuel 
and board, if contributed, $48,301 15 
Number of academics, or private schools, 854 
Aggregate of months kept, 5,619 
Aggregate of scholars, 27 266 
Aggregate paid for tuition, $328,026 75 
Amount of local funds, $189,536 24 
Income from the same, $9,571 79 


4. Transactions of the Statistical Society of London. Vol. I. Part I. London. 
1837. pp. 148, quarto. 


The articles in this volume are :—Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Knowledge, 
by W. Jacob, Esq.; Analysis of Statistical Documents respecting France, by T. R. 
VOL, X, 36 
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Preston ; Statistics of Epidemic Cholera, by Sir D. Barry, M. D.; Connection between 
Crime and Ignorance, by G. R. Porter, Esq. ; On the Increase of Wealth and Expen- 
diture, by Col. Sykes ; and M. Hoffman’s Statistical View of the Births and Deaths in 
the Prussian States, translated by W. R. Deverell, Esq. We make one extract from 
the tables of M. Hoffman. The total number of persons who died in the Prussian 
States in the fifteen years from 1820 to 1834, was officially registered according to 
the following scale of ages: 





Males. Females. Total. 
Born dead, 147,705 109,363 257,068 
Died in the first year, 715,284 581,540 = 1,296,824 
“ ‘© 2d and 3d year, 317,934 300,630 618,56 
as “ 4th and 5th year, 129,390 125,919 3,309 
“ “ 6th and 7th year, 73,331 70,970 = 144,301 
“ “ 8th to the 10th year, 65,161 62,932 123,093 
a ‘ 11th to the 14th year, 50,509 50,460 101,019 
és “ 15th to the 20th year, 67,880 64,449 132,329 
“ ‘« 2st to the 25th year, 81,096 64,184 145,280 
as “ 26th to the 30th year, 67,494 72,989 140,483 
os “3st to the 35th year, 64,714 77,224 141,938 
es “36th to the 40th year, 68,725 83,167 151,892 
ad ‘41st to the 45th year, 80,497 86,343 166,840 
es “ 46th to the 50th year, 91,213 85,129 176,342 
és “ 5st to the 55th year, 104,898 97 ,987 202,885 
6 “ 56th to the 60th year, 113,184 107,556 220,740 
as “ 61st to the 65th year, 135,108 140,052 = 275,160 
“ “ 66th to the 70th year, 125,620 130,840 256,460 
“ “ 7st to the 75th year, 119,016 127,355 =. 246,371 
as ‘« 76th to the 80th year, 94,777 96,935 191,712 
“ “ 8ist to the 85th year, 61,148 63,369 124,517 
“ 86th to the 90th year, 27,55 28,950 56,5 
“after the 90th year, 12,452 14,124 26,576 
Total of all ages, 2,814,742 2,642,467 5,457,209 


Of 7,593,017 children born in a period of fifteen years, there were born dead, 257,068 ; 
that is, of 100,000, 3,386, which is a little above one-thirtieth. And of those who 
died after birth, but before the completion of their first year, 1,296,824; that is, of 
100,000, 17,079. Total of those born dead and who died in the first year, 1,553,892 ; 
that is, of 100,000, 20,465. The number of children born dead, and the number dying 
in their first year, might assuredly be diminished by the influence of competent 
circumstances and of moral habits; inasmuch as the former would admit of more 
indulgence and attention to the wants of mothers and children among the great mass 
of the people ; while the latter would occasion the prevalence of more maternal care. 
Still, however important may be the improvement of the people in these two respects, 
the number of children who do not survive the first year of their life, will always 
remain very considerable. 


5. Education in the State of New York. 


From the late annual message of governor Marcy, we select a few items. The 
whole number of organized school districts in the State, Dec. 31, 1836, was 10,345, 
from 9,713 of which reports were made to the superintendent. The number of 
children between five and sixteen years of age residing on that day in the districts from 
which reports were made, was 536,882; and the whole of all ages instructed in 1836, 
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was 524,188. The amount of public money distributed to the districts during the year, 
was $335,095 10. This amount, together with the sum of $436,446 46 paid by the 
inhabitants of the districts, has been applied to the payment of the wages of the 
teachers, making an aggregate of $772,241 56 expended for that purpose. Of this 
amount, however, a few thousand dollars were appropriated in the city of New York 
to repairing and finishing school-houses. The average period during which schools 
were kept in 1836 in the districts from which reports were received, was seven months. 
The number of academies subject to the visitation of the regents of the university of 
the State is now larger than it has been any time heretofore. There were more than 
6,000 students instructed in those that made returns. About 4,500 were classical 
students, or such as were attending to the higher branches of English education. It 
appears by the returns that the number of students attending the academies is in- 
creasing. The amount of permanent capital invested in lots and buildings, in libraries 
and philosophical apparatus for the academies that reported, was nearly $700,000; and 
the amount paid for salaries and compensation of teachers, exceeded $93,000. The 
productive capital of the common school fund, is $1,916,647 68. Its income during 
the last fiscal year, was $94,349 93. The annual apportionment to the common schools, 
is $110,000. Although the revenue of the present year falls considerably short of this 
sum, the surplus of the preceding year is more than sufficient to make up the deficiency. 
The capital of the literature fund, is $268,092 67, and produced a revenue for the last 
year, of $13,016 16. 











































6. Speech in behalf of the University of Nashville, delivered on the day of Com- 
mencement, Oct. 4, 1837. By Philip Lindsley, President of the University. 
pp. 38. 


This speech is addressed to the citizens of Nashville, in behalf of the University. 
The objections which are urged against the University are first stated and refuted. 
These are, 1, personal; 2, those of a party complexion; 3, those arising from the 
locality ; 4, from the assumed inefficiency of college education ; 5, it is asserted that 
the University is designed for the rich, not for the poor. These objections are an- 
swered at length, and with great point and directness. Dr. Lindsley then shows the 
advantages which would accrue to Nashville from a flourishing and well-endowed 
University. It would add to the wealth and prosperity of the city. It would create a 
reputation for it. It would collect a literary society. It would present facilities for the 
higher education of the people. A well-endowed and conducted University is a grand 
conservative principle of civilization, truth, virtue, learning, liberty and religion. The 
University has ever been the friend and nursery of common schools. In short, colleges 
or universities are indispensable to the progress or long continuance of civilization and 
Christianity. 


7. The Inaugural Address of Daniel Read, M. A., Professor of Languages in 
the Ohio University, delivered at the Commencement, Sept. 1837. pp. 15. 


This is a brief but sensible argument in favor of the study of the classics at college. 
The sentiments advanced in it respecting the importance of an accurate and extended 
knowledge of the leading college studies, meets with our full approbation. We are 
glad that they are finding currency in the West. In the Appendix, it is stated that the 
institution commenced its operations at Athens, in 1810,as an academy. As such, it 
was conducted till 1820, when the usual college classes were organized. During this 
period, a considerable number of young men received the elements of a classical and 
scientific education, and some were thought worthy of a degree. The first individual 
who received the degree of B. A. was the Hon. Thomas Ewing, late senator of the 
United States. This was in 1815, and it was the first literary degree conferred in Ohio. 
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The first regular college class, consisting of three individuals, graduated in 1823. The 
whole number of graduates is about 100. Of these, 34 are clergymen, 32 lawyers, 4 
professors in college, and 3 foreign missionaries. More than 100 have taken a partial 
course in the institution. The course of studies is, in most respects, like that of Yale 
college. It has a valuable philosophical and chemical apparatus. From the very 
origin of the institution, instruction in the Bible has been systematically attended to, 
The commencement is on the third Wednesday in September. The number of 
students is 99. 


8. An Appeal to Parents for Female Education on Christian Principles, with a 
Prospectus of St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. pp. 33. 


This pamphlet is taken up in delineating the principles on which female seminaries 
should be conducted, and with some details respecting the St. Mary’s [all institution. 
A stock has been created, to the amount of $25,000, in one hundred shares of $250 
each. This is to be appropriated to the purchase of the property, to the supply of 
furniture and apparatus, and to such enlargements and improvements as may be 
necessary. More than half the shares were subscribed when the circular was printed, 
The Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D. is chaplain and head of the family ; Rev. John P. Lathrop, 
principal teacher; Mrs. Susan Eaton, matron; Miss Almira Homer, assistant teacher ; 
with five other assistant teachers. 


9. The Connection between Early Religious Instruction and Mature Piety. A 
Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, May 22, 1837. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of the Church of the Epiphany. Phila- 
delphia. 1837. pp. 28. 


Dr. Tyng’s text is, “‘ Those that be planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in 
the courts of our God; they shall still bring forth fruit in old age ; they shall be fat and 
flourishing ; to show that the Lord is upright, and there is no unrighteousness in him.” 
Ps. xcii. 13—15. The discourse illustrates, 1, the operation of early religious instruc- 
tion towards the formation of subsequent religious character; 2, exhibits the foundation 
upon which this important expectation is cherished; and, 3, urges, upon this ground, 
the claims of the Sunday school enterprise, and of the American Sunday School Union, 
upon the attention of the community. The sermon will well repay an attentive perusal. 
It is catholic, sound and judicious. 


10. Christianity fitted for Universal Diffusion. A Sermon preached in North 
Yarmouth, Me., June 28, 1837, before the Maine Missionary Society, at its 
Thirtieth Anniversary. By Thomas T’. Stone, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, East Machias. 1837. pp. 39. 


This sermon is founded on Ps. Ixxii. 17, “ His name shall endure for ever: His 
name shall be continued as long as the sun: and men shall be blessed in him: all 
nations shall call him blessed.”’ The proposition eloquently enforced and illustrated by 
Mr. Stone is, that Christianity is adapted perfectly to the nature of man. The whole 
history of the world proves that human nature demands some form of religion. It also 
asks for such a religion as that of Jesus Christ. Man is conscious of guilt and sin, and 
needs pardon and purification. Christianity assures the believer, that in every worthy 
enterprise and virtuous effort, the power of God is with him. Christianity possesses 4 
self-diffusive power in the form of its application to human affections. In the person 
of Christ, it embodies what man feels in himself to be true virtue. Another peculiarity 
of this religion is, its adaptation to the whole mind in every stage of its progress. The 
preacher then considers the question: Is it probable that this religion will in fact be set 
before all men? The inferences from this subject are, 1, that we should all seek @ 
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thorough and intimate acquaintance with Christianity ; 2, this knowledge should not 
be dead nor fruitless: 3, it becomes us to act constantly on the principle, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, manifesting himself in his gospel and by means of his disciples, is the 
real agent in establishing his own universal reign. 


11. The Apostolical Fathers, Polycarp and Ignatius. Burlington, N.J. 1837. 
pp. 48. 


The Apostolical Fathers, Clement, bishop of Rome. Burlington, N.J. 1837. 
pp. 32. 


The first of these pamphlets contains some account of Polycarp and of his martyrdom, 
with his epistle to the Philippians; a sketch of Ignatius and of his martyrdom, together 
with his epistles to the Smyrneans, the Trallians, the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the 
Romans, the Philadelphians, and to Polycarp. The other pamphlet comprises a bio- 
graphical sketch of Clement, and his epistle to the Corinthians, with a fragment from 
Jreneus. The pamphlets are well printed, and will serve to extend a knowledge of the 
lives and writings of these eminently holy men. 


12. Death and Heaven. A Sermon preached at Newark, N. J., at the Interment of 
the Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D., on the 10th of Nov. 1837. By Gardiner 
Spring, ~— Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of New 
York. pp. 40. 


A Discourse occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D., 
delivered Nov. 26, 1837, in the Chapel of Williams College. By Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D., President of the College. pp. 20. 


These are both excellent sermons. A considerable part of Dr. Spring's is occupied 
with an exposition of the text, while Dr. Hopkins, after a brief introduction, proceeds 
to delineate the life and character of Dr. Griffin. Both are worthy and well-wrought 
memorials of the exalted character of him whose course was so full of blessings to the 
church and to the world. Dr. Spring’s text is 1 Cor. v. 1. ‘ For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Pres. Hopkins discourses from Acts 
xiii. 36. “ For David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell 
on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers.’’ From the two sermons, we shall now make 
out a brief abstract of the life of Dr. Griffin. 

Edward Dorr Griffin was born at East Haddam, Ct. Jan. 6,1770. He was the son 
of George Griffin, an independent farmer of that place. He was educated at Yale 
college, where he graduated in 1790. He excelled in every department, and attained 
the first station in his class. Upon leaving college, he superintended, for a few months, 
an academy at Derby, a pleasant village near New Haven. There he was attacked by 
a severe illness, which confined him several weeks. His early religious education, and 
his serious reflections and prayers during his sickness were made the power of God to 
his salvation. The study of the law, which had been his favorite object, was abandoned. 
In the spring of 1792, he united with the church in Derby. In about six months, 
(having in the mean time studied divinity with the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards of 
New Haven,) he was licensed to preach the gospel. He was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational church in New Hartford, Ct., in 1795. But few men in our country 
ever entered on the work of the ministry under brighter auspices. It was the com- 
mencement of the age of American revivals, in which he felt an absorbing interest, and 
in which he was an early and efficient agent. At New Hartford he was associated with 
the kindred spirits of Mills, Hallock, Strong and Gillet. About the time of his settle- 
ment at New Hartford, Dr. Griffin was married to Frances Huntington, the niece and 
adopted daughter of Samuel Huntington, governor of Connecticut, with whom he lived 
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in great harmony, and whom he followed to the grave only about three months before 
his own death. During the six years in which Dr. Grittin was pastor in New Hartford, 
about fifty or sixty adjacent congregations were visited with revivals of religion re- 
markably pure and powerful. In 1795, fifty were added to Dr. Griffin’s church, and in 
1798 and 1799, about fifty heads of families in his parish became the subjects of renew- 
ing grace. 

In the fall of 1800, Dr. G. removed to Orange, N. J., where he spent about six 
months, and had fifty souls as the seals of his ministry ; and in Oct. 1°01, he was in- 
stalled as colleague with Dr. M’Whorter over the First Presbyterian church in Newark, 
In 1807, there was a wonderful work of grace at Newark. From 230 to 250 in his 
society became interested in the great salvation. At one sacrament 97 new members 
were added to the church. 

In 1808, Dr. Griffin was solicited with great unanimity to fill at once the pulpit of 
Park Street church in Boston, and the chair of professor of sacred rhetoric at Andover. 
“Jt was no common trial,” says Dr. Spring, “to his pupils, that he vacated the profes- 
sor’s chair. To his unchanging friend and patron who nominated him to that office, it 
was one of the severest trials of his life. The individual who addresses you, was one 
of a class of about 30, who first enjoyed the benefit of his instructions.” After his 
removal from the seminary, he remained in connection with Park Street church from 
his installation in July, 1811, till his dismission in the spring of 1815. While in Boston, 
he published his Park Street Lectures, which have been widely circulated in four or five 
editions, and which have been the means of much good. As he was the only orthodox 
Congregational clergyman in the city except one, his meeting-house was much resorted 
to by members of the legislature and by strangers, and he thus became extensively 
known throughout the State, and indeed throughout the country. Many souls were 
here the fruits of his labors. 

In 1815, he became pastor of the Second Presbyterian church in Newark. Here he 
was once more distinguished not only as a successful preacher of the gospel, but as an 
assistant founder, and active, zealous friend of our great benevolent and religious in- 
stitutions. In his study at Andover, the incipient measures were taken which resulted 
in the formation of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. After 
he removed to Newark, the United Foreign Missionary Society sprung up under his 
care. Next to Samuel J. Mills, he seems to have done more than any other man to 
give form and features to several of our great national institutions. 

In 1821, he was elected president of Williams college. ‘* He had precisely the kind 
of reputation,” says Dr. Hopkins, “ which was needed for the college at this crisis; a 
cumparatively large class entered, and the college continued to increase in numbers.” 
In 1225, the trustees resolved to raise a fund of $25,000 to establish a new professor- 
ship, and to build a chapel. In the raising of this sum, Dr. Griffin was the principal 
agent. In a time of general embarrassment, he raised $12,000 in four weeks. The 
fund was completed; a professorship of rhetoric and moral philosophy was founded ; 
and Sept. 2, 1¢28, a commodious chapel was dedicated. During his connection with 
the college, there were several powerful revivals of religion, especially that in 1825, 
which for a long time changed the whole aspect of the college. In the fall of 1836, in 
consequence of increasing infirmities, he resigned his presidency, and soon after re- 
moved to Newark, N. J., where, in the family of his son-in-law, Lyndon A. Smith, M. 
D., he lived till his death, which took place Nov. 8, 1837. His last days were tranquil 
and happy. On the day before his death, his family were called up to see him die. 
One of them inquired if he suffered any pain. To which he answered, none; and in 
his own emphatic manner, though scarcely able to articulate, he added, “* My heavenly 
Father—my dear Redeemer’s mercy and faithfulness—I pray you give him glory 
forever!’’ During the evening before his death, he remarked, “‘ The Saviour never 80 
manifested his preciousness to me before.” 
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We should be glad to quote the remarks 
which both the preachers make on the 
character of Dr. Griffin, but our limits ad- 
monish us to forbear. We are happy 
to add, that the Rev. Dr. Sprague of 
Albany is expected to prepare a memoir 
of Dr. Griffin. 


13. .2 Discourse delivered at Providence, 
Aug. 5, 1836, in Commemoration of 
the First Settlement of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations; being 
the Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Providence. By 
John Pitman, Member of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. pp. 72. 


Roger Williams landed in Providence in 
the summer of 1636. The precise date can- 
not be ascertained. The earliest record of 
his being there, is found in the journal of 
governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, of 
July 26, O. S. 1636. The deed of the land 
on which Providence is now built, from 
the chief sachems of the Narragansetts to 
Williams, bears date March 24, 1638, 
though the first purchase was made in 
1636. The first male child born in Provi- 
dence was Mr. Williams’s eldest son, who 
was born in Sept. 1638, and named Provi- 
dence. The year after the settlement of 
Providence, the services of Williams were 
of great importance in preventing a union 
between the Pequots and Narragansetts, 
and in attaching the latter to the English. 
The island of Rhode Island was settled 
in 1638. In 1640, Portsmouth was settled, 
and in 1642-3, Warwick. In 1644, Roger 
Williams procured a liberal charter from 
the English government. On the 19th of 
May, 1647, the inhabitants met at Ports- 
mouth, and agreed on a form of govern- 
ment, and chose their magistrates—a presi- 
dent and four assistants. In 1654, Roger 
Williams was chosen president. On the 
8th of July, 1663, a new charter was 
granted by Charles II. In April, 1603, 
Roger Williams died, aged 83. Various 
and interesting memorials in relation to the 
progress of Providence and of Rhode Island 
generally, may be found in this elaborate 
production of judge Pitman. Our pages 
will not allow us to extract many interest- 
ing incidents which are recorded by his 
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eg .. STICKNEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Eastport, Maine, 
May 10, 1837. 

FRANKLIN YEATON, Cong. ord. evang. Perry, Me. Oct. 4. 
ALBERT COLE, Cong. ord. pastor, Bivehill, Me. Oct. 24. 
HORATIO ILLSLEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Cherryfield, Oct. 26, 
GEORGE W. ADAMS, Cong. ord. pastor, Brooksville, Me. 


Oct. 26. 
ELIAS WELLS, JR. Cong. ord. pastor, Foxcroft and Dover, 
Me. Nov. 8. 
ELI — Cong. ord. pastor, Hallowell, Me. Jan. 8, 
533. 


FREDERICK A. ADAMS, Cong. ord. pastor, Amherst, New 
Hampshire, Nov. 22, 1837. 


BBAAC NILLEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Goffetown, N. H. 

Nov. 23. 

EDWARD BUXTON, Cong. inst. pastor, West Boscawen, 
N. H. Dec. 14. 

CYRUS B. DRAKE, Cong. ord. pastor, Royalton, Vermon 
Oc. 12,7. ° rr ye ee . 

ne 5. Serre Cong. ord. F. Missionary, Williamstown, 

t. Nov. 1, 


T. W. DUNCAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Burke, Vt. Nov. 8. 

ne —“" we Cong. inst. pastor, Williston, Vt. 
NOV. . 

S. H. HODGES, Cong. inst. pastor, Chester, Vt. Nov. 15. 

CEPHAS H. KENT, Cong. inst. pastor, Bradford, Vt. Dec. 27. 

WILLIAM SCALES, JR. Cong. ord. pastor, Lyndon, vt. 


Dec. 27. 
So CARLTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Stow, Vt. Jan. 4, 


WALTER FOLLETT, Cong. inst. pastor, Dudley, Massa- 
chusetts, Oct. 2, 1837. 

HUBBARD BEEBE, Cong. ord. pastor, Longmeadow, Ms. 
Oct. 18. 

J. T. SARGENT, Unit. ord. evangelist, Boston, Ms. Oct. 28. 

JOSEPH VAILL, Cong. inst. pastor, Brimfield, Ms. Nov, 1. 

wat ftom HARDING, Cong. mst. pastor, East Medway, Ma, 
Nov, |. 

JOHN WHITNEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Waltham, Ms. Nov. 8 

CHARLES WILEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Northampton, Me. 


Nov. 8. 

Laws e EASTMAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Sharon, Ms. 
Nov. 15. 

NATHANIEL BEACH, Cong. ord. pastor, West Millbury, 
Ms. Nov. 22. 

SAMUEL H. EMERY, Cong. ord. pastor, Taunton, Ms. 


Nov. 23- 
JOHN BOWERS, Cong. ord. pastor, North Wilbiaham, Ms. 


Dec. 13. 

LYMAN B. PEET, Cong. ord. F. Missionary, South Dev- 
nis, Ms. Dec. 13. 

JOHN HIGRPEE, Bap. ord. pastor, Granville, Ms. Dec. 

JOEL 8S. BACON, Bap. inst. pastor, Lynn, Ms. Dec. 22. 

wastes H. TAYLOR, Bap. ord. evang. Sturbridge, Me, 

ec. 25. 

JOSEPH BALLARD, Bap. inst. pastor, Lowell, Ms. Dec. 25. 

a4 7 GREEN, Cong. ord. pastor, Lynnfield, Ms. 
Jec. 27. 

WILLIAM BUSHNELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Beverly, Ms. 
Jan. 3, 1838. 

GIDEON DANA, Cong. ord. pastor, North Falmouth, Ms. 


Jan. 3. 
CHARLES T. TORKEY, Ccng. inst. pastor, Salem, Ms. 
Jan. 4. 


ERASTUS DICKINSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Chaplin, Con- 
necticut, October 25, 1837. 

CUSHING ERLLS, Cong. ord. F. Missionary, Blandford, 
Ct. Oct. 25. 

TIMOTHY DAVIS, Cong. inst. pastor, Litchfield, Ct. Nov. t. 

LUCIUS ATWATER, Bap. ord. pastor, Danbury, Ct. 
Nov. 15. 

EDWARD W. ANDREWS, Cong. ord. pastor, West Hart- 
ford, Ct. Nov. 15. 

THOMAS BUUTELLE, Cong. inst. pastor, North Woodstock, 
Dec. 6. 

JAMES SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Glastenbury, Ct. Dec. 6. 

JAMES M. MACDONALD, Cong. inst. pastor, New Lou- 
don, Ct. Dec. 12. 

ERASTUS COLTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Cheshire, Ct. 
Dec. 17. 

ASAHEL C. WASUBURN, Cong. ord. pastor, Suffield, Ct. 
Jan. 3, 1838. 

OLIVER T. HAMMOND, Bap. ord. pastor, Milford, Ct. 


Jan. 
CHAUNCEY G. LEE, Cong. inst. pastor, Naugatuck (W ater- 
bury,) Jan. 20. 


HENRY L. STORRS, Epis. ord. priest, Phillipstown, New 
York, July 27, 1837. 

ASHBEL OTIS, Pres. inst. pastor, Ossian, N. Y. Sept. 13. 

JOHN GRIDLEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Oswego, N. Y. Uct. 31. 
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os ' < ‘athe Pres. inst. pastor, Glenn’s Falls, N. Y 
Lew is KiLLOGG, Pres, ord. pastor, Whitehall, N. Y. 


amos’ B * LAMBERT, Pres. inst. pastor, Salem, N. Y. 
vaancie. JANES, Cong. ord. pastor, Walton, N. Y. Nov. 8. 
— ~ 8. RENSHAW, Cong. ord. F. Missionary, N. Y. 
JOHN BARTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Camden, Oneida Co. 
WIL. 1AM RADLEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Allen St. Ch. New 
ALMON' OND UNDE Hawood, Cong. ord. pastor, Poughkeepsie, 


AMZI cenemncr, Pres. inst. pastor, Manlius, N. Y. Dec. 6. 

VAN VRANKEN, Dutch Ref. inst. pastor, Broome St. New 
York, N. Y. Dec. 31. 

JOHN EASTMAN, Pres. inet. pastor, Mexico, Jan. 3, 1838. 

SYLVESTER WOODBRIDGE, JR. Pres. inst. pastor, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. Jan. 16. 


DAVID HUL ” Pres. New Jersey, 
Nov. 23, 


J. GARRETSON, Ref. Dutch. inst. pastor, Bellville, N. J. 
Dec. 25. 


inst. pastor, Armwell, 


ANSON ROOD, Pres. inst. pastor, a Liberties, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Dec. 15, 183 


L. P. W. BALCH, JR. ~~. ord. pastor, Alexandria, District 
of Columbia, Dec. 15, 1837. 


a), FEETE, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, Lovettsville, Loudon 
Yo. Virginia, Oct. 13, 

JEREMIAH HELLER, Epi ord. priest, Branch Ch. Pen- 

dieton Co. Va. Oct. ‘ 

anaes GORDON, Pres. ord. pastor, Grafton Ch. York Co. 
a. Oct. 29. 

os P. FREEZE, Epis. ord. priest, Glade Church, Va. 
ov 


JAMES 0. STEDMAN, Pres. ord. pastor, Tuscambia, Ala- 
bama, Nov. I, 1837. 


M. lL. FORBES, Epis. ord. priest, Mississippi, Oct. 17, 1837. 
J. WOUDBRIDGE, Pres. ord. pastor, Pisgah Ch. Pike Co. 
Mis. Dec. 2. 


HARVEY BLODGET, Pres. ord. pastor, Euclid, Ohio, Oct. 


11, 1837. 
JOSEPH WHITING, Pres. Cleveland, O. 
Oct. It. 
J. D. PICKARDS, Pres. inst. pastor, Ohio City, O. Oct. 12. 
ELIJAH 8. SCOTT, Pres. inst. pastor, Geneva, O. Nov. 22. 
ee +8 L. HITCHCOCK, Pres. inst. pastor, Morgan, O. 
ov 


inst. pastor, 


von awe Pres. inst. pastor, Chicago, Illinois, 
ov 
JOSHUA T. TUCKER, Pres. ord. pastor, Alton, Ill. Nov. 16. 


Whole number in the above list, 94. 
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Evangelists... 3 
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1937. May .ccccccccccces 
July .cccccccccccces 
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Congregational......seess 
Presbyterian 1. sceceesees 
E.piscopalian .....sc.seee8 
Baptist ..cccccccceccccecs 
Unitarian..... eesee 

German Het............ ee 
Dutch Ref.......+.- 
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Total.cccocccccocccccce 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


NOAH WORCESTER, D. D. et. 79, Unit. Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts, Nov. 8, 1837 
THOMAS NOYES, xt. "69, Cong. Needham, West, Ms. 
ec. 29. 
W. W. HUNT, Cong. Amherst, Ms. Dec, 


JOHN HOLROVD, et. 56, Providence, Rhode Island, late 
of Danvers, Ms. 


WHEN Aeon, et. 55, Cong. Cornwall, Connecticut, 

an. I, 

STEPHEN BEACH, et. Epis. East Haddam, Ct. Jan. 13, 

NaTHAN PERKIN 8s, D. yy 89, Cong. West Hartiord, 
Ct. Jan. 


noueet GIBSON, et. 45, Pres. New York City, Dec. 22, 
BE 


EDWARD DORR my et, D. D. xt. 67, Cong. Newark, 
New Jersey, Nov. 8, 
JOHN WATERMAN, hyd 25, Burlington, N. J. Nov. 25. 


JAMES PEE leat. et. 57, Pres. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, ov 

J. RUTHRAUFPF, eat. 74, Ger. Ref. Greencastle, Pa. Dec. 15. 

JACOB WAMPOLE, et. 35, Evang. Luth. Trap, Mont- 
gomery Co. Pa. Jan. 3, 1538. 


J. C. COZBY, Pres. St. Mary’s Ch. Georgia, Nov. 27, 1837. 


G. * Baer, et. 27, Pres. South Hanover, Indiana, Dec. 14, 


ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY, et. 35, Cong. Alton, Ilinois, Nov. , 
CULLEN TOWNSEND, et. 38, Plainfield, Il. Dec. 


Whole number in the above list, 17. 
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THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 





NARRATIVE OF REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN YALE COLLEGE, 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


[Prepared by Prof. Goodrich. ] 


Tue frequent dispensations of divine grace to the colleges of our country, 
afford matter of fervent thanksgiving and praise to every enlightened Christian. 
Here are assembled those who are soon to occupy, for good or for evil, the 
highest stations of influence and authority in our land. With the natural ardor 
and inexperience of youth, they are beset with temptations on every side. The 
love of study may seduce them into unholy ambition, and the love of pleasure 
into criminal indulgence; their principles may be sacrificed to a sense of shame, 
and the warm affections with which they left the family circle, may be deadened 
by familiarity with scenes of vice. Every year is marked with the shipwreck 
of parental hopes in our literary institutions; every year exhibits anew the 
unspeakable importance of a peculiar divine influence on the minds of students, 
to secure to them the attainment of those high ends for which they are placed 
in a seat of learning. : 

With a view to awaken increased interest and more fervent prayer on this 
subject, the Secretary of the American Education Society addressed a circular 
to the colleges, in the month of February, 1836, requesting an account of the 
revivals they had experienced since the year 1820. A brief statement, drawn 
up by the writer of this narrative at the request of president Day, was ac- 
cordingly forwarded from Yale College; and was afterwards published in the 
appendix to the last report of the American Education Society. Subsequent 
reflection has led the Secretary of the Society to feel, that a fuller account of 
revivals in our colleges, than he at first contemplated, ought to be laid before 
the public. He has accordingly requested me to furnish such an account with 
respect to Yale College ;—to carry back the narrative to our early revivals, and 
embody what has already been given to the public, in a more extended and 
minute statement of the various dispensations of divine grace at this institution.* 

It may be proper for me in entering on this narrative, to state the sources 
from which my information has been principally derived. Of our early revivals, 
during the last century, comparatively little can now be known. What is here 
given has been gleaned from the histories of the day, and the records of the 
institution. For an account of the memorable work of grace in 1802, 1 am 
indebted to the Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., of Farmington, Ct., who was then a 
member of college. Since 1802, all the revivals have occurred at a time when 
I was connected with the institution, either as a student or an officer; and of 





* It is intended to give full and complete histories of revivals of religion in all our colleges so far as 
they can be obtained. The next account will probably be either from Amherst, Williams or Middlebury 
college. The history of revivals in Dartmouth college was given in volume ix.—Eviton. 
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these I speak from personal recollection, aided by recent inquiries of those who 
were then in college, and were actively engaged in the scenes described. 

The first revival of religion in Yale College, of which we have any record, 
was in the year 1741. The town of New Haven was visited with a remarkable 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit about five years before, during the great revival 
of 1735. <Asthe students worshipped on the Sabbath with the inhabitants of 
the town, it is highly probable that they shared in the work to some extent; 
but of this [ have no decisive evidence. It appears certain, however, that a 
spirit of revivals was cherished, at this time, among the more serious part of the 
institution ; since we find a number of those who were then members of college, 
very actively engaged at a subsequent period, in promoting a similar work of 
grace on a still broader scale, amidst much opposition and many reproaches,* 

This was the well-known revival which commenced in 1740. ‘Though marked 
by peculiarities which no one can now approve, and followed, in some instances, 
by separations, whose disastrous consequences were felt for half a century, it 
was undoubtedly, on the whole, one of the most signal dispensations of divine 
mercy, with which the church has been favored since the days of the apostles, 
Whitefield and Tennant were the honored instruments of giving a powerful 
impulse to the work in its early stages. Among the Connecticut clergy, 
Wheelock and Pomeroy, who graduated a little before the revival of 1735, and 
Bellamy, who was then in college, and experienced religion soon after taking 
his degree, were among the most active laborers in carrying forward the revival 
of 1740, not only by their exertions in their own immediate neighborhood, but 
by making extensive circuits for preaching, in this and the adjoining States. 
The revival at this time in Yale College, may be traced remotely to the labors 
of Whitefield. ‘This extraordinary man was then on his first tour through New 
England, having landed at Newport, R.1., on the 14th of Sept. 1740. After 
visiting Boston and Northampton, and preaching in the intermediate towns, he 
arrived at New Haven on the 23d of October. The legislature of the colony 
being then in session, he was induced to remain over the Sabbath ; and preached 
repeatedly, during his stay, to very large assemblies, many of whom “ had trav- 
elled twenty miles out of the country to hear him.” At this time, he appears to 
have met with very general approbation in New England; nor was it until after 
his return to the South, and the publication of the journal which he kept on this 
tour, that the opposition to him commenced, which, at a subsequent period, was 
so bitter and unrelenting. ‘The interest in spiritual religion which he excited 
at New Haven, was lively and extensive; and it continued to increase during 
the whole of the following winter. “A number of ministers in New England,” 
says an eye-witness, “were aroused, and preached oftener than they had done, 
and appeared more zealous than before ; and several came to New Haven, and 
preached in a manner so different from what had been usual, that people in 
general appeared to be in some measure awakened, and more thoughtful on 
religious subjects, than they had been before.” Dr. Samuel Hopkins, author of 
the System of Divinity, from whom the above words are quoted, was at this time 
a member of college ; and has given us in the narrative of his own conversion, 
as contained in his memoirs, the fullest account I have ever seen of tliis revival. 
I shall extract from it the more largely, because the book is now out of print, 
and is rarely to be met with. “In March, 1741, Mr. Gilbert Tennent, who had 
been itinerating in New England, in Boston and other places in the winter, 
came to New Haven from Boston, in his way to the southward. He was a re- 
markably plain and rousing preacher, and a remarkable awakening had been pro- 
duced by his preaching, and many hopeful conversions had taken place under his 
preaching, where he had itinerated. On his coming to New Haven, the people 
appeared to be almost universally roused, and flocked to hear him. He stayed 
about a week at New Haven, and preached seventeen sermons, most of them 
in the meeting-house, two or three in the college hall. His preaching appeared 
to be attended with a remarkable and mighty power. Thousands, I believe, 





* Among these may be mentioned Mr. Burr, afterwards president of Nassau Hall, Princeton, “ an ardent 
friend of revivals ;” and the Rev. Timothy Allen of West Haven, who was driven from his people for his 
zeal on this subject. Others might also be referred to if it were necessary. 
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were awakened ; and many cried out with distress and horror of mind, under a 
conviction of God’s anger, and their constant exposedness to fall into endless 
destruction. Many professors of religion received conviction, that they were 
not real Christians, and never were born again; which numbers publicly con- 
fessed, and put up notes, without mentioning their names, but their number, 
desiring prayers for themselves as unconverted, and under this conviction. The 
members of college appeared to be universally awakened. A small number 
thought themselves Christians before they came to college, and I believe were 
so. Several of these appeared with an extraordinary zeal and concern for the 
members of college ; and without paying regard to the distinction of higher and 
lower classes, visited every room in college, and discoursed freely and with 
great plainness with each one ; especially such whom they considered to be in 
an unconverted state, and who acknowledged themselves to be so, setting before 
them their danger, exhorting them to repent, &c. The consciences of all 
seemed to be so far awakened, as to Jead them to hang their heads, and to pay 
at least a silent regard to their reprovers. Every one in the college appeared 
to be under a degree of awakening and conviction. The persons above men- 
tioned who thus distinguished themselves in zeal, were two of my classmates, 
Buell and Youngs.* The other was David Brainard.” 

It may interest the reader to follow Dr. Hopkins, in the detail which he gives 
of his own experience during this revival. He had been admitted to the com- 
munion in his native place, about two years before, apparently without an 
previous examination on the part of any one, as to his spiritual state. Suc 
seems to have been generally the case at this time, in the New England 
churches. Prince says, in his Christian History, that it was not common to 
require a statement of one’s religious experience, as a condition of church-mem- 
bership. The candidate merely signified his readiness to profess religion, and 
was received almost as a matter of course, if his moral character was good. 
This may account for the fact stated above, that under the preaching of Tennant 
“many professors of religion received conviction that they were not Christians.” 
It may also, perhaps, account for some of the opposition which afterwards — 
up against the revival, in a quarter from which it was least to be expected; an 
though it cannot justify, it will in part explain the fact, that even good men, 
under the influence of excited feelings, went so far, in some cases, as to sit in 
judgment on their brethren in the ministry, and publicly to pronounce them 
unconverted men. ‘To us, certainly, the events of that day are full of instruc- 
tion. They teach us to guard our churcbes against the admission of doubtful 
members. They show us to what spiritual deadness on the one hand, and what 
rash zeal on the other, a church must ever be exposed, whose terms of commu- 
nion are lax and unguarded. There is reason to fear, that few, comparatively, 
of those who make a false profession, are ever awakened, under any ordinary 
circumstances, to a sense of their true character and condition. Under the 
fervid appeals of Whitefield, and the searching applications of Tennent, Dr. 
Hopkins still clung to his false hope; and in this state he might have gone, 
perhaps, to the grave and the judgment, had it not been for the fidelity and 
plainness of Davin Bratnarp. He had kept himself aloof, during the revival, 
from his classmates Buell and Youngs. “But at length,” he says, “ David 
Brainard came into my room, I being alone. I was not at a loss respecting his 
design in making me a visit then, determining that he came to satisfy himself 
whether 1 was a Christian or not. I resolved to keep him in the dark, and if 
possible, prevent him from getting any knowledge of my state or religion. I 
was, therefore, wholly on the reserve, being conscious that I had no religious 
experiences or religious affections to tell of. In his conversation with me, he 
observed, that he believed it impossible for a person to be converted and to be 
a real Christian, without feeling his heart, at some times, at least, sensibly and 





* Samuel Buell, afterwards Dr. Buell of East Hampton, L. I., was at this time a man of mature mind, 
being nearly twenty-six years old, and of great force of character. It is a striking proof of the estimation 
in which he was held, while a member of college, that he was licensed to preach within a month after he 
took his first degree in Sept. 1741. Inthe month of February following, he visited Northampton dario 
the absence of President Edwards on a reaching tour, and his labors were almost immediately follow 
by a powerful revival. He died at East Hampton in 1798, aged 82. 

David Youngs was scttled in the ministry at Brookhaven, L.. I., in 1745, and died in 1752, 
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greatly affected with the character of ‘Christ, and strongly going out after him; 
or to that purpose. This observation struck conviction into my mind. I verily 
believed it to be true, and, at the same time, was conscious that I had never ex- 
perienced any thing of the kind, and that I was a stranger to the exercise of 
real Christianity.” He, however, carefully concealed his feel.ngs from Brainard, 
though from that moment his hope was at an end. His mind now took a dif- 
ferent turn. He was assailed with a temptation which has undoubtedly proved 
the ruin of thousands in similar circumstances. “I then determined, that no one 
should know from me, or any other way, if [ could prevent it, that I was not a 
Christian, until I should be converted. For it was mortifying to my pride to 
be thought to be no Christian, having made a Christian profession, and having 
had the character of a Christian for some time.” In this dangerous state he 
remained for a considerable time, but through the mercy of God, he was not 
left to stifle his convictions, or give up the pursuit in despair, as many have 
done in carrying out this system of proud reserve and concealment. ‘The Spirit 
of all grace was still striving within him. “The evil of my heart, the hardness 
and unbelief of it, came more and more into view; and the evil case in which I 
was, appeared more and more dreadful. I felt myself a guilty, justly condemned 
creature, and my hope of relief by obtaining conversion failed more and more, 
and my condition appeared darker from day to day, and all help failed, and I 
felt myself to be nothing but ignorance, guilt and stupidity.” He now lost all 
desire to conceal his feelings, and eagerly applied to the brethren whom he had 
shunned, for their counsels and prayers. 

The reader will be anxious to learn the manner in which he was relieved 
from this distressing state, which lasted for a number of weeks. “ At length,” 
he says, “as I was in my closet one evening, while meditating and in my de- 
votions, a new and wonderful scene opened to my view. I had a sense of the 
being and presence of God, as I never had before ; it being more of a reality, 
and more affecting and glorious, than [ had ever before perceived. And the 
character of Jesus Christ the Mediator came into view, and appeared sucha 
reality and so glorious, and the way of salvation by him so wise, important and 
desirable, that I was astonished at myself, that I had never seen these things 
before, which were so plain, pleasing and desirable. I longed to have all see 
and know these things as they now appeared to me. I was greatly affected in 
view of my own depravity, the sinfulness, odiousness and guilt of my character; 
and tears flowed in great plenty.” 

Notwithstanding this clear and decisive revolution of feeling, Dr. Hopkins 
had not the least suspicion that what he had experienced was a change of heart. 
On the contrery, he says, “I had formed an idea in my mind of conversion— 
of what persons who were converted must be, and how they must feel—so 
entirely different from that which I had seen and felt, that I was so far from a 
thought that I was converted, that I thought I knew I was not, and made no 
scruple to tell my friends so from time to time.” In this state he remained 
nearly a year, laboring and praying for the salvation of others, and feeling that 
he was himself a cast-away ; until, during a revival of religion at Northampton, 
where he spent the subsequent winter, the scales fell, as it were, from his eyes, 
and he saw himself as he was seen by others around him. 

It would be equally instructive and delightful to trace the operations of 
renewing grace in the hearts of the other eminent men, both of the clergy and 
the laity, who were then members of college. But we are not permitted to do 
this. We do not even know how many were supposed at the time, to have 
experienced a change of heart. We have the testimony of president Edwards, 
however, at a later period, when the results could be better known, that the 
influence of this revival was extensive and salutary, to a very high degree. 
“It was for a time,” he says, “ very great and general at New Haven, and the 
college had no small share in it. That society was greatly reformed ; the 
students in general became serious, many of them remarkably so, and much 
engaged in the concerns of their eternal salvation. However undesirable the 
issues of the awakenings of that day have appeared in others, there have been 
manifestly happy and abiding effects of the impressions then made on many of 
the members of that college.” More than half the students in the three upper 
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classes, afterwards entered into the ministry; and a large part of those who 
selected other employments, were distinguished throughout life, as friends of 
religious institutions and vital piety. 

The next revival of which I have any knowledge, was in 1757. At the close 
of the preceding year, the students began, for the first time, to worship perma- 
nently by themselves, as a distinct congregation. Early in 1757, the college 
church was organized, and placed under the pastoral care of the Rev. Naphtali 
Daggett, D. D., who had recently been elected professor of divinity. Entering 
with zeal and earnestness on the duties of his new office, Dr. Daggett was 
favored with an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, in the course of the year; which 
was also distinguished by a similar work of grace at Princeton college, under 
the preaching of president Burr. These revivals are mentioned incidentally 
by Dr. Trumbull, who was then a member of college, in a Review of the Last 
Century, published in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine for 1801. He 
gives no account, however, of the origin or progress of either; though he 
plainly intimates, that the one at Princeton was the most powerful. The records 
of the college church afford us but little light as to the number of hopeful con- 
verts in this revival. The students have always been accustomed, to a greater 
or less extent, to make a profession of religioa in the places to which they 
belong; and there were peculiar reasons for their doing so at this time. In 
many parts of the State, there was a strong opposition to the manner in which 
the college church was organized. President Clap maintained, that colleges 
are, in their very nature, religious societies ; and that the corporation had a right, 
of their own authority, to establish a college church, without asking the aid or 
counsel of the neighboring ministers or churches. The church in Yale College 
was accordingly organized on this principle. The corporation having voted to 
establish such a church, say in their address to the communicants who pre- 
sented themselves for this purpose, “We are glad that you are desirous to 
attend upon the ordinance in such a manner as may be for your edification as 
members of this religious society: We approve of and ratify your confedera- 
tion for that end, and your acting as the brethren of a particular church, under 
the administration of the Rev. Professor of Divinity, and the inspection of the 
venerable corporation.” The powers of the pastor were conferred in the fol- 
lowing terms: “ We, the President and Fellows of this college, being a num- 
ber of ministers specially delegated to have the oversight and government of 
this sacred school, do approve of your administering all the ordinances of the 
gospel to the members of this society, who are qualified for them; depending 
upon it, that you will do it with the utmost care and fidelity, according to the 
institution of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As many, both of the clergy and laity, objected strenuously to this mode of 
organizing the church, the students who professed religion, seem to have pre- 
ferred, in most cases, for the sake of peace, to become connected with the 
churches to which their parents and friends belonged. ‘To what extent this 
feeling prevailed may be inferred from the following fact. In the four classes, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty-five persons, then in college, only eight 
communicants came forward to join the church at the time of its ——— 
and only three were added by profession, at a subsequent period. And yet fifty- 
seven persons belonging to these classes, being more than one third of the 
whole number, afterwards entered into the ministry. The revival, therefore, 
may have resulted in numerous conversions, without leaving any traces of its 
existence on the records of the church. 

The year 1783 was marked by another revival of religion, which was a source 
of peculiar gratitude and joy to the friends of the institution. For a long period 
the college had been in a very unsettled state. During the revolutionary war, 
it was repeatedly broken up, so that for seven years there was no public cele- 
bration of Commencement. On the return of peace, the number of students was 
greatly increased, and president Stiles, who acted for a time as professor of 
divinity, after the death of Dr. Daggett, devoted himself assiduously to the 
Spiritual interests of the institution. His labors were attended in some cases 
with the happiest results, and undoubtedly prepared the way for the revival 
which soon followed. “Praised be God,” he says in his diary for the year 1781, 
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“| have reason to hope the blessed Spirit hath wrought effectually on the hearts 
of sundry, who have, | think, been brought home to God, and experienced what 
flesh and blood cannot impart to the human mind.” In June, 1782, he was 
relieved from these labors, by the accession of Dr. Wales to the office of pro- 
fessor of divinity. Those who were members of college at that time, speak of 
the preaching of Dr. Wales, as distinguished for clearness, force, and pungency 
of application. A revival of religion commenced under his labors, in the early part 
of 1783. The Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, who was then a member of the 
senior class, spoke of it to a friend, when visiting New Haven in 1802, as the same 
in kind, though by no means of equal extent, with the remarkable work of grace 
then going on in college. In reference to the fruits of this revival, he says in 
his Life of President Stiles, “In the course of this summer (that of 1783) con- 
siderable additions were made to the college church. It had never been so 
large since its foundation, as it was rendered by these accessions. The presi- 
dent and the professor of divinity had previously entertained great solicitude for 
this little flock, which was almost entirely composed of members of the senior 
class, who were soon to leave the university. ‘The admission of eighteen new 
members from the other classes within one month,* was justly viewed as a very 
interesting and joyful event. The writer, at least, must charge himself with 
impiety, should he forget an event of which he was an eye-witness, and which 
he is certain, caused many thanksgivings to God. In a late interview with a 
worthy minister, who, at the time here referred to, was a student at college, 
and who knows the subsequent history of his fellow-students who then joined 
the college church; on a particular inquiry of him concerning their characters, 
it appeared that, without any known exception, they have steadily adhered to 
their early profession. ‘* By their fruits, said the Saviour, ‘ye shall know them,’ 
Will any, after all, call this enthusiasm? Would to God there were more of 
it in the world! This is an event, which, to use the language of the excellent 
Dr. Doddridge in a similar case, ‘I behold with equal wonder and delight; and 
which, if a nation should join in deriding it, I would adore as the finger of 
God.” 

A few months after the close of this revival, Dr. Wales was attacked with a 
nervous disease which often unfitted him for the discharge of his public duties, 
and at length terminated his life, in the year 1794. This was a great misfortune 
to the college. Dr. Stiles did every thing in his power for the spiritual interests 
of the students, during Dr. Wales’s illness and after his death; but the early 
interruption and speedy loss of his labors, which had commenced with so much 
promise, were deeply felt, especially in the peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try at that time. ‘The infection of the French revolution had spread across the 
Atlantic. The public mind had become more unsettled on religious subjects, 
than at any former period; and the young, especially, thought it a mark of 
spirit to call in question the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, if not the truth of 
Christianity itself. Hence the religious state of the college was extremely low 
at the close of Dr. Stiles’s presidency in 1795.+ The era of modern revivals had 
indeed just commenced in the New England churches, but it was not until 
some years after, that the fruits of these revivals began to be received into 
our seats of learning. The accession of Dr. Dwight to the presidency, at this 
Critical period, was a signal blessing tothe institution. His commanding talents, 
his fervid eloquence, his powerful reasonings in behalf of Christianity, both 
in the lecture-room and the chapel, checked the tendency to skepticism which 
had begun to prevail in college, and gave dignity to the cause of spiritual 
religion, which had been regarded by too many with contempt and derision. 
Towards the close of the century, too, the effect of the revivals in the surround- 
ing country, was felt at the college. New converts in the freshness of their 
illumination under these influences of the Holy Spirit, began to join the classes ; 





* Three were added soon after. 

t It is not true, however, as has sometimes been supposed, that the college church, at this time, was 
“almost extinct.” The names of eleven undergraduates have been pointed out to me by persons then in 
college, who are known to have been professors of religion in 1795. About four years after, the number 
was reduced to four or five; and at one communion, only a single undergraduate was present, the others 
being out of town. This fact has given rise to an erroneous inference, that the church at this time con- 
tained only a single undergraduate. 
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and instances of conversion, marked with the same strong impressions of truth 
as were common at that day, occurred now and then under the preaching of 
Dr. Dwight; until in the year 1801, the number of communicants among the 
undergraduates, was not far from twenty. 

In the spring of 1802, commenced that memorable dispensation of divine 
grace, which will ever be recollected with thankfulness and praise in this col- 
lege. ‘The account which follows of its origin and progress, is in the words of 
the Rev. Dr. Porter of Farmington, who was then a member of the junior class, 
After speaking of those who were, like himself, professors of religion, at the com- 
mencement of the collegiate year in 180]-2, he thus proceeds: “The grace 
which some of them had witnessed, and of which they all were informed, in 
churches abroad, they longed to see in the college. That God would pour out 
his Spirit upon it, was an object of their distinct and earnest desire, and their 
fervent and united prayers. For many months they were accustomed to meet 
weekly ‘in an upper room,’ and ‘ with one accord,’ ‘for prayer and supplication ’ 
for this object. Those meetings are still remembered by survivors who attended 
them, as seasons of unwonted tenderness of heart, freedom of communication, 
and wrestling with God. Early in the spring of 1802, indications of a gracious 
answer to their prayers, began to appear. A member of the senior class, who 
had long been attentive to the gospel, was now so established in hope, that he 
was propounded to the church, and on the first Sabbath in March, was received. 
About this time, another member of the same class was so impressed with his 
everlasting concerns, and so smitten with conviction of sin, that his anxiety 
could not be concealed, until it terminated, as it soon did, in consolation and 
peace. This was Jerrmian Evarts; and soclear was his experience, and so 
' distinct, comprehensive and settled were his views of the gospel, that at the 
next succeeding communion in April, he also was received into the church. 
About this time, the attention of a few others was turned strongly and with 
permanent interest, to the concerns of salvation; and on the first Sabbath in 
May, three of these, and on the next Sabbath, three others, made a public pro- 
fession of religion; some of whom, however, had for a considerable time, 
indulged a wavering hope in Christ, and all of them, it is believed, had been 
seriously attentive to the ministrations and ordinances of the gospel. It now 
appeared, that while these things were passing, the number of those who 
were especially impressed with divine truth, was greater than had been sup- 
posed ; that a new state of things had commenced in the seminary; that God 
had indeed come to it inthe plenitude and power of his grace. Some, who 
not knowing that there were any to sympathize with them, had concealed their 
convictions, were now encouraged to speak out, and others, anxious to share 
in the blessing, joined them; so that in the ten remaining days of the college 
term, not less than fifty were numbered as serious inquirers, and several, daily 
and almost hourly, were found apparently submitting themselves unto God. 
Those were truly memorable days. Such triumphs of grace, none whose privi- 
lege it was to witness them, had ever before seen. So sudden and so great was 
the change in individuals, and in the general aspect of the college, that those 
who had been waiting for it were filled with wonder as well as joy, and those 
who knew not ‘what it meant’ were awe-struck and amazed. Wherever 
students were found in their rooms, in the chapel, in the hall, in the college- 
yard, in their walks about the city, the reigning impression was, ‘ Surely, God 
isin this place.’ The salvation of the soul was the great subject of thought, 
of conversation, of absorbing interest; the convictions of many were pungent 
and overwhelming; and the ‘peace in believing’ which succeeded, was not 
less strongly marked. Yet amidst these overpowering impressions, there was 
no one, except a single individual, who, having resisted former convictions, 
yielded for a short time to dangerous temptation, in whose conduct any thing 
of a wild or irrational character appeared. Whether, in so large a company of 
youth, in circumstances so favorable for a sympathetic influence, and under so 
strong religious impressions, this could have been expected to be very long 
the case, had they remained together, might be doubted. But the vacation 
came, and they were to be separated. This was anticipated with dread. It 
was to be feared that their dispersion, and the new scenes and intercourse 
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attendant on their going home, would efface the incipient impressions of the 
serious, and break up the hopeful purposes of the inquiring and the anxious, 
Such, however, was not the result. It may be even doubted, whether the num- 
ber of sound conversions was not greater, as well as more good done to the 
cause of the Redeemer generally, than would otherwise have been the case. 
Wherever they went, they carried the tidings of what God was doing for this 
venerated seat of learning ; they engaged simultaneously the prayers and 
thanksgivings of the churches in its behalf; and many of them came directly 
under the guidance and counsel of deeply affected parents, ministers or other 
Christian acquaintances. By epistolary communications and personal visits 
to each other, also, as had been agreed on at their separation, special means 
were employed to sustain the feelings which had been excited, and to conduct 
them to a happy result; and it was so ordered by God, that when they again 
assembled, the revival immediately resumed its former interest, and proceeded 
with uninterrupted success. In a summary account of it, prepared undoubtedly 
by Dr. Dwight, and published in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine for 
July of that year, it is said: ‘On their return after vacation, the same character 
still predominated, and hitherto not an individual has appeared to lose the in- 
terest, which he had professed to feel in religion. ‘The only change which has 
been perceived, has been that in which good men will rejoice. The determina- 
tion to leave all and follow Christ, has, it is believed, become stronger and more 
settled. The number, also, has been considerably enlarged—upwards of eighty 
appear now to be deeply interested in their salvation.’ ‘This account was dated 
15th of June. After this the work still advanced, and continued till the close 
of the term, though in the latter part of it there were few apparent conversions. 
In the month of July, twenty-three were admitted to the college church, and on 
the first day of August thirty-two more, making, with the eight mentioned 
above, sixty-three, besides those who were united to other churches; the 
number of whom is not exactly known. It was generally understood, how- 
ever, at the time, that out of two hundred and thirty students then in college, 
about one third, in the course of this revival, were hopefully converted to God. 
A few of these afterwards disappointed the hopes that were entertained con- 
cerning them; one by embracing and preaching another gospel; others by 
merging their profession in visible worldliness; and some by gross vices, par- 
ticularly intemperance, for which their habits previous to their apparent conver- 
sion, had unhappily prepared them; but with these exceptions, they have 
maintained to this day a reputable Christian profession, or have honored it 
in their death. Not far from thirty-five became preachers of the gospel, 
the greater part of whom remain to this day pastors of churches, or in other 
stations testifying the gospel of the grace of God ; and others in various offices 
of private and public life, have contributed perhaps no less extensively and 
usefully to its spread and influence in the world. Among these it is sufficient 
to mention the name of the lamented Evarts, the amount of whose service in 
the cause of missions, as Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, can never be fully known except in the disclosures of 
the last day. A tone was given to the piety of the college church by the 
continued influences of divine grace, which to this day it has not lost; and the 
prayers of the churches were encouraged for the effusion of the Spirit upon 
our colleges generally, which have been signally answered. 

“The regular exercises of college, it is believed, were at no time during 
the revival suspended on account of it, nor was preaching more frequent than 
it had before been; except that, in two or three instances, clergymen from 
abroad being present, preached at evening prayers. President Dwight, as usual, 
continued his series of discourses on systematic theology on the morning of the 
Sabbath, and in the afternoon addressed his charge on some subject of a more 
directly experimental and practical character. Besides the regular public 
means of grace, there were the private counsels of the president and the other 
pious members of the faculty ; frequent meetings for conference and prayer by 
the students; and the free personal, affectionate conversation of those who had 
before learned of Christ.” 

The influence of this revival was pre-eminently happy on the order, peace 
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and spiritual interests of those classes which were the subjects of its power. 
But a revival in college differs in this respect from every other, that the fruits 
of it are soon gone into the active scenes of life. Another generation succeeds, 
in the warmth and thoughtlessness of youthful feeling; and unless the Spirit is 

oured out more frequently than upon other congregations, a college church is 
soon left to mourn over its reduced numbers and diminished influence. In the 
present instance, this was remarkably the case. As the subjects of this revival 
retired from the institution, and others came forward in their place, there 
seems to have been a peculiar suspension of divine influence. For nearly six 
years, the number of hopeful conversions was unusually small. Whether this 
was owing to any want of fidelity on the part of Christians towards the younger 
students as they joined the institution, or must be referred wholly to the 
sovereignty of God in the dispensation of his grace, it is not for us to decide. 
I incline to think, however, that there was less systematic effort, at that time, 
to promote revivals of religion, than has since existed in our churches. They 
seem to have been regarded rather as a blessing to be waited for, than a work 
to be commenced, first in the hearts of God’s people, and then among the im- 
penitent around them, through the faithful labors of awakened Christians, in 
absolute reliance, of course, on the Spirit of God to produce the desired result. 
The very magnitude of the blessing so recently experienced, may have led to 
a kind of despair of its speedy recurrence, which checked prayer and repressed 
effort. But, whatever may have been the cause, it is a striking fact, that within 
five years from the close of that most remarkable effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
the college church was reduced to a lower state than before ; since at the com- 
mencement of the collegiate year, 1807-8, the number of professed Christians 
in all the classes, did not exceed fifteen. 

It was in this state of things, that God was again pleased to pour out his 
Spirit, in the month of April, 1808. A revival of great extent and power, had 
been in progress for a number of months in the city of New Haven, but 
without producing any perceptible effect on the minds of the students. This 
was a source of great anxiety and distress to Dr. Dwight; and towards the 
close of the term, he poured out his feelings on one occasion at evening 
prayers, in a manner which will never be forgotten by some at least of those 
who were present. In describing the scene, I shall avail myself of the 
language of one who was then brought for the first time under genuine con- 
viction of sin. “It was at the close of the week—the day was ending—the 
Sabbath was beginning—a glorious work was in progress in the city and around 
the colleze—immortal minds were awaking from a death of sin to a life of 
righteousness ; and were preparing, not only for the earthly Sabbath which 
was to follow, but for an eternal Sabbath of rest in the kingdom of God. To 
this happy state of things in the city, the college presented a most melancholy 
contrast. There, indeed, stood walls consecrated to religion as well as to 
science ; but with the exception of here and there a room where the disciples 
of Jesus were found, the whole institution was obviously given up to the 
dominion of the god of this world. It seemed as though a sense of these 
things had settled that evening with overwhelming power, on the mind of the 
president. The chapter was read with an altered tone ; the hymn was recited 
with a faltering accent; and when he joined with the choir, as was his custom, 
his usually loud and sonorous voice became weak and tremulous. He sung but 
a single stanza and stopped. 

“Next came the prayer. President Dwight was always remarkable for 
humility of manner in prayer. Even when his lofty mind rose amid the 
inspirations of a near approach to God, and his language became, as it often 
became on such occasions, sublime, he was always humble and abased. But 
on that evening, it seemed as if the subduing power of the gospel was doubly 
upon him. There was such an apparent coming down—such an obviously holy 
prostration of soul, as indicated that the Spirit of God was with him. He 
spake as if ‘dust and ashes’ were addressing the Eternal on his throne. The 
burden of his prayer was, ‘an acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God in 
the dispensations of his grace.’ And yet he made that solemn truth the 
foundation of one of the most appropriate arguments ever presented to a 
VOL. x. 
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throne of mercy for a revival of religion. Never did a minister plead more 
fervently for his people—never a father more importunately for his children, 
than he did for his pupils before him. Nor were the wants of the churches, 
nor the influence of a revival in the college upon the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
the land—in the world, forgotten.” 

The next day, Dr. Dwight preached from the story of the young man of 
Nain, Luke vii. 1I—15; and dwelt particularly on that touching passage, 
“ Young man, I say unto thee, arise!” ‘This sermon, with the events of the 
evening before, was the instrumental cause of the revival which followed. It 
spread slowly and without confusion or excitement, from room to room, and 
from heart to heart. Conviction of sin was, in most cases, deep and pungent; 
the period of its continuance was generally two or three weeks; the transition 
of feeling in giving the soul to Christ, was more commonly marked by silent 
peace of conscience, than by rapturous emotions of joy. In most instances 
which came to my knowledge, the subjects of the change were wholly un- 
conscious, for a time, of its true nature ; and felt anxious and alarmed, in many 
cases, lest they should have lost their convictions of sin, and grieved away the 
Holy Spirit. As their religious feelings became more clear and definite, they 
were sedulously directed by Dr. Dwight into the channel of duty. He taught 
us to judge of our character from our principles and actions, and not from 
excited emotion. He had a peculiar dread—and may it ever be felt by those 
who foilow him as instructors here—of seeing the young inquirer betrayed into 
the indulgence of a false hope. Knowing how much reliance is placed, in 
such cases, on the judgment of older Christians, and how easily the most fatal 
delusions may be created or cherished by injudicious kindness, he studiously 
avoided any thing which might be construed into an expression of his own 
opinion, that a change of heart had actually taken place. Where he saw no 
reason to judge unfavorably, he rather drew off the mind from too anxious an 
agitation of this question, to the higher consideration of a life of duty. “ Are 
you ready from this moment,” he would say, “to enter into the service of God ? 
to make his will the rule of your conduct in all things, small as well as great? 
to do this because it is right, and because you choose his service as your 
happiness and freedom? ‘T'his is your duty, whether you are converted or not. 
To this, then, it is safe to direct you. Strive to enter upon it at once, casting 
yourself for strength and guidance upon God, and seek the evidence of your 
piety in the path of duty.” By such directions, Dr. Dwight endeavored to 
guard against two things, which he thought the besetting errors of young 
believers. The first is that of resting the evidence of a change of heart on 
the strength of their feelings—the pungency of their distress under a sense of 
sin, and the fervor of their gratitude and joy in embracing the offered salvation. 
This reliance on the degree of excited emotion, he thought peculiarly adapted 
to mislead: to betray the confident into false hopes, and the timid into unne- 
cessary doubts and fears; and to make the experience of the young Christian, 
a perpetual alternation of high-wrought joy and distressing apprehension. 
The second of these errors, is that of considering piety to consist almost 
wholly in acts of devotion ; of regarding growth in grace as the almost ex- 
clusive concern of solitude and retirement; of separating the closet from the 
daily walk and conversation; and making religion too much a mere inward 
feeling, without pouring it out through the thousand channels of thought and 
action, in the intercourse of life. It was to counteract this tendency of the 
young to give undue prominence to excited feeling, that Dr. Dwight insisted 
so strongly on a spirit of obedience, as the distinctive characteristic of true 
piety. To form that spirit and direct it aright, was the great object of his 
instructions to young believers. “Not merely in offices of devotion,” he was 
wont to say, “not merely in prayer and efforts for the salvation of others, 
momentous as these duties are, but in every concern of life, let each act and 
feeling be turned into the performance of duty. Religion, if genuine, will 
possess and animate the entire man. It is knowledge in the understanding, 
and purity in the heart; it is kindness, modesty and candor in our social in- 
tercourse ; it is uprightness, integrity and generosity in our secular concerns ; 
it is the regulation of our desires, the government of our passions, the harino- 
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nious union of whatever things are honest, just, lovely and of good report.” It 
js not because these truths will be denied by any one, but because they are too 
often forgotten in this day of excited feeling, that I have thus dwelt for a 
moment, on the prominence given to them in the instructions of Dr. Dwight. 
Members of the church in our colleges, especially, will find them worthy of the 
most serious consideration. If they hope to be the instruments of bringing 
salvation to the hearts of beloved companions ; if they wish not to stand in the 
way of revivals, and hold back the influences of the Holy Spirit, let them ever 
cultivate that symmetry of Christian character, on which he so strongly insisted. 
Without it, the zeal which would recommend them to Christians, will only 
render them more repulsive to the unconverted. But those graces which adorn 
the character in private life, and exhibit religion as the true source of whatever 
is manly, generous, lovely and of good report, speak with irresistible power to 
the consciences of the young, and prepare the way for the exertion of that in- 
fluence which, under God, may make them “ wise unto eternal life.” 

Commencing as this revival did, it was natural that Dr. Dwight should regard 
it with the liveliest interest. Eloquent at all times, he was unusually fervent 
and pathetic in his appeals to the students during the remainder of the term, 
both at the Saturday night meeting, and in the services of the Sabbath. It is 
well remembered, that in the pulpit, during this season, he almost entirely 
abandoned his notes, the strength of his feelings not permitting him to be thus 
confined. He held what have since been called Meetings for Inquiry, one 
evening every week, and oftener if necessary; and laid himself open, at all 
times, to the calls of those who wished for more private instruction. On these 
occasions, he manifested uncommon tenderness of feeling. Had those who 
sought his instructions been his own children, he could hardly have treated them 
with more kindness, or shown greater solicitude to see them in the ark of 
safety. 

There was one case in this revival, which awakened very general sympathy, 
and to which I shall advert for a moment, because it shows how God sometimes 
makes use of the sufferings of one, to subdue the obstinacy of another. A 
member of one of the lower classes, became deeply anxious for his spiritual wel- 
fare, at the commencement of the seriousness; he was indeed the first person in 
college, probably, who was brought under conviction of sin. As the work went 
on, others who were awakened at a much later period, were apparently brought 
into the kingdom, and were rejoicing in hope, while he was left in the bitterness 
of despair, with the arrows of the Almighty drinking up his spirit. His health 
rapidly declined under his sufferings; he was confined in a great measure to 
his bed; and it was feared that, with a feeble constitution, he must soon sink 
under the weight of his distress, unless relief should be obtained. In an 
adjoining room there lived an avowed disbeliever in spiritual religion, who 
denied the reality of a divine influence in revivals, and from the commence- 
ment of the present work, had regarded those who were concerned in it, 
with scorn. A Christian friend who knew his sentiments, asked him to visit the 
sufferer, and led him towards the bedside. He stood for a moment looking 
at the emaciated form before him, he listened to the exclamations which told 
the distress and horror of an awakened conscience, and then turning went back 
to his room, to weep there under a sense of his own sin. Not long after, to the 
wonder of all his companions, it was said of him, as of Saul of Tarsus, “ Behold 
he prayeth!” He became at ence a decided and exemplary Christian; he 
afterwards entered into the ministry, and devoted himself to the cause of 
missions ; and has been for more than twenty years, an active and successful 
laborer upon heathen ground. 

The reader may be interested to learn the issue of those sufferings which led 
to this happy result. I shall give the relation in the words of one who is best 
able to speak on this subject. It was just at the close of the term, and late at 
night. “A few Christian friends lingered about the bed of the agonized and 
despairing sinner; and many were the prayers offered, that the balm of Gilead 
might be applied to his wounded spirit. At length a messenger was despatched 
to summon the president, as it seemed to those in attendance, that unless relief 
were had, death must close the scene. ‘The hour was late—but he promptly 
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attended the call, and came emphatically as one sent of God, as the bearer of 
good tidings of great joy. For a short time he seemed overwhelmed; so 
deeply did he share in the agony of the agonized. At length, however, taking 
a seat by the bedside, he gradually directed the anxious inquirer unto the divine 
sufficiency, the infinite fullness of the Lord Jesus—recited the invitations of 
the gospel, and then followed his parental counsel by prayer to God. That 
prayer, it is believed, was heard; and the words which he spake were as healing 
balm from on high. A sweet serenity seemed to steal over the agitated sinner’s 
mind—a serenity which was the harbinger of a ‘joy’ that came in a short time 
after, and was ‘unspeakable and full of glory.’ ” 

The number of hopeful converts in this revival, was about thirty, of whom 
twenty-two professed religion at college, and the remainder in other places, 
Nearly thirty years have past away since this event; and all of them, it is 
believed, with a single exception, have maintained an unblemished Christian 
character. Three quarters of the whole number, on leaving college, selected 
the ministry as their employment; and some of the remainder have been en- 
gaged for life in the business of instruction. 

At the expiration of somewhat more than four years, it pleased God again to 
pour out his Spirit, in the winter of 1812-13. This revival, at its commence- 
ment, was uncommonly silent: the coming of the kingdom of God was “ with- 
out observation.” A number of individuals, as it afterwards appeared, chiefly 
members of the senior class, were brought to serious reflection on the subject 
of religion, very nearly at the same time, by causes which had no connection 
with each other. In some cases, where both the occupants of a room were thus 
affected, united prayer was established as a regular evening exercise, without 
any knowledge that this had been done by others, or any feelings that amounted 
to conviction of sin. The church does not appear to have been, at this time, 
in a lively spiritual state. It was not until after the facts just mentioned, became 
somewhat known, that they were awakened to prayer and effort for a revival. 
At the commencement of the second term, an event occurred, which served to 
deepen and bring out to view the impressions of divine truth which already 
existed, and to add greatly to the number of those by whom they were felt. 
This was a sudden and decisive change in one, who, though not openly vicious, 
had been to a high degree thoughtless and even profane; and whose warmth of 
feeling and energy of character, gave him great influence with most of the 
students. It was Exias Cornexius; and the revival of which I now speak, 
will ever be consecrated in the hearts of Christians, as having given to the cause 
of the Redeemer, the ardent zeal and undaunted perseverance of that eminent 
servant of God.* He was under deep conviction of sin; he did not disguise 
the fact, and the whole institution looked on with wonder, and his former com- 
panions with anxiety and alarm. I have lying before me an account of his 
feelings at this time, taken down soon after by a classmate, from his own lips. 
It is too long to be inserted here, nor is this necessary, since the leading facts 
detailed have already been given to the world from other sources, in the history 
of his life. Suffice it to say, that “on his return to college after the winter 
vacation, he seated himself before the fire, and began, without any set design, 
to ponder on his former course of life. It was stained by no deeds of injustice 
or ingratitude to his fellow-men; and why then did remorse so harass his soul 
in these his first solitary reflections? He had ‘forgotten the God that made 
him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation? He had wasted the 
golden hours of youth in levity and dissipation; and he shuddered to think how 
often the name of Jehovah had trembled on his polluted lips. His decision was 
at once made, and he fortified his mind with resolutions, to which he adhered 
with the most sacred scrupulosity. He resolved, as preliminary to all other 
efforts towards amendment, to break off at once from his evil companions. He 
continued to treat his bosom associates with civility ; but when they found him 
no longer a partaker in their mirth, they one by one withdrew from his society. 
His next resolution was to leave off profane swearing. He procured a Bible, 





* Dr. Cornelius filled the office of Secretary of the American Education Society five years and a half 
with great ability and acceptance. 
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which till then he had never possessed, and began to peruse it, and at the same 
time to pray.” In this state he continued for about six weeks, his convictions 
deepening continually, until the anguish of his soul became almost insupporta- 
ble. His feelings, when he found relief, are thus described by one to whom he 
imparted them immediately after. “He requested me to walk with him, and 
when we had come to a retired place, unable longer to restrain his feelings, he 
raised his hands and exclaimed, ‘Oh swect submission, sweet submission!’ 
This expression he repeated many times during our walk. That he was in the 
hands of God, was his theme and the rejoicing of his heart. He expressed no 
hope of pardon. He appeared not to think of himself. The glorious Being to 
whose character, law and government he had felt so much opposition, seemed 
to occupy the whole field of vision, and to fill his soul with inexpressible delight. 
Soon he spoke of the plan of salvation through the atoning sacrifice of the 
Son of God. It was unfolded in its glory, and excited his most grateful ad- 
miration. He saw how ‘God could be just, and justify him that believeth in 
Jesus.” With his characteristic ardor he now sought, in conjunction with his 
Christian friends, to bring others to the knowledge of the Savior, whom he 
found so precious to his own soul. Their labors were attended in many in- 
stances with the happiest results. Nearly twenty, principally members of the 
senior class, gave evidence of a genuine change of heart; and impressions 
were made on the minds of others which were never wholly lost, and which at 
a subsequent period, as there is reason to believe, resulted in’their cordial sub- 
mission to God. 

This was at the end of two years, when another revival occurred, in the 
month of April, 1815. For some time previous to this event, a spirit of earnest 
supplication prevailed in a part of the church. A secret concert of prayer for 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, was agreed on, in the preceding month of 
December, to be held at an early hour every Sabbath morning. One who at- 
tended it says, “I well recollect one very cold night, in which we walked nearly 
half a mile from college, at the early hour of three o’clock, to a private room 
to pray ; and I have always remembered that morning as one of the happiest I 
ever enjoyed. It was truly a season in which heaven seemed to be let down to 
earth.” ‘These prayers were at length answered, and a revival of great power 
commenced in the first week of April, 1815. Its immediate cause was the 
reading at Sabbath evening prayers, of an account of the death of Sir Francis 
Newport, which has since been printed as a Tract. It was then customary for 
the members of the senior class, taken catalogically, to read on that occasion, a 
short sermon or other piece, selected by the faculty. The person to whom the 
duty fell that evening, was very far from being seriously inclined; but the 
solemn recitals of this narrative, which he had never before seen, affected his 
mind so deeply, that he read with increased emotion as he advanced, and at 
last ended in a faltering accent and with tears. Such an exhibition of feeling 
where it was least expected, operated, at once, with a kind of electric power 
on the whole body of the students. Nearly every individual in college, became 
anxious for the salvation of his soul ; and those who had been most thoughtless, 
seemed to be most affected. But the feeling, to a great extent, was mere 
sympathy; and where the mind had not been previously imbued with divine 
truth, which might act effectually on the conscience, the impressions soon died 
away. Never do we see the value of early religious instruction more strik- 
ingly exhibited, than in such a scene. Sympathy is an agent of great power in 
a revival of religion. Its aid is no more to be rejected, than that of any other 
sensibility of our nature; nor is there any force in the objection sometimes 
urged against revivals, that the impressions which attend them, commence to a 
great extent in awakened sympathy. But the sole use of sympathy is to arrest 
the attention; to arouse the mind from the lethargy of worldly feeling, and to 
bring it under the powerful operation of divine truth. If that truth has been 
deeply impressed in the instructions of early life, if the conscience has been 
formed and guided by the word of God, what has long lain dormant may now 
come forth with renewed power; and the feelings which commenced in mere 
sympathy, may ripen into genuine conviction of sin, and result, through divine 
grace, in a cordial surrender of the soul to God. But when this preparation is 
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wanting, the excitement created by sympathy, terminates, in a majority of 
cases, in nothing but increased stupidity and hardness of heart. The history of 
revivals in colleges, is full of admonition to parents, on the subject of the early 
instruction and dedication of their children to God. Of sixty-three who were 
admitted to the college church, as fruits of the revival in 1802, all but eight 
were “children of the covenant.” Oftwenty-two who were received to the 
communion, after that of 1808, every individual had been baptized in infane . 
and of seventy who professed religion here, after the revival of 183], all but 
ten were children of pious parents. Such, it is believed, has been the universal 
experience of colleges. With what zeal should it animate Christian parents, 
to imbue the minds of their children from their earliest years, with religious 
knowledge! They may meet with many discouragements, they may see, fora 
long time, but little fruit of their labors. But let them “cast their bread upon 
the waters” with the cheering confidence, that “ they shall find it after many 
days.” 

Such was the general distress of mind, at the commencement of this revival, 
that a petition was presented to the faculty, from the whole body of the stu- 
dents, requesting a suspension of college exercises, that they might give them- 
selves entirely to the pursuit of eternal life. This was decidedly refused. 
They were told, that one duty must not be sacrificed to the performance of 
another; that a moderate attention to their studies was better adapted to secure 
the end at which they aimed, than a total abandonment of their ordinary pur- 
suits. All, undoubtedly, will agree that this decision was absolutely necessary ; 
since nothing could be more fatal to the progress of a revival, than the confusion 
which must inevitably result from the suspension of college duties. Still, there 
are many who feel, that in cases of deep conviction, it is desirable, if it can 
with propriety be done, to lay aside ail ordinary employments, and direct the 
whole attention to the concerns of the soul’s salvation. Such has not been 
our experience at this college. In cases of extreme distress, indulgence is, 
indeed, granted as to the performance of public exercises. But where study 
can be pursued, experience has abundantly shown, that some stated employment 
of this kind is better suited to lead forward convictions to their desired result, 
than a total absorption of the mind in its spiritual interests. At this moment, an 
instance occurs to me in proof of this, which it may be useful perhaps to men- 
tion. A young man of mature mind and great force of character, became 
anxious for his salvation, and applied to the president for permission to relinquish 
his college duties, and give up his whole time to meditation and prayer. It was 
urged upon him, that he would probably, in this way, defeat his object, but so 
bent was he on making the experiment, that he was finally allowed to take his 
own course. He shut himself up in his room, and resolved never to cross the 
threshold, till he came out a servant of God. His food was carried to him from 
the Hall; Christian friends visited him, from time to time, for conversation and 
prayer; and the interests of his soul absorbed all his thoughts and feelings. 
But he made no progress; nearly three weeks passed away and he made no 
progress ; his mind was only more dark and confused: and it was not until he 
returned to his college duties, and suffered his attention to be occupied, to 
some extent, with other objects, that he gained sufficient elasticity of mind, to 
make him capable, if I may so speak, of exercising right spiritual affections. 
It will not be improper now to say, that the person here spoken of was Epwix 
Srevens, late missionary to China. Were he living, no one would testify more 
strongly than himself, that he acted unwisely on that occasion. He felt through- 
out the remainder of his life, that though it is God who converts the soul, he 
docs it in coincidence with the general laws of human agency ; and that it is 
not safe for us to violate those laws, even in our anxious pursuit of eternal life. 

Though the students were not permitted to lay aside their studies, extraor- 
dinary means were adopted to gratify their wish for religious instruction. For 
some time, a meeting was held in each entry every afternoon, by members of 
the faculty and other persons, chiefly theological students, who were selected 
by Dr. Dwight. ‘The following extract of a letter from Dr. Cornelius, who was 
then a student in theology, being written at the time, will best show the pro- 
gress of the revival. “Before these small conferences were appointed, all who 
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were distressed on account of sin, had been accustomed to go and converse 
with the pious, and those with them. This occasioned a continual running from 
room to room, and was the cause of considerable confusion. The attention to 
the subject was such, that religion might properly be said to be the general 
topic of conversation throughout college. It seemed at one time, as if the 
whole college were under conviction, certainly a universal solemnity prevailed, 
and every individual was prepared to hear you open a conversation on the 
subject. It was at this time, that I wrote my letter to Mr. B., the contents of 
which I suppose you have seen or heard. The number I then stated to be 
under impressions was one hundred; this was mere conjecture on my part, 
most persons estimated the number much higher, and I thought that I was 
below the truth. But it now appears that much of the feeling then visible was 
the effect of mere sympathy, and probably not more than eighty or ninety 
students have experienced real conviction of sin. Several who were at first 
awakened have returned to their state of stupidity, and since Tuesday of last 
week, I do not remember to have heard of more than five or six cases of 
awakening. From that time to the present, the period may be styled the days 
of conversion. The number of those who hope they have passed from death to 
life, I cannot exactly state. There are some of whom we stand in doubt. 
About forty give clear evidence of conversion. For two or three days past, the 
revival has appeared to be stationary; we now hope it is advancing again. 
Almost every day, some instances of hopeful conversion occur.” 

It is more difficult to speak with certainty of the results of this revival, than 
of any with which I have ever been acquainted. The general understanding 
at the time was that expressed in the Memoirs of Dr. Cornelius, that “about 
eighty were numbered. as fruits of this revival.” I should think the number 
less; but have no means, at this distant period, of knowing the exact truth. 
Among the subjects of this work of grace, to whose character death has set 
his seal, | may mention the Rev. Wituiam Nevins, D. D., of Baltimore. During 
the early part of his college life, his extreme vivacity and thoughtlessness were 
a source of constant anxiety to his friends and instructors. But under the in- 
fluence of divine grace, those peculiar qualities which had formerly led him 
astray, ripened gradually into the most generous fruits of intellect and virtue. 
His memory will long be cherished with affection by the churches of this 
country. 

The next revival was in the month of August, 1820. This was intimately 
connected with a powerful work of grace which had recently commenced in 
the city of New Haven. Spiritual religion had been for a long time in a low 
state in our churches. A few were mourning over the general declension, but 
the great body of professed Christians were immersed in worldly concerns to a@ 
very uncommon degree, and showed little interest in the salvation of the im- 
penitent around them. Under these circumstances, a church-member who had 
recently removed into the place, called on one of the officers of the college, 
in the month of June, to request his counsel and advice. He spoke with much 
emotion of the spiritual deadness which prevailed in the town and in the college. 
He felt that it did not become a stranger to take the lead in any active measures 
on this subject; but he asked whether nothing could be done to awaken the 
people of God to prayer and effort. After mutual consultation, it was agreed 
that the pastors of the churches should be requested to call a meeting of a few 
brethren, to pray over the subject, and decide what should be done. They met 
accordingly, and there was abundant evidence that the Spirit of God was with 
them. Before the meeting closed, every mind seemed to labor under a sense 
of guilt. The brief confession of unfaithfulness to God and to the souls of 
men, went round the circle with a faltering voice and suppressed emotions, 
which told more loudly than words could speak, the weight of the burden which 
pressed on every heart. They met again with increased numbers, and God was 
again with them in the plenitude of his grace. These meetings were repeated 
at short intervals, with similar results; till in less than a fortnight a large part 
of both the churches were in a deeply humbled state, ardently desiring, but 
hardly daring, as yet, to expect the presence and power of God in the hearts 
of sinners. But He who meets his returning children while they are “yet a 
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great way off,” was already giving them the desire of their hearts. Before a 
single extra meeting had been held for the impenitent, when nothing more had 
been attempted than to carry forward the revival of spiritual feeling in the 
church itself, numerous instances of seriousness were found to exist among the 
young, in different parts of the town, and without any known connection with 
each other. From the town, the revival soon passed into the college; the 
brethren there having early shared in the feelings and measures described 
above, and the impenitent among the students being drawn by curiosity or by 
higher motives, to the numerous meetings which were now commenced. The 
following extract of a letter from a student now deceased, who experienced 
religion at this time, presents a more lively picture of the work, than any 
description that can now be given.* “The scene which is passing in this city 
is truly interesting and affecting. Every day some instances of hopeful con- 
version occur. Sinners are flocking in clouds to the Savior. The meetings 
are crowded to such an extent, that hundreds go away from the conference 
rooms, not being able to get in. And in college, God is working with a mighty 
arm. The voice of music and of revelling has ceased; and no sound is heard 
but the voice of supplication or thanksgiving. Even my thoughtless friend —, 
is smarting under the arrows of conviction; and we, who have been together on 
ten thousand errands of folly, now ‘walk to the house of God in company.’” 
And again: “Many of the most thoughtless are now anxious and inquiring. 
There is a solemn silence and attention among the students, which I cannot 
describe. It is evident that the Lord is indeed in this place. I cannot see 
those who have been my companions in folly, rejoicing in the belief that they 
have become Christians, without wishing that I too may be of the number. 
Since the commencement of this letter, Prof. has conversed with me, 
and convinced me that nothing is wanting but my own will. I have found the 
case very different from what I expected. I had supposed that when I began 
in earnest to seek the kingdom of God, all difficulties would vanish. Yet I 
meet with obstacles at every step.” ‘These obstacles, however, were soon 
removed by a higher power; and he was shortly after rejvicing in “the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.” 

As this revival commenced near the close of the summer term, it was 
confined to the three lower classes, the senior class having just finished their 
examination for degrees and left town. It was very rapid and powerful, but 
without any of that undue excitement which attended the preceding revival. 
A large proportion of the unconverted were, for a season, affected by its in- 
fluence ; and many who did not at that time give themselves to the service of 
Christ, received impressions which, during the subsequent winter, resulted, as 
there is reason to hope, in a confirmed consecration of themselves to God. It 
is difficult, therefore, to draw the line definitely between this revival and the 
one which followed so soon after. My impression is, that in its immediate and 
remoter effects, it was the means of between forty and fifty hopeful conversions. 

The exercises of commencement and the ensuing vacation, together with 
the bustle which attends the beginning of a new college year, seemed to 
dissipate, for a time, the seriousness of those who had not shared in renewing 
grace during the summer term. ‘The revival in town, meanwhile, went on with 
increasing prevalence and power; and at length a general impression on the 
college, more extensive than before, began to be very visible about the end of 
December, 1820. In tracing the progress of this revival, I shall use the lan- 
guage of a friend who was then a member of the senior class. “There was 
at this time,” he says, “a disposition nearly universal among the students, to 
give the subject an attentive and candid hearing. Our Sabbaths were more 
solemn, the brethren were more engaged, and our occasional evening and 
morning meetings were more full. We were aided, at this time, by several 
sermons from ministers abroad, and particularly by Dr. Beecher and Mr. 
Nettleton, and by the pastors of the churches in town, in addition to the un- 
wearied labors of some of the faculty. 

“The period of the greatest impression, was the latter part of the spring 











* Jonathan Leavett, son of the Hon. Jonathan Leavett of Greenfield, Ms., and grandson of Pres. Stiles. 
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term. About the first of March, 1821, the college church set apart a day of 
fasting. It was a memorable season, both for the number and the fervency 
of the supplications of the brethren. About this time, we commenced also, 
a series of meetings which were then new, and perhaps have not been 
practised since, and which appeared to be much blessed. Four or five of the 
brethren, (the most judicious that could be selected from the four classes,) 
were designated to meet as many of the impenitent as could be induced to 
assemble in the Theological Chamber, for the purpose of familiar addresses and 
conversation. It was expected, that all the brethren would interest themselves 
to procure the attendance of the impenitent, and especially of the most 
thoughtless and far from righteousness; and that they would assemble for 
prayer while the meeting was held. I shall never forget the manly, frank and 
most impassioned addresses on these occasions, of one who is now no more, 
the ingenuous and gifted 8. C., himself a subject of that revival, and a universal 
favorite in college.* At this time, the rooms of the brethren, and especially of 
some of them, were filled, at all hours, with their awakened fellow-students, 
resorting thither for their prayers and counsels ; and you could pass through no 
entry, and by no door, almost, without overhearing the low, earnest, supplicating 
voice of prayer. ‘The vacation soon followed, overtaking us at a most in- 
teresting stage of the work. The brethren returned at the commencement of 
the term, in the same spirit in which they left town; and through the summer, 
both in the college and the city, the revival continued, though with diminished 
and diminishing power. The number of hopeful converts, | have no means of 
giving you. The number of communicants, as [ remember, was more than 
doubled ; and the hopefully pious in my class increased from about twelve or 
fifteen to near forty. 

“The recollection of these things revives feelings in me, which I pray God 
may live in me till death, and through death. The year 1821 was to me, and 
probably to my religious classmates, the happiest year, and perhaps the most 
useful of all our years, whether by-gone or future. May God repeat such years 
both to my beloved Alma Mater, and the churches of my beloved native State!” 

As the number of hopeful converts had been greatly increased by these two 
revivals, it was thought desirable to commence a course of familiar doctrinal 
instruction, adapted to their case, in addition to those counsels and cautions of 
a practical nature, which are ordinarily given to young believers. A Bible class 
was accordingly formed, and continued during the subsequent winter, in which 
Weeks’s Catechism was taken as a guide; followed by a course of lectures 
explanatory of the doctrines there exhibited. These were attended by a large 
proportion of the students; and in the spring of 1822, another revival com- 
menced, though less general and powerful than the two preceding. Between 
fifteen and twenty were numbered among the fruits of this work of grace. 

A friend has reminded me, that I omitted in my former statement t to mention 
two revivals which occurred, the one in 1823, and the other in 1824. On ex- 
amining the church records, and reviving my recollections of that period, I find 
that there was a work of grace, though not of any great extent, in each of those 
years. The number of apparent conversions in both, as near as I am able to 
uscertain, was between twenty and thirty. 

In the spring of 1825, there was another and more extensive outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. One who was then a member of the senior class, has since 
informed me, that the commencement of that better state of feeling in the 
church, which led to this revival, may be traced to the humble and persevering 
exertions of a single individual, of but little standing or influence in college. 
Deeply affected at the thoughtless state of his impenitent companions, for whose 
salvation nothing was doing by the children of God, he invited one and another 
of his brethren in the church to his room, requested them to unite with him in 
prayer, and besought them to put forth that influence which they possessed to 
so much greater an extent than he did, in endeavors to awaken the brethren to 
prayer and effort for the conversion of those around them. God smiled on his 








* There is an account of the conversion of this young man in the Tract entitled the Ringleader, No. 355, 
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humble labors. Some of the leading members of the church were reclaimed 
from their backslidings, and a spirit of fervent supplication was given them from 
on high. A revival followed; and I mention these facts as an inducement to 
those who feel, that they have but little influence over the minds of others, to 
“go and do likewise.” How many are there who experience, at times, unut- 
terable desires for a revival of religion—desires awakened undoubtedly by the 
Spirit of all grace—who still conceal them within their own hearts, and from a 
feeling of discouragement, do nothing to create kindred emotions in the minds 
of others! If they would only act as they feel, if the hidden piety of the 
church in seasons of declension, could only be brought at once into contact 
with the consciences of backsliding Christians, how soon would the returning 
influences of the Holy Spirit, gladden the hearts of God’s children! The revival 
which followed in the present instance, was apparently the means of conversion 
to more than thirty souls. It was a solemn, searching work. “It prevailed,” 
as a friend mentions who was then in college, “more in the senior than the 
other classes, and embraced some of the finest and most valuable minds in the 
institution. The means used were tender, personal conversation with the im- 
penitent, and endeavors to bring them to private interviews with those of the 
faculty who conducted the revival ; the impressive discourses and addresses in the 
Theological Chamber, and the preaching of the Sabbath. It was not a noisy 
work, it was still and solemn, and I think unusually genuine in its fruits.” There 
were, however, two marked cases of apostasy among those who entertained 
hopes in this revival; but it is worthy of mention that the individuals, in both 
cases, were at a later period made subjects of renewing grace, and are now in 
the ministry of the gospel. + 

At the expiration of two years, there was another revival, which commenced 
early in March, 1827. It was preceded by an unusual spirit of prayer, and 
uncommon zeal in the discharge of Christian duties, on the part of the church. 
A friend says, “I remember it as having been marked by the conversion of a 
knot of very wicked young men, whose piety at a subsequent period became 
equally eminent.” There were twelve hopeful conversions in the freshman 
class. In the other classes, the proportion, | believe, was less; but the exact 
number in the whole institution I am unable to state. It was probably not far 
from thirty. 

The year which followed, was one of more than common prevalence of spiritual 
feeling. That eminent young servant of Christ, James B. Taylor, was then a 
member of the theological school, and his labors were blessed to the conversion 
of many souls in New Haven and the neighboring towns. In the spring of 
1828, the college was again visited with a revival, of about the same extent 
with that of the preceding year. 

Two years after, in the spring of 1830, the Holy Spirit was again poured 
out, but not so copiously as in the last mentioned revivals. 

The spring of 1831 will long be remembered as one of the most remarkable 
seasons of refreshing from on high, which has ever been experienced at this 
college. The preparation for this revival was more systematic and longer 
continued, than I have known in any other instance, either before or since. 
Early in the first term, a few of the leading members of the church, some of 
whom are now laboring as missionaries among the heathen, became deeply 
concerned for the spiritual interests of college. “A committee was appointed 
to visit the members of the church, and converse with them on the subject of 
personal piety—to know how each was living before God—how the duties of the 
closet were performed—to pray with them and for them, and to exhort each 


other to duty. While this course was pursued, the influence was most happy. ° 


But some opposed, and said they ‘disliked this interfering with the concerns 0 
God, that he was capable of taking care of his own concerns.’ Some on whom 
the duty of visiting devolved, became disheartened, and this duty, as the business 
of a committee, was abandoned. It is worthy of remark, however, that those 
individuals who opposed, and those who were first to be disheartened, have 
since been under the most pungent convictions of sin; and that some of them 
have, as they now think, experienced religion for the first time, in this revival.” 

These words are taken from a statement, (of which further use will be made,) 
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prepared during the revival, at the request of the Society of Inquiry at Andover ; 
and written, as I have reason to believe, by the Rev. Peter Parker, now mis- 
sionary at Canton, who was then a member of the senior class. The system of 
visiting, which he mentions, obviously required great delicacy on the part of 
those concerned ; and as it was found in some instances to give offence, was no 
doubt wisely abandoned, as the official duty of a committee. But it was the 
happy peculiarity of that period, that if one mode of doing good failed, another 
was instantly adopted. ‘The visits were continued by a few brethren in their 
individual capacity ; and the kindness, candor and humility which they mani- 
fested, disarmed opposition ; while their quiet perseverance drew gradually around 
them all who felt any interest in the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

“On the 21st of November,” the writer proceeds, “‘a meeting was held to 
form an association, to be called the Bible class of Yale college. This meeting 
was fully attended, and a deep and lively interest was manifested by all. At 
an adjourned meeting, the whole college assembled in the chapel, and the ques- 
tion as to the expediency of introducing the Bible as a regular study of the 
college, was discussed. ‘There was, I had almost said, but one sentiment on 
the subject. A committee was chosen to confer with the faculty ; and the result 
was the formation [by one of the faculty] of a Bible class, which was first 
attended December Sth, and to which all were invited.” It shows how deep 
was the spiritual feeling of the brethren concerned, and how much their hearts 
were set on the success of this undertaking, that when the first meeting was 
held, and was found to be full beyond expectation, “some were affected to tears, 
and were so happy in God and the religion they had embraced, that they were 
constrained to say, If such felicity is found here, what will heaven be?” 

“ At the close of the term, there was a manifest change in the tone of moral 
and religious feeling. Brotherly love did evidently abound. The last Bible 
class was peculiarly interesting ; and the desire was expressed at parting, that 
when we should come together again at the commencement of the next term, 
it might be to witness a glorious display of the goodness of God. 

“ During the vacation, daily meetings for prayer were held by the brethren 
who remained in the place—meetings which will doubtless be long remembered 
with satisfaction. They were seasons of deep heart-searching, fasting and 
supplication, among more or less of those who remained. 

“ The first church meeting of the present term [two days after college came 
together] was one of peculiar interest. The earnest inquiry was, What shall 
we do to secure the divine blessing? It was finally proposed that all who felt 
) desirous of a revival, should meet on the next Sabbath evening to pray for it, 
and adopt such measures as duty might dictate. The Bible class on Saturday ns 
evening [Jan. 22d] was full to dverflowing; after which one individual was Lee | 
disposed to go and converse with the professorfon the subject of his soul’s salva-* °7 
tion.” There was something very striking in the appearance of college at this 
time. Though not another instance of seriousness was known to exist in the } 
institution, every one seemed to anticipate the result, and the whole of college 
stood waiting in solemn expectation, to see the ‘arm of the Lord revealed. 
Within the compass of the next week, the long-sought influence of the Spirit 
came, not with rapid and overwhelming power, as in the revival of 1802, but 
rather like the “still small voice,” before which the prophet wrapped his face 
in his mantle as he stood upon the mount. It spread silently and slowly 
throughout the whole institution. The number under conviction of sin was 
never very great at any one time, but as these were led by divine grace to put 
their trust in the Redeemer, others were brought forward in their place, through 
the prayers and labors of the people of God; until at last there were com- 
paratively few rooms left, where the cry was not heard, “ What shell I do to be 
saved ?”—or the voice of thanksgiving raised to the Father of lights “ from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect gift.” Many, indeed, of those who 
were awakened, afterwards yielded to the fatal -delusion of putting off repen- 
tance to a more convenient season; but before the end of the term nearly one- 
half of the impenitent in college, were hopefully brought into the kingdom of 
God. As the fruits of this revival, seventy-four were added at a subsequent 
period to the college church, and not far from thirty to other churches. A few of 
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them, as there is painful reason to believe, indulged a false hope; but after 
diligent inquiry, I find the number to have been less, than in the corresponding 
work of 1502. 

Religious meetings were not greatly multiplied during this revival. To the 
ordinary exercises with which the year commenced, a sermon was added on 
Sabbath evening; and at first one meeting for inquiry, and afterwards a second, 
in the course of the week. These meetings rarely exceeded an hour in length. 
The brethren of the church, with those who had hoped in Christ, met for a few 
moments each morning after breakfast, to pray and converse together, and then 
turned to the ordinary duties of the day. ‘The amount of study during the term, 
was very little if at all diminished by the revival; and in many instances, there 
was an immediate and very marked improvement in scholarship, among those 
who were subjects of the work. Much of the success which attended the labors 
of the brethren, was owing to an uncommon degree of delicacy and tenderness 
in their intercourse with the unconverted, and of mutual concession and fervent 
love among themselves. ‘The sense which they all seemed to feel of depen- 
dence on the Holy Spirit to produce the desired results, was stronger and more 
prevailing than I have ever witnessed in any other case. ‘That man was a mere 
instrument in the hands of God, that divine truth itself, though “quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword,” must stil] be wholly ineffec- 
tual without the influence of the Holy Spirit to prepare the heart for its recep- 
tion, seemed to be most deeply impressed upon every mind. It was this sense 
of dependence which encouraged them to Jabor, while it kept them humble; 
which checked all disposition to attach importance to any particular set of 
measures, and led them to place their whole ultimate reliance on importunate 
and persevering prayer. 

The following remarks, which close the statement mentioned above, will be 
recognized as emphatically true, by all who witnessed this revival. “ The work 
has been characterized by perfect decorum, insomuch that even the infidel 
could not gainsay. Little of animal excitement or mere sympathy has been 
witnessed. It may be said of the revival generally, that persons have attended 
to the subject from a distinct and powerful impression of divine truth upon their 
consciences. In some instances these convictions have been very pungent, and 
have been succeeded by joy quite ecstatic. It was remarked by one, that he 
formerly looked upon the journey of life as long and tedious, but now it had 
vanished to a point. He appeared to be so absorbed in the contemplation of 
future happiness, as to have lost sight of the intervening period. Brotherly love 
has abounded in a pre-eminent degree. There has been great union among dif- 
ferent denominations, viz. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists. 
Christian conversation with those not pious, has been abundantly blessed. A 
deep sense of personal responsibility has been manifest on the part of Chris- 
tians, and a remarkable clearness in the views of young converts. Many pro- 
fessors have relinquished their former hopes, and sought anew an interest in the 
atoning blood of Christ.” 

The circumstances attending the close of this revival, were remarkable. 
Down to the first week in April, it went on with unabated power; and at no 
period were the prospects of its continued progress, more encouraging than at 
that time. It appeared, indeed, as though nothing stood in the way of the con- 
version of all college; that if the work went forward, as there was every in- 
dication it would do, to the end of the term, it must cease for want of subjects; 
and the whole church seemed to share in the humble but fixed determination 
that, with the aid of divine grace, nothing should be wanting on their part, to 
secure so blessed a consummation. At this period, the assistance of Christians 
in college, was requested by the churches of the city, in efforts to prepare the 
minds of God’s people for a protracted meeting, which was soon to be held. 
These efforts, and the services of the meeting which soon followed, devolved, to 
a great extent, in consequence of a failure in expected aid, upon those officers 
of college who had been actively engaged in the revival there. The sympathy 
and interest of the college church, were very naturally turned to the wider 
field which lay open before them, “already white for the harvest.” As the 
work in town advanced with unexampled rapidity and power, and hundreds were 
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seen, without the slightest disorder cr excitement, pressing at once into the 
kingdom of God, the hearts of the brethren in college, were naturally drawn 
forth, and their prayers directed, to the scenes of triumphant grace which were 
opened around them. The revival in college seemed to be merged in the 
revival in town; and from the close of the protracted meeting, which lasted 
three days, there was hardly a single new c&se of conviction among the 
students, and but few instances, comparatively, of hopeful conversion among 
those who had been serious before. As the result of the revival in town, nearly 
nine hundred persons, in all the churches of every denomination, were added 
to the professed followers of Christ. 

The state of the college, for a long time after this revival, was peculiarly 
happy. For nearly or quite a year, there was not a single instance of punish- 
ment, so far as I can recollect, in the whole institution. The necessity of gov- 
ernment seemed almost superseded, by the prevailing spirit of order, diligence 
and mutual affection. In the spring of 1832, quite a number of instances of 
hopeful conversion occurred, in connection with a protracted meeting in town, 
but there was nothing within the walls of college of so distinct and definite a 
character, as to entitle it to the name of a revival. In the next two years, 
there were at times very favorable indications, and some cases of seriousness, 
but no general work of grace. 

In the early part of the year 1835, there was another effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, under circumstances which showed, in a very striking manner, that it 
was sent in answer to fervent and persevering prayer. At-the commencement 
of the first term, there was a meeting of a few brethren of the senior class, not 
more than five in number, who had an earnest desire, that the year might be 
one of spiritual feeling to the church, and of renewing grace to the uncon- 
verted. They agreed to meet a few moments every evening, to pray for these 
objects; but so much did they distrust their own hearts, and fear they might 
make it a mere formal service, that they commenced their meeting as an exper- 
iment for only a single week. All felt, at the end of this period, that it was 
good for them to be there. They wished to increase their number; but were 
firmly resolved to have no one to join them, whose feelings were not decidedly 
spiritual, and who did not seem likely under every discouragement, to continue 
“instant in prayer.” In the weekly meetings of the church, and the daily inter- 
course of life, they sought by every proper means to raise the tone of Christian 
feeling, and especially to promote brotherly love ; and at the end of the term, 
their number was increased to about fifteen. At the commencement of the 
second term, they found themselves making but little progress, and about the 
middle of February, one of their number called on a member of the faculty to 
mention the course they had taken, and to say that they seemed to have done all 
they could ; that the body of the church did not appear ready for a revival. It 
was agreed, that a special meeting should be called ; and to secure a universal 
attendance, a message was sent by the president to each of the brethren, 
requesting his presence on that occasion. AJ] were there, and there were 
manifest tokens, that the Spirit of God was with them. On the succeeding 
Sabbath, we were favored by exchange, with the services of one whose labors 
have been greatly blessed to the conversion of souls. Under his tender and 


searching ministrations on Saturday evening, during the Sabbath, and on the, 


evenings of the next two days, a considerable number were brought under 
pungent convictions of sin. It was the week of the Concert of Prayer for 


colleges; and in anticipation of that event, the brethren after their special . 


meeting, had sent out a letter to other churches, soliciting their prayers, and 
intimating, that there was some reason for encouragement as to this institution, 
It is now known} that this request created much interest in many places, and 
that very fervent supplications were offered in our behalf. A clergyman in 


one of our New England churches on that occasion, called upon a parent to - 


lead in prayer, who had a thoughtless son at this college. He made the 
attempt, but his voice repeatedly failed him, and, he was compelled to stop, 
leaving the whole congregation, like himself, dissdived in tears. While these 
prayers were going up for us abroad, the spectacle presented at our own 
meeting in the college chapel, was solemn and affecting in a very high degree. 
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A member of the church, whose feelings had become deeply interested in the 
revival, was cut down so suddenly the day before, and with so little sense of 
his danger, that he died without even the presence of a medica! attendant; and 
the Concert to which he had looked forward with so much interest, was his 
funeral service! It was a season which will long be remembered by many a 
redeemed soul. The prayers which were offered for us in so many churches, 
were answered, while yet they were rising before the throne of grace, by new 
and more copious effusions of the Holy Spirit; nor were the unutterable desires 
of the parent’s heart who was mentioned above, forgotten by God, as there igs 
reason to believe, in the dispensation of his grace. ‘The revival went forward 
with great power to the end of the term, and not far from fifty expressed the 
hope, that they had given themselves to the service of Christ. 

The next spring, there were encouraging indications of a powerful revival, 
and quite a number of hopeful conversions took place ; but the work proved less 
extensive, than there was reason to expect. 

The last revival which I am permitted to record, was in the early part of 
1837. It was confined to a single class, and resulted, as there is reason to 
believe, in the conversion of about sixteen souls. 

Thus in the space of ninety-six years from the great revival of 1741, this 
college has been favored with twenty distinct effusions of the Holy Spirit, of 
which three were in the last century, and seventeen in the present. In sketching 
their history, [ have dwelt on the circumstances connected with the origin and 
progress of the most important, because the chief value of a statement like 
this, aside from the desires it may awaken for a repetition of such blessings, 
must consist in the knowledge it affords of those means of promoting revivals, 
on which God has set the seal of his own approbation. ‘To estimate the good 
which has resulted to the church and the world from these dispensations of 
renewing grace, the numbers which have already been added to the society of 
the redeemed, and will yet be added by their widening influence to the end of 
time, exceeds the limits of human calculation, and must be left for the disclo- 
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sures of the final day. But in view of what we can know on this subject, who 
will not join in fervent thanksgivings to Almighty God, for these glorious mani- 


festations of redeeming mercy ? Who will not unite in the fervent prayer, that 
the spirit of Davin Bratnerp may rest for ages to come on the institution, 
where he first labored in a revival of religion; and may be extended to every 
other seat of learning throughout all our land? 





ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES, 
CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
ence, like the soul, is immortal. So that 


centuries after the actors have passed away, 
the results of their actions still live. Who 
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Tue Anniversary of this Society was 


held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, No- 
vember 9, 1837. The third annual Report 
was read by the Rev. John Spaulding, who 
has been Secretary of the Society from its 
commencement. Addresses were delivered 


on the occasion by the Rev. Dr. Beecher, | ** 
P . annihil Sabbath and attempt- 
rof. Biggs, and the Rev. Messrs. John | sey eng pangs Fy spin. aT a 


Rankin and J. T. Brooke. 
Extracts from the Report follow : 


Some men, and some associations of men 
write their names in marble. They so im- 
press their image on their own age, as to 
live a thousand ages hence. Moral influ- 





can limit the influence of such men as Julius 
Czsar and Napoleon Buonaparte; of such 
men as Richard Baxter and David Brainerd? 
For good or for ill, it will last after the sun 
and moon shall have been blotted out. Who 
can measure the influence of the infidel 
association of France ; which burnt the 


ed to turn God out of his own world! or the 
influence of that chosen band, which within 
thirty years from the death of their divine 
Master, spread the gospel over the civilized 
world! And the influence of a society, 
devoted to the work of training up heralds 
of salvation, who can estimate! 

Number under putronage.—Since the 
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Jast annual report, the Western Education 
Society has aided eighty-two young men 
in thirteen institutions of learning ; of whom 
twenty were new applicants. 

Principles of action.— These remain un- 
changed. The Society aims to exercise 
wisdom in the choice of candidates for the 
ministry; to aid them in the way that has 
been proved best by the experience of 
years; and to bring into the field laborers 
with warm hearts, sound heads and efficient 
hands; workmen that shall not need to be 
ashamed. 

Resignation and appointments.—During 
the last four and a half years, nearly the 
whole labor of raising funds, of visiting the 
beneficiaries, of searching out and bringing 
forward the suitable young men to study 
for the ministry, of conducting the corres- 
pondence of the Society, &c. has devolved 
upon the Secretary alone. His health being 
inadequate to the task, he has resigned, and 
the Rev. Luruer G. BinGuam has been 
appointed his successor. The Board has 
also appointed the Rev. GEorGeE Foor as 
an associate agent. Both have entered 
upon the discharge of their duties. Bring- 
ing to the work the experience of years 
spent in ministerial and pastoral duties, great 
good is anticipated from their united and 
faithful labors. 
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we must chiefly depend te keep these in- 
stitutions alive. 

Is it important that the stream of salvation 
growing broader and deeper, should flow 
and fertilize through the world? Equally 
important is it that the fountain be kept full. 

Let the efforts to train our youth for the 
ministry of the gospel cease ; and that foun- 
tain becomes dry—the Sabbath school is dis- 
banded—destitute churches continue to fam- 
ish, and the heathen perish for lackof vision. 

What can the benevolent societies do 
without the missionaries—without the min- 
isters—without the men to execute their 
heaven-born and heaven blessed designs ? 
What becomes of the cause of benevolence, 
if the operations and influence of our Educa- 
tion Societies cease ? 

Nearly two-thirds of our ordained foreign 
missionaries, and about one-half of all the 
young Presbyterian ministers in this Valley 
have thus been brought into the ministry. 
Strike these missionaries and ministers out 
of existence, and the survivors, clothed in 
sackcloth, will sit and weep between the 
porch and the altar. 

Let this work with its kindred enterprises 
move on, and soon will be heard great 
voices in heaven—saying, the kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign 


Reasons for increased effurt.— Every | forever and ever. 


year multiplies our labors, increases our 
responsibility and brings us nearer the 
judgment. Every new month furnishes 
new motives to work while the day lasts. 

The population of this Valley is now 
estimated at 5,000,000. Divide this popula- 
tion into congregations of 1,000 each, and 
5,000 ministers are demanded to break unto 
them the bread of life. Not half of that 
number, including the well-qualified min- 
isters in all the evangelical denominations, 
can be found on the field. 

The colleges in the Valley contain about 
1,500 undergraduates. Of this number not 
far fron: 700 are professedly the followers 
of Christs;—of whom about 500 have the 
ministry in view. 

But what are these towards supplying 
two and a half millions of our population— 
towards sending the gospel to 500,000,000 
of heathen? What are five loaves and two 
small fishes among so many? All, all we 
hold dear, prompts to renewed prayer, and 
redoubled effort in this sacred cause. 

Is it important that the gospel should be 
preached to the heathen? Just as important 
is it, that the missionary should be qualified 
for his work. 

Is it important that every destitute church 
should be supplied with an able and faithful 
minister? No more important than that 
such a minister should be trained up. 

Is it important that the Sabbath school 
and Bible class should bless every neighbor- 
hood in our land? It is no more so than 


The officers of the Society, are Hon. Jer- 
emiah Sullivan, Madison, la., President; 
Rev. Luther G. Bingham, Secretary; and 
Elisha W. Chester, Esq., of Cincinnati, 
Treasurer. 

—~p—- 
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Tue Anniversary of this Society was 
held at Painesville, Ohio, September 29, 
1837. The Report of the Society was read 
by the Secretary, the Rev. Ansel R. Clark, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. S. B. Canfield, J. Whiting and Rev. 
E. P. Barrows. The following are extracts 


from the Report. 

The preached gospel is the basis of that 
wise arrangement of means God has insti- 
tuted, and by which men every where are 
to be made the willing and obedient sub- 
jects of his government. The truth of God 
must be known, before its sacred injunc- 
tions can be obeyed, or its saving power be 
felt. Were this fact constantly held up 
before the mind of the church, she would 
better understand her duty, and be more 
disposed to perform it. 

That the gospel is the instrument by which 
all men, both Jews and Gentiles, are to 
know the Lord, will be disputed by none. 
But how shall they hear without a preach- 
er? How shall they become acquainted 





that the men should be furnished on whom 





with the gospel, unless it be from the lips 
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of those commissioned to proclaim it? And 
how shall they preach, except they be sent? 
This is the question which meets the church 
in her attempts to evangelize the world. 
Not a step can she take, under present 
circumstances, without coming in contact 
with the inquiry, Where can ministers be 
found to satisfy the growing necessities of 
both Christian and heathen lands? That 
there is a lamentable want of holy and 
efficient preachers of the gospel, none can 
deny. Even these United States, so highly 
distinguished for religious institutions, are 
suffering for lack of well-qualified ministers. 
The less favored portions of this western 
world; the Canadas on the north; Mexico 
and the South American States on the south; 
and the wandering tribes beyond the Rocky 
Mountains on the west, are more alarmingly 
destitute. Africa must have an additional 
100,000—Asia 500,000—Europe and the 
islands of the ocean, another 100,000; ma- 
king a total of at least 700,000 additional 
evangelical and thoroughly-trained minis- 
ters, that are urgently needed, fully to meet 
the divine command, ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” But from whence are they to 
come? By what means are they to be 
furnished? We answer, in part by that 


Society whose eighth anniversary we are 
assembled this evening to celebrate. 

That the American Education Society has 
ever received the approbation of Heaven, 


is evident from its history and results. It 
originated in the necessities of the world. 
The same wisdom and self-devotion which 
planned and brought into being the foreign 
missionary enterprise, gave birth to this. 
That ardent love for the souls of men, 
which glowed in the bosoms of the devoted 
youth who wept, and prayed, and talked, 
and planned, behind the memorable hay- 


stack in Williamstown, Ms., in behalf of 


heathen nations, warmed the hearts of the 
female band in Boston, when contemplating 
the noble object of educating pious young 
men for the gospel ministry. Here was the 
commencement of the first systematic efforts 
for this object. This Female Association, 
by direct exertions, gave rise to the Ameri- 
can Edueation Society, which has already 
prepared and sent into the world nine hun- 
dred men, who are faithfully preaching the 
gospel; some at the most important points; 
others in the most inviting portions of our 
own land; some in Africa, some in Asia, 
some in Europe, and others in the islands 
of the Sea. Ah! some of them have preach- 
ed; but they have now gone to their re- 
ward. The bones of Munson, trophies of 
savage victory, in the Batta country—the 
grave of Moseley among the American In- 
dians—of our lamented Barr, at the South, 
are permanentremembrancers in the church, 
to show what this Society has done, and is 
designed to do. 

Not far from fourteen hundred young men 
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are now under the patronage and fostering 


'eare of this Society. And, as a whole, a 


more promising company of candidates for 
the ministry the world does not furnish.— 
With the blessing of God upon the means 
employed for their moral and intellectual 
training, they will shortly go furth, in obe- 
dience to the Saviour’s command, “ preach 
the gospel to every creature.” With these 
prospective results in view, the members of 
this Society, and all who contribute for its 
support, may think themselves highly favor- 
ed of Heaven. 

It is a matter of congratulation, and of 
thanksgiving to God, that notwithstanding 
the unparalleled pecuniary embarrassment 
in the commercial world which has the year 
past afflicted every class in community, and 
for a time at least cramped the energies of 
some of our benevolent institutions, the 
American Education Society has been able 
to redeem its long-standing pledge, “ that 
no applicant for aid, of the requisite quali- 
fications, shall be rejected.” The circum- 
stances in which the Society has been 
placed the year past, have been trying. 
These trials, however, have tested the 
strength of attachment which the professed 
friends of the cause have felt. They have 
come forward in this time of need and 
rendered that assistance necessary to keep 
the wheels of this department of Christian 
benevolence moving with increased rapidity. 
It ought to be known, however, as an in- 
ducement to greater exertions, that the So- 
ciety is now in debt over $12,000. 

With these prefatory remarks, the Direc- 
tors of the Western Reserve Education So- 
ciety would proceed to give a particular 
statement of what has been done, through 
their superintending care, for the promotion 
of the object of this Society during the year 
now closed. 

Aid has been extended to ninety-nine 
young men, connected with eleven institu- 
tions or departments of learning. Of these, 
seven are engaged in theological studies; 
forty-four in collegiate studies, and forty- 
eight in preparatory studies. In addition, 
eighteen others are under the care of the 
Society, who have not applied for aid during 
the year, having either left their studies for 
a season, or availed themselves of the ne- 
cessary assistance from other sources. 

Assistance has been withheld from one, 
for not complying with the rules of the 
Society requiring the student to pursue a 
thorough course of education. Another, in 
the wise providence of God, has been dis- 
missed from earth, and taken no doubt to 
higher spheres of usefulness in heaven. 
The Directors are also obliged to add, 
though with grief, that the conduct of two 
other beneficiaries has been such as to 
bring reproach upon the cause of religion, 
and upon the Society. As soon as the 
immorality of these young men became 
known, the Directors were prompt to cut 
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off their names from the list of benefi- 
ciaries. They will, however, still pray 
that they may be reclaimed from their 
wicked ways, brought to repentance for 
their crimes, and restored to the love and 
service of God. One, also, has been re- 
jected for want of promising talents. 

Two of those who have enjoyed the 
patronage of the Society have been within 
the year licensed to preach the gospel, 
which added to the number mentioned in 
former reports, make twelve whom _ this 
Branch have been instrumental in putting 
into the ministry. 

Atter the lapse of more than a year from 


the resignation of the present Sccretary as | 


Agent, the Board succeeded in obtaining the 
services of the Rev. Charles A. Boardman, 
who they believe is well qualitied to take 
charge of this most important but difficult 
department of Christian benevolence. Mr. 
Boardman received his appointment some 
time last fall, was dismissed from his affec- 
tionate charge in Westport, Ct., in Decem- 
ber, arrived in Hudson the last of January, 
and entered immediately upon the duties 
of his office. Since that time, with the 
exception of between two and three months 
which he spent in settling his business in 
Westport, and in removing his family to 
Ohio, he has been successfully employed in 
prosecuting the objects of his agency. He 
has visited parts of Huron, Lorain, Portage, 
Geauga, Ashtabula and Trumbull counties. 
And wherever he has presented the Edu- 
cation cause, he has been met with marked 
cordiatity by the friends of benevolence. 

If there are those who still doubt the 
expediency of employing agents for this 
object, the Directors would point such to 
one single fact mentioned in the Treasurer’s 
Report, viz: there is one county that has 
not been visited by an agent the past year, 
and $21 24 is all that has been received 
from that county during the year for this 
object. Facts of this character will con- 
vince any man who is not given over to 
hardness of heart and blindness of mind, 
that he may believe a lie, that it is as vain 
in the present state of the church to carry 
forward the objects of benevolence suc- 
cessfully without agents, as it is to convert 
the world to God without the preached 
gospel. 

Cultivation of Personal Holiness.—It is 
the nature of man to run to extremes. In 
one age of the world, the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible are dwelt upon, and 
urged home upon the minds of men, to the 
almost entire exclusion of practical duty. 
The understanding is made to assent to 
these truths, while the conscience feels not 
the imposed obligation to obey. In another 
age, duty is preached, commands are uttered 
with the authority of a sovereign, and men 
are made to believe that all the require- 
ments of the whole law, consist in the 
outward doing. Wo it, do it, is reiterated 
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without fully explaining what is meant by 
the doing, and how it is to be performed. 

But the true method of meeting the 
obligation imposed by God on his fallen 
creatures, is both to believe and obey. The 
whole truth of the Bible, both doctrinal and 
practical, should be preached in its naked 
simplicity and due proportion. In this way, 
and in this way alone, the minister will be 
able to fulfil his divine commission. 

This principle is applicable to the business 
of conducting the benevolent operations of 
the day. The skilful agent will not urge 
too far one principle or set of principles, to 
the neglect of another set, belonging to the 
same system. Hence the necessity of good 
sense, clear discernment, and unwearied 
watchfulness on the part of those appointed 
to manage these benevolent institutions, 

In past reports of this Society, much has 
been said in favor of a thorough education 
in those who preach the gospel. And its 
importance has been felt. Even those who 
have been accustomed to decry solid learn- 
ing in a minister, are now found advocating 
the doctrine of thorough education. And 
there is danger lest public opinion should 
swing to the other extreme, and lose sight 
of the no less important work of cultivating 
the heart. It is from these facts that the 
Directors of the Western Reserve Branch 
Education Society now feel the urgent 
importance of giving special attention to 
personal piety on the part of those who are 
preparing to preach the gospel. They 
would with constant faithfulness enjoin this 
duty upon their beneficiaries. However 
far they may push their researches in’ in- 
tellectual science, however much human 
learning they may acquire, unless they 
daily hold communication with God in their 
closets, and take large draughts at the 
fountain of salvation, they will be poorly 
prepared to become heralds of the word of 
life to their fellow-men. 

The cultivation of the mind and that of 
the heart must go together. The one 
should not be neglected to the too exclusive 
attention to the other. Both are indispen- 
sable, especially in this age, when there is 
so much danger from mere frantic fanat- 
icism on the one hand, and dry meta- 
physical philosophy on the other. 

It is a matter of anxious concern with the 
Directors, that their beneficiaries cultivate 
to the utinost extent practicable the whole 
man. Hence the importance of the system 
of thorough intellectual training—the systein 
of physical exercise—and the system of 
moral culture. 


The officers of this Branch for the en- 
suing year, are the Rev. George E. Pierce, 
president of the Western Reserve College, 
President; Rev. Charles A. Boardman, 
Secretary ; and A. A. Brewster, Esq., 
Treasurer. ‘The Anniversary of this So- 
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ciety is to be in future, on the Friday 
succeeding the third Thursday of Sep- 
tember annually. 


——>>_— 


MICHIGAN BRANCH. 


Ar the late anniversary of the Michigan 
Education Society, Rev. A. S. Wells pre- 
sented the Report of the Executive Coin- 
mittee, which was read and accepted. 

This urged upon all the churches under 
care of Synod the importance of this So- 
ciety, and its claims to the steady and 
increasing liberality of the friends of a 
thoroughly educated ministry. Especially 
were these claims urged upon the attention 
of the churches in the interior, from the 
fact that hitherto, or until the year now 
just closed, by far the greater part of the 
funds raised for this cause, had been col- 
lected from the church in Detroit. In 
1834, only $80 out of the $439 were raised 
from the country churches. In 1835, 
$177 50, out of $955 71; and in 1836, 
$77 81, out of $1,327 90. During this 

ear, Rev. A. S. Wells and Mr. G. F. 


IcEwen have presented this subject to 
the country churches, and more than $1,000 
were contributed by them for the Society. 
Mr. McEwen, whose zeal and labors during 
the year have contributed largely to pro- 
duce these results, is still pleading this 


cause in the southern and western parts of 
the State, and it is hoped that as the present 
commercial embarrassment is felt more 
severely in the city than in the country, 
the churches will now come forward uni- 
tedly and sustain the society in redeeming 
its pledge to educate every worthy young 
man of real indigence and piety. In no 
other way is it seen how our destitute 
churches can be supplied with pastors. And 
while our agent reports about thirty young 
men, members of churches in Michigan, 
who stand high in the confidence of the 
Christian community, that have had their 
attention turned to the subject, and who 
would study if the way was open and the 
means furnished, we dare not assume the 
responsibility of denying them the necessary 
aid, nor can we hope that we shall ever 
have a supply of ministers, if we do not 
educate our own sons. 

It is evident that the church in Michigan 
is awaking to the importance of rearing up 
a learned and pious ministry from among 
the young men of our own churches. And 
the friends of this cause will learn with 
pleasure, that the board of trustees of the 
Michigan college, located at Marshall, and 
Rev. J. P. Cleaveland, their newly elected 
president, are about to devote particular 
attention to this subject, and to have ia 
operation as soon as possible, a preparatory 
department, and all other means of educat- 
ing our own sons, and to save the expense 
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of sending them abroad—an obstacle which 
has prevented many from entering upon a 
literary course preparatory to the gospel 
ministry. And it is a peculiarly auspicious 
event, that in the providence of God, we 
are furnished with a man to be placed at 
the head of such an institution who is so 
competent for the office, and whose heart is 
so deeply interested in accomplishing the 
object.— From the Michigan Observer. 
The officers of the Society are, Hon. 
Walcott Lawrence, Monroe, President ; 
Rev. Ashbel S. Wells, Troy, Secretary ; 
and Horace Hallock, Esq., Detroit, Treas- 
urer. The annual meeting of the Branch 
is at the time and place of the annual 


Synodical meeting. 
<p 


WASHINGTON CO, AUXILIARY, VT. 


Tue Auxiliary Education Society of 
Washington County, held its Annual Meet- 
ing at Waitsfield, on the 28th day of Sept. 
1837. 

The Treasurer’s report was read, from 
which it appeared that the sum of $404 45 
had been paid into the treasury since the 
last anniversary. There was no report from 
the Secretary. 

Addresses on the occasion were made by 
Rev. Messrs. Ingraham, Thacher, Hand, 
Clark, Hazen and B. W. Smith, Gen. Walton 
and Mr. C. W. Storrs. 

The following resolution, introduced by 
the Secretary, was adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the clergy of the county 
be requested to bring the claims of the 
Education Society before their respective 
congregations during the months appointed 
for the taking of collections for this object. 

The following are officers of the Society, 
Hon. Jeduthun Loomis, President ; Ferrand 
F. Merrill, Esq., Secretary, and Dea. Con- 
stant W. Storrs, Treasurer. 


—p— 


Extract from the Fourth Annual Report of the Central Board 
of Agency of Home Missions for the Western States. 


How deplorably destitute is Arkansaw, with only 
four Presbyterian ministers, Louisiana with six, the 
Floridas with one, and Virginia, west of the moun- 
tains, with four, vr Indiana with not half so many 
Presbyterian ministers as churches, beside the con- 
gregations that might be immediately collected if 
ministers were on the ground to gather them. In- 
deed, so great is the famine, that the future historian 
who faithfully describes our rise or fall, will paint 
in no measured terms of regret, the great want of 
devoted Presbyterian ministers, at this rapidly popu- 
lating era of the West. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

THE Quarterly Meeting of the Board 
was held on Wednesday, Jan. 10, 1838. 
Appropriations were made to beneficiaries 
in various institutions, as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 
19 Theol. Sem. 163 19 182 $3,793 





22 Colleges, 308 10 318 6,537 
48 Academies, 148 10 158 2,662 
89 Institutions, 619 39 658 $12,992 


The returns from the Western Education 
Society at Cincinnati, the New Hampshire 
Branch, Waterville college and some others, 
did not arrive in season to be acted on at 
the time of the Quarterly Meeting. Their 
appropriations will probably be more than 


$2,000. These will increase the amount of 


appropriations for the quarter to more than 
$15,000. 

Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries out of New 


England : 
Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap. 





12 Theol. Sem. 74 10 84 $1,593 
11 Colleges, 120 5 125 2,572 
25 Academies, 82 3 85 1,522 
48 Institutions, 276 18 294 $5,687 


Voted, That the Quarterly Appropriations 
now reported by the Secretary be made, and 
that they be paid as soon ‘as the funds of the 
Branches or of the Parent Society will permit. 

From the state of the treasury, the Board 
were compelled to adopt the above course 
in the payment of the appropriations made 
to the beneficiaries. They did not feel 
warranted to refuse appropriations, in whole 
or in part, under existing circumstances, 
neither could they, under the great em- 
barrassment of the Society, authorize their 
immediate payment. It depends upon the 
friends of Zion and of this cause, to cecide 
when these appropriations shall be paid, and 
the Society be relieved from its pecuniary 
pressure. Since the Appeal which was is- 
sued two months since, there have been 
some cheering responses and favorable in- 
dications; but the Society is still involved 
in a heavy debt, and cannot proceed in its 
operations as usual without greater pecu- 
niary receipts. Though this is a fact, yet 
it is not deemed advisable that collections 
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should at this time be taken where they 
have recently been made for this object. 
The only appeal to the churches we make 
is that, when the time for collections for 
this object arrives, this Society be remem- 
bered according to its importance and neces- 
sities. There are, however, cases where 
individuals can render immediate assistance, 
and would feel it a privilege to do it. Let 
such persons improve this opportunity to 
gratify the benevolent feelings of their hearts 
and aid this fundamental but languishing 


cause. 
—_ ~<a 


MICHIGAN BRANCH. 


Tse following communication was sub- 
mitted to the Board for their consideration. 


T’o the Sec’y of the Am. Ed. Society. 
Detroit, Nov. 11, 1837. 


Dear Sir,—I this day forward to you 
an account of the doings of the Synod of 
Michigan in relation to the benevolent so- 
cieties connected with Synod, as published 
in the Michigan Observer of this date. 
You are respectfully requested to commu- 
nicate them, as soon as may be convenient, 
to the Parent Board of which you are the 
organ. We earnestly desire to be recog- 
nized as “‘a Branch” of the American 
Education Society. As a Synod, we prefer 
that relation to any other, and have ap- 
pointed a committee to endeavor to effect 
its complete and satisfactory adjustment. 
We request that the Rev. Ashbel S. Wells 
of Troy, Oakland county, may be, by your 
Board, duly appointed and commissioned as 
your General Agent for “the Michigan 
Branch.” We respectfully request the ap- 
pointment of another examining committee 
for this Branch, and would beg leave to 
suggest that the chairman of one should 
reside at Marshall, and the chairman of the 
other in Detroit or its vicinity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun P. CLEAVELAND, 
Chairman of the Committee appointed by 


Synod to adjust with the Board of the 
A. E. S. the relations of the M. E. S. 


N. B. It will be understood by your 
Board, that we cheerfully adopt all the 
rules and regulations prescribed by your 
Board for the management of its respective 
“ Branches,” and regard the form of Con- 
stitution adopted by your other branches, as 
the Constitution of our Society. 

The action of the Synod in respect to this 
subject was, 

“« Voted, That Synod declare ‘ the Mich- 


igan Education Society’ to be directly aux- 
iliary to ‘the American Education Society 


at Boston.” 
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In view of the above communication, 
it was 

Voted, That the Michigan Education 
Society, having for its territorial limits the 
State of Michigan, be recognized a3 a 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
subject to the Rules, and entitled to the 
privileges of Branches. 


Voted, That two Examining Committees | 


he established within the bounds of the 
Michigan Branch, the one at Marshall, and 
the other at Detroit. 

Voted, That the Rev. John P. Cleaveland 
of Marshall, Rev. John M. Ellis of Grass 
Lake, and Doct. James P. Greves of Mar- 
shall, constitute the Examining Committee 
at Marshall. 


Voted, That the Rev. Ashbel S. Wells of | 


Troy, and Eurotus P. Hastings and Robert 
Stuart, Esys. of Detroit, constitute » the 
Examining Committee at Detroit. 

Voted, That the Rev. Ashbel S. Wells of 
Troy, Michigan, be appointed Agent of the 
American Education Society, to labor within 
the bounds of the Michigan Branch, as shall 
he agreed upon by the Secretary of the 
Parent Society, the Directors of the Branch, 
and Mr. Wells. 


_—— + 
REV. MR. NASH’S REPORT. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rev. AND DEAR S1r,—The facts which 


REV. MR. NASH’S REPORT. 


[Fen. 


discouraged, and other young men deterred 
froin the attempt to prepare themselves for 
that sacred calling, in which they are far 
/more needed than in any other department 
of life. It has been many times asserted, 
that no such thing must be suffered to take 
place; that in time to come, as in time 
past, the pledge of the Education Society 
must be fully redeemed ; that no present 
| beneficiary must be stricken from the list, 
and no applicant refused from mere want of 
means. Whether such assertions will prove 
| like the apostle’s, Be ye warmed and filled, 
while supplies are withheld, time must 
| decide. 

By some it seems not to be felt that the 
matter here contemplated is one of personal 
concern and responsibility. There are in- 
dividuals who are prompt to say, * Our be- 
nevolent societies must be sustained,’ who 
give no evidence of feeling that they owe 
it to the country, to the world, and most of 
_all, to Him who died for their redemption, 
to furnish their share of the means. Men 
in easy, not to say affluent circumstances, 
assert there is property enough in the land 
to sustain and enlarge all our benevolent 
operations. They say right. But where 
is this property? They are disposed to 
forget that part of it is in their own hands, 
They are ready to speak of the great abun- 
dance of their neighbors. With much 
emphasis and eloquence they tell how easy 
it would be for Mr. A. and Mr. b., members 
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have transpired in connection with my of the church, and without children, to give 
agency since my last quarterly report, are | tens, hundreds, or even thousands, But for 
but few, and of no great and commanding | themselves, when opportunity is afforded 
interest tothe public. I have been enabled | thein to give, they are exceedingly poor, 
to pursue the accustomed tenor of my way | or they have been unfortunate, or they are 
without interruption. The greatest part of | in debt, or, just at present, they are out of 
my time has been employed in the county | money. 
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of Middlesex. I have every where met 


with kind expressions of concern and sym- | 
pathy for the Education Society under its 
present embarrassment, and have seen evi- | 

' 


dence that it possesses a hold on the con- 
fidence of the community, which cannot 
easily be sundered. I am confident, that to 
see this institution compelled to dismiss any 


of its beneficiaries, or in any wavy to curtail | 


its operations for want of means, would 


awaken much sensation in the Christian | 
public. The impression is continually be- | 


coming deeper and more extensive, that the 
country and the world are much indebted | 
to it as an efficient instrument of fur- | 
nishing such a ministry as is altogether 
indispensable to the conversion and salvation | 
of our lost race. It is also deeply felt, that 
should it curtail its cperations, and come | 
short of redeeming its pledge to aid all who 
make application with the requisite char- | 
acter, the most disastrous consequences | 
must ensue. In this case it is ubvious, that 
the public confidence, so well earned and | 


| At every turn I meet with persons, who 
seem not only to feel that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, but who are like- 
wise training their children to the exercise 
‘of that charity which seeketh not her own. 
/It is most delightful to visit a family in 
| which the work of giving for objects of 
| Christian benevolence is shared among all 
the members; and a group of children, 
happy in presenting each his little offering, 
are early taught that to do good is the great 
-end and aim of our earthly being. I never 
witness a thing of this kind without saying 
to parents, This is as it ought to be. You 
are thus fitting your offspring for the scenes 
and the duties which await them—scenes 
and duties in which they must take deeper 
interest, and act a more important part than 
their parents, before this world can be con- 
verted to Christ. 

An instance of this kind lately passed 
under my observation, which I cannot for- 
bear to mention. A father and mother put 
into my hands a donation, bearing a fair pro- 


} 


of so great value to this and every similar | portion to what their neighbors gave. Next 
institution, would be forfeited ; the present | their daughter, a child of ten or twelve, 


beneficiaries would be disheartened and 


| advanced with a donation of more than 
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twice the amount that I had received from 
both parents ; the father giving as a reason 


for the course adopted, that he had followed | 


some of his children to the grave, and 


should the one before us be also taken from | 
him, he wished to have the satisfaction of 


knowing that she had with her own hands 
done something for the cause of Christ. 
How needful that all whom God has blessed 
with sons and daughters give them sucha 
training that they shall be fitted to do their 
part towards the conversion of the world. 
During the last quarter, I spent two or 


three weeks in Maine, visiting beneti- | 


ciaries in the colleges and the theological 
seminary in that State. 
young men, as a body, such as to do honor 
to the Institution by which they are sus- 
tained, and to the cause of Christ, as well 
as to promise great good in his service. 
While in Maine | was requested to present 
the claims of the Education Society in the 
Congregational churches at Brunswick, 
Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, and a few 
other places. With this request I was 
happy to comply, and was much gratified 
with the result. Notwithstanding the 
pressure of the times is so severe, and no 
where probably in the eastern States more 
severe than in Maine, I was happy to see 
the friends of God and their country so 
ready to come up to the aid of this Society 
at a time when its wants are so pressing. 
In connection with this little effort, it is 
expected that more than $1,000 will be 
received into its overdrawn treasury. 


may be manifested by the spiritual commu- 
nity throughout the world, that I witnessed 
in some of the Redeemer’s friends in this 
new and flourishing State. 

Not unfrequently in my journeyings up 
and down the land, do I meet with inter- 
esting exhibitions of the happy fruits of 
devoted piety in heads of families, and of 
parents training up their children in the 
way they should go. In no instance have 
I seen these fruits more delightfully ex- 
hibited, than in a family which lately fell 
under my observation. In this family 
eleven children have been reared to years 
of discretion—all members of the visible 
church, and all honoring their Christian 
profession; three of the sons ministers of 
the gospel, and a fourth expecting to devote 
his life to that sacred calling. On inquiring 
for the visible cause of so distinguished 
blessings on this favored household, I was 
informed that the father had been in his 
day a man of most exemplary piety, and 
had labored for the spiritual good of his 
family with assiduous effort and prayer. 
O when shall we see the like in the fam- 
ilies of all professing godliness! Then may 
we expect similar results in all. Then may 
we see the world supplied with Christian 
ministers, blessed with the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and converted to God. 


1 found these | 


It is | 
devoutly to be desired that the same spirit | 
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CHEERING RESPONSES. 
Extracts from Letters to the Secretary. 


| In answer to your Circular of Oct. 10th, 

send you $100 for the benefit of the 
American Education Society, $20 of which 
is from Mr. , a triend of the cause 
‘in this place. Please to constitute our 
pastor, Rev. , an honorary member 
of your Society, and acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of this by your certificate of mem- 
bership to him. My delay in answering 
your call has not been in consequence of 
unwillingness, but for want of means. And 
‘in this case you have the evidence of the 
propriety of making special requests in time 
of special need. Notwithstanding 1 had 
given this season what I thought best to 
your cause, on the receipt of your Circular 
|f at once made up my mind to cast in 
| another mite, and thank you for reminding 
‘me that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
‘receive.’ I heartily concur in the spirit 
/you breathe in your Circular. Yes, dear 








| Sir, let your motto ever be onward. The 


cause is God’s, and it must go forward. I 
‘fully believe there are enough in our 
churches that have the means and dispo- 
sition to sustain it to any extent. At any 
rate, I say, give us the trial.” 





‘* The sum assessed by the County Con- 
‘ference on my church is $72; and we have 
raised $223, including the donation of Mr. 
, Which he put into the contribution 
box last Sabbath. Another individual in 
my church contributed $50, and this is also 
included in the $223. I shall, with the 
leave of Providence, pay it over to the 
treasurer next week. So you see that I 
am trying to accomplish my predictions, 
and this | suppose is always right when our 
predictions are in their nature good. I 
shall, however, do very little, | am fully 
aware, unless the Lord add his blessing. 
The silver and the gold are his, and he 
loves the Education cause, as I believe, 
infinitely better than we do. [I cannot but 
hope that he will send all needed relief. 
Let us try to have faith, at least, as a grain 








of mustard-seed. Let us say, ‘ The Lord 
liveth, and blessed be our rock.’ He is 
our rock—our foundation, our support, our 
defence, our all in the cause of benevo- 
lence; and particularly in that of Education. 
Iad he meant to destroy us in reference to 
this subject, * would he have shown us such 
and such things’ as he has? I trust not.” 


Other communications of a similar char- 
acter have been received, but we have not 
room for their insertion. 

—<j—— 
CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 


Tue narrative of revivals of religion 








in Yale College has been inserted in 
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DONATIONS——FUNDS. 


the present number of the Journal in| Barnystasre Courry. 


reference to the Concert of Prayer for 
Colleges on the last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. It is a valuable document, as 
containing a full and authentic history 
of the revivals which have been enjoyed 
in that ancient institution of learning ; 
and also as containing much informa- 
tion in respect to the nature and happy 
results of revivals in colleges. It is 
earnestly commended to the perusal 
of all who feel interested in this sub- 
ject, with the hope that those who love 
Zion may be induced, especially on the 
day of the Annual Concert of Prayer 
for Colleges, fervently to supplicate the 


great Head of the church for the sanc- | 


tification of the young men now con- 
nected with our literary institutions. 
—~»—- 
DONATIONS. 

Tue Board of Directors gratefully ac- 
knowledge a donation of copies of “ Letters 
to Young Men preparing for the Ministry,” 
to the amount of two hundred dollars, from 
Dea. Daniel Safford of Boston, and Dea. 
Jonathan Newcomb of Braintree, to be dis- 
tributed to beneficiaries of the American 
Education Society ; also a donation of eight 
hundred Nos. of the ‘* National Preacher,” 
from the Rev. Austin Dickinson of New 
York; and copies of an Address delivered 
by the Rev. Edward W. Hooker of Ben- 
nington,Vt., before the Philadelphian Society 
in Midd'ebury college, for gratuitous distri- 
bution in the same manner. 








FUNDS. 


Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
October 11, 1837, to the Quarterly Meeting, 
January 10, 1838. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 


Montreal, L. C. Rev. Geo. W. Perkins, by Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, Agent 
Fall River, additional coll. in Rev. Mr. Fowler's 
Society 50 
Bequest of widow Rebecca B. Carpenter, late of 
Rehoboth, by Cyrus M. Wheaton, Esq. Ex. 200 00 
Bequest of Hon Charles Bulkeley, late of Berlin, Vt. 
by George Worthington, Esq. Ex. 3,902 00 


932 01 
1,680 00 


30 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surro.k Covunry. 
{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.]} 
Boston, Fssex St. Soc. a Lady 
Bowdoin St. Soc. Rev. A. Bullard 


Franklin St. Soc. a youpg Lady, by Dea. 
Proctor 


5 00 
10 00 


1 00—16 00 





[Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Yarmouth, from Hon. Elisha Doane 


Berxsuire County. 
{John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 
Pittsfield, Mr. Solomon P. Fitch, by Mr. 8. A. 


anforth 
Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Amelia C. 
Brinsmade, Tr. 


2 00 


Essex County South. 


[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.]} 


Beverly, Mrs. Barnes, by Rev. Ansel Nash, 
Agent, books sold for 
Danvers, Rev. Mr. Braman’s Sab. School, by 
Mr. W.R. Putnam, Super’t 
Esser, Rev. Mr. Crowell’s Soc. 
Salem, 'Vabernacle Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Worcester 103 12 
Rev. Mr. Williams’s Soc. by J. 
S. Williams, Fsq. 31 00—134 12 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. 
sub. by Dr. E. Alden 5 00 
Cong. Soc. by Mr. Foster 16 18 
Lad. Read. and Char. Soc. by Mrs. 
Abigail Foster, 40 of which to 
const. Rev. Dan. Mansfield an 
H. M. 46 50-—67 68—267 05 


36 50 


Essex County Nortn. 


(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.} 


Andover, Cong. Soc. South Parish 70 41 
Trin. Soc. North Parish 13 31 
Cong. Soc. West Parish, 40 of wh. to 

const. their pastor, Rev. Sam’! 
C. Jackson, an H. M. 43 50— 


127 22 
Topsfield, Rev. Mr. McEwen’s Soc. 35 82—163 04 


FRANKLIN County. 
{S. Maxwell, Jr. Fsq. Greenfield, Tr.) 


Ashfield, Collections 
Colerain, do. 
Heath do. 
South Deerfield, do. 


6 70 
17 88 
10 10 
21 47—56 15 


Hampsuire County. 
(Hon, Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


Cummington, Lad. Soc. of Chr. Benev. by 
iss Clarissa Briggs, Tr. 5 10 
Contribution, by Philander Packard, Esq. 15 06 
From the disposable fund of the Aux. 100 00 
One-fifth of coll. at ann. meet. 21 25 
i following by Rev. A. Nash, Agent.] 
Enfield, a collection 1 
Northampton, Collections, an extra 
etlort 
Benev. Soc. in Ist Parish 50 50 
Lad. Ed. Soc. Ist Parish 28 49 
Edwarids’s Ch. Benev. Soc. 20 WW—238 48 
Williamsburg, Mr. Moses Nash, to const. him- 
selfan H. M. 100 00—642 66 


139 49 


Hamppen County. 
{Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.) 
Longmeadow, Ist Ch. 


ad. Asso. 


| Middle Granville, Ch. and Cong. 


Springfield, Rev. Dr. Osgoou’s Soc. 
Rev. Mr. Baldwin’s Soc. 
Society in Chicopee Parish 

Westfeld, Contribution 


18387 
Deduct, paid for printing Report, &c. 15 12—173 75 


Mippvesex County. 


Bedford, Rev. Mr. Leavitt’s Cong. 

Brighton, Lad. Aux. Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah 
Worcester, ‘T'r. 

Marlboro’, Soc. of Rev. John N. Goodhue, of 
wh. 40 is to const. him an H. M. 

Medford, Evan. Cong. by Dea. Galen James 83 50 

Tewksbury, Cong. Soc. 54 85 

Wilmington, do. in part 23 78 

[ Most of the above by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. Agent.) 


64 79 
30 36 
51 61 
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Rericious Coar. Soc. or MipvLesex 
Nort anv VICINITY. 


(Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 





Boxboro’, Coll. 14 00 
Dunstable, do. 15 68 
Fitchburg, Lad. Read. Soc. by Rev. A. 
Nash, Gen. Agent 10 00 
Collection 20 59 
Groton, do. 36 06 
Harvard, dao. 41 96 
Leominster, do. 912 
Pepperell, do. 86 94 
Soe. of Rev. Jas. Howe, in part 44 67 
Shirley, Collection 5 00 
Townsend, «lo. 50 00 
Westford, do. 18 96—332 98 
South ConFERENCE OF CHURCHBS, 
MipvpLtesex County. 

{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.) 
Framingham, bal. of coll. 1 50 
Hopkinton, Coll. 35 00 
Natick, Rev. Mr. Moore’s Soc. 21 97 
Southboro’, Coll. il 61—70 08 


CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION OF 
LoweELL anv VICINITY. 


{Dea. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.) 


Lowell, Lad. Ed. Soc. Ist Cong. Soc. by 


Mrs. Clarissa Davidson, Tr. 83 95 
Contrib. 28 76—112 71—824 66 


Of the above, 75 is for Blanchard Temp. Scho. 





PrymoutuH County. 


[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Abington, Soc. of Rev. Jas. W. Ward, in part 
to const. Mra. Ward an H. M. 
Middleboro’, Soc. of Rev. 1. W. Putnam, 
bal. of coll. 
Soc. of Rev. Homer Barrows 


18 00 
28 


20 00—48 00—66 00 


Worcester County SoutH. 


(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.]} 


Grafton, a Sab. Sch. ‘Teacher and her class 7 87, 
an aged gent. 1, by Mr. George Sibley 8 87 
Northbridge, Miss Sarah Fletcher, bal. of Temp. 
Schol. for 1837 
Sturbridge, a few ind. in the ch. of Rev. J. 8. 


ark 
Westboro’, Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mra. Lucy H. 
Pond 7 00 


‘on 
Lad. Char. Soc. by Rev. Charles B. 
Kittredge 
Worcester, Dr. Woodward, Sup. of the 
Lun, Asy. by Rev. A. Nasi, Gen. Agent 


20 00 


21 25—28 25 
5 00—121 12 





Worcester County Nortn. 


(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.) 


Ashburnham, Soc. of Rev. George Goodyear 10 00 
Athol, Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Mr. Therp 10 00 





Lunenburg, Soc. of Rev. Eli W. Harringtoa 14 H—H4 00 
Ruope Istanp (State.) 
{Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, T'r.] 
Bristol, Cone. Soc. coll. 21 35 


Little Compton, United Cong. Soc. by Mr. B. 1. 
Richmond 33 20 

Providence, Lad. F.d. Soc. in the ch. under the 
care of Rev. Mr. Wilson and Dr. Tucker, 
by Miss Elizabeth Coville, T'r. 75 00—129 55 


$9,290 49 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Augusta, Cont. South Parish, Gent. 110 00 
Do. do. Ladies 50 v0—160 00 
Do. North Parish 1 00—161 00 
Bangor, Nathaniel Harlow, Esq. ann. 
paym’t Temp. Sch. 75 
[Above by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. Agent.] 


FUNDS. 
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Ladies Temp. Schol. in part 66 33 
Subsecrip. in part 61 50—127 83—202 83 
Both by Prof. Poni.) 
Bath, Sub. and cont. in Soc. of Rev. Jno. W. Elling- 
wood, 100 of which to const. Prof. Wm. Smyth 


an H. M. 223 00 
Biddeford, \st Cong. Ch. and Soc. 4 84, 16 00 20 84 
Brunewick, G. F. Richardson, Esq. to const. 

himself a L. M. of Me. Branch 20 00 

Hon. R. P. Dunlap 10 00 
Rev. Pres. Allen 10 00-—40 00 
Burton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 3 60 
Brewer, Sub. in part by Prof. Pond 30 00 
Camden, Cont. in Soc. of Rev. Nathaniel Chapman 34 00 
Danville, Cong. Ch. a sub. 20 00 
Farmington, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00 
Freeport, do. do. 25 00 
Gardiner, do. do. by Rev. Dr. Tappan 10 00 
Hallowell, Lad. Temp. Schol. 75 00 
Corg. Ch. and Soc. of which 50 in 
art, to const. Rufus K. Page, 
neq. an H. M. by Rev. A. Nash, 
Gen. Agent 137 00—212 00 
Limerick, Cong. Ch. and Soe. in part 5 16 
Litchfield, do. do. 6 00 
Lebanon, do. do. 10 ov 
North Yarmouth, \st Parish, a cont. 15 38 
Pownal, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 7 2 
Phippsburg, Conz. Ch and Soc. 51 00 
Saco, a friend, by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. agent 1 00 
Topsham, Cong. Ch. and Soc, cont, 13% 10 00 
do. do. 1537 20 WO—30 00 
Vassalbvrough, «lo. do, 3 WH 
York Couference, cont. at ann. meet. 18 00 
$1,139 06 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
{Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.) 
Atkinson, Cong. Soc. in part 4 50 
Bedford, do. = do. 53 75 
Centreville, an individual 25 


Ereter, \st Cong. Soc. 25, individuals in 2d Soc. 7 32 00 
Francestown, Cong. Soc. in part 7 00 
Daniel Fuller, Esq. ann. paym’t for 
Temp. Schol. 75 00-—82 00 
Greenfield, Cong. Soc. in part 29 25 
Hollie, ot which 30 by Capt. J. T. Wheeler to const. him- 
selfa lL. M. of N. H. Branch 
Londonderry, Cong. Soc. in part, of which 15 by Rev. 
John R. Adams, to const. his son John McGregor 


Adams, a l.. M. of Co, Sec. $ 
Lyndeboro’, Cong. Soc. 31 00 
Mont Vernon, do. 18 92 
Milford, do. of which 40 is to const. their pastor, 

Rev. John W. Salter, an H. M. 58 53 
New Ipswich, Cong. Soc. 86 
New Boston, do. sub. in part } 2 
North Hampton, «do. 


Seabrook and Hampion Falls, Cong. Soc. 
Windham, Cong. Soc. in part 

The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent.) 
Acworth, Miss Hannah Ware, by Mr. A. Kingsbury 4 
Canterbury, e Lady ! 
Keene, Lada. Ed. Soc. 9 25, a friend 50 cts. 9 


87 
7 66 
16 64 
12 00 
29 38 

00 

v0 

75 


Loudon, Mr Williain Wheeler 1 00 
John Batchelder, Esq. 2d ann. paym’t to 
const. his son Chs. Le Roy Batchelder 
a I.. M. of the Co. Soc. 5 00-6 00 
Lempster, Mr. Elliot Cary 3 00 
Nelson, Cong. Soc. 24 00 
Northwood, Cont. in Soc. of Rev. Josiah Prentice 14 46 
Winchester 8 75 
$695 62 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 


[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.) 


Brattleboro’, bal. of coll. 2 
Fayetteville, Coll. 6: 
Grafton, Rev. Mr. Bradford 4 
Londonderry, a Lady 1 
Putney, Coll. , 1 
[The above by Dr. N. B. Williston, Tr. Windham Co, 
Aux. Ed. Soc.) 


Brandon, Coll. in Cong. Ch. by Mr. Winslow 18 00 
Bridport, Ed. Soc. by Dr. Joel Rice 25 95 
Cast’eton, Legacy of Dea. Gridley, deceased, by Mr. 

W. Denison 286 49 
Chittenden, Coll. in the Cong. Ch. 5 00 
East Rutland, do, do. P23 20 

Gent. Asso. by W. Page, Esq. 24 00 
Lad. «dv. do. Miss C. W ,— Tr. 22 72—68 92 


Middlebury, Lad. Ed. Sec. by Mrs. Hough, Tr. 96 00 
Coll. in Cong. Soe. by Mr. Ira Alien, Tr. 55 06—151 06 
Salisbury, Nathaniel Spencer 2 50 
St. Albane, subscription by the hand of N, W. King- 
man, I'r. of Co. Soc. 


Weybridge, El. Soc. by Miss Bryant, Tr. 


30 00 
3 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 


Brooklyn, Coll. in Trinit. Soc. through Dr. W. 
Hotchineg, Tr. Windham Co, Aux. Ed. Scc. 

Cheater, contribution 

Colchester, co. 

Deep River, do. 

East Haddam, do. 

Griswold, bal. of coll. 

Coll. in Kev. Mr. Jewett’s Soc. 
Hladlyme, contribution 
Hampton, coll. in Cong. Soc. through Dr. William 

Hutchins, Tr 
Killing!y ( Westfield Soc.) con. do. do. 
Lyme, coll. in Ist Soc. 
Rev. Chester Colton 
North Haven, Dorcas Soc. 
North Killingworth, cont. 
New London, cil. in 2d Soe. 
Lads. in 21 Soc. to const. Rev. 
Danie! Huntington an H. M. 
Norwich, coll. in Rev. Mr. Bonu’s Soc. 
Pettipaug, cont. 
Pomfret, . Averill, throug Dr. W. Hutchins, Tr. 
Rocky Hill, coll. by Rev. Dr. Chapin 
South Manefield, coll. in Rev. Mr. Atwood’s Soc. 
through Dr. W. Hutchins, ‘T'r. 
Westbrovk, cont. 
Woodstock, ( Muddy Brook Soc.) coll. through Dr. 
Hutchins, ‘Tr. 
The above by Rev. S. H. Riddel, Agent.] 
Durham, Benev. Soc. D. Camp, Tr. by H. White, Esq. 
Tr. of N. H. Co, Ed. Soc. 
Litchfield, from Stephen Dering, Eeq. Tr. of Litchfield 
Co, Aux, Ed, Soc. 
Middleiown, Lads. Ed. Soc. by Miss Eliza B. Pratt, 
through Dr. BE. H. Roberts 
New London, an unknown triend, by 'T. Williams, Esq. 
Suuthington, from Timothy Higgins, Esq. 80, and trom 
Mr. F.. Twitchell 20, of which 40 is to const. Kev. 
Elisha C. Jones an H. M. 100 00 


$590 04 


do. 


40 00—59 00 
79 87 
30 59 
5 v0 
17 87 


58 00 
14 00 


15 00 


20 0A 
181 00 


40 00 
15 0U 


UTICA AGENCY. 


[J. W. Doolittle, Eeq. Utica, Tr.] 


Clinton, Mr. Taylor 

Fhir field 

Homer, balance 

Houseville, Rev. J. Murdock 

New Hartford, by Rev. Mr. Searle 
Oneida Association, by Rev. L. Brewster 
Pheniz, H. Barnes, avails of stove 
Rome, Ist Ch. by Rev. Mr. Hoyt 

Troy, individuals in 24 Pres. Ch. 

Utica, Ist Pres. Ch. 67 20, Fem. Ben. Assoc.in do. 50 117 <0 
Vernon Centre 2 67 
Whitesboro’, N. Dexter 10, others 14 25 
St. Lawrence Co. avails of clothing 


24 : 
9 50 


$282 41 


CENTRAL AMERICAN FDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Christinn Zabriskie, Esq. N. Y. Tre J 


Donation from Mrs. Mary Rowe 
Newark, \st Ch. from Ladies’ aux. soc. by Miss 
Mehetale! Ogden 
Do. 3d Pres. Ch. in part by Rev. S. B. Treat 40 
Do. 0. do. do. 10—50 00 
Orange, N. J. unation from Ist Ch. 14 
Patterson, N. J. do. do. 2d do. 
Do. Do, from sundries 
Suuth Middletown Pres. Ch. from sundries, by Rev. 
D, T. Wood, pastor 
Pres. Ch. in Hanover, N. J. two donations 
Donation from Fem, Ed. Soc. of Napoli 
Do. do. Rev. Dr. Rauch 
Centra! Pres. Ch. Month. Con. coll. 
Do. Do. donation from Rev. Wm Adams 20 00—38 58 
Do. Do. Montir. Con. coli. 13 39 
Young Men's Ed. Soc. Newark, N. J. by Rev. 
S. B. Treat 25 00 
Donation from Pres. Ch. in Ridgbury, N. Y. by 
Rev. Daniel T. Wood 26 00 
Do. from a friend 17k 
Do do. Pres. Ch. in Fishkill, by Rev. R. J. 
Armstrong 5 v0 
Do. do, Do. Bethlehem, Orange Co. 


N. Y. iv part 

Do. do. do, 2d payment 

Do. do. New Windsor, N. Y. 

Do. Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. in Augusta, 
Oneida Co. in part to const. their pastor, 
Rev. O. Bartholomew,a L. M. + 

Do. from same Ch, and Soc. by Wm. H. 
Chandler 

Do. Rev. Charles Chapman, Jefierson, 
Schoharie Co. N. Y. 

Do. Ch. at Fort Tuwson, Mo. by Rev. C. 
Kingsbury 25 00 

Do, De. N. Kendrick 59 00 

Do. Mrs. Sephia Ford of West Point, N. ¥. 3 CO—226 56 


50 00 
16 25 


10—24 00 
41 cu 


55 66 
3 45 
11 14 
20 Ov—31 14 
18 538 


11 60 
21 25 
12 00 


10—57 00 
5 00 


FUNDS. 





[Fes. 


Balance of a legacy of Isaac Brewster, deceased, 
200 acknowledged befure 
Second Pres. Ch. of Brooklyn 
First do. do. 
Do. do. I. Stephens Jr. 5, S. Put 
nam 2, and I. Van Duyne 2 9 00—108 55 
Third Free Ch. at Brooklyn 26 44—168 74 
Fourth Pres. Ch.in Albany, donation 50 00 
Second do. __ do. from the Mesars. Prentiss 100 06—150 09 
Mercer St. Ch. G. Burnham’s sub. of last winter 25 00 
Do. do. Alfred De Forest’s 50 W0—75 09 
Spring St. Ch. Coll. atter serm. by Rev. Mr. 
Labaree, Sec. C. A. E. 8S. 113 96 
Do. do. from Rev. Dr. Patton and sister 
50 euch 100 00 
Do. do. don. through Rev. Dr. Patton 10 00 
Do. do. Month. Con. coll. 14 00—237 95 
Bleecker St. Ch. G. W. Bruen’s sub. of last winter 50 00 
Bowery Ch. Don. from Mr. Wm. W. Chester 100 00 
Do, do. sub. ot R. 1. Hutchinson of i836 50 00—150 00 
First Free Pres. Ch. in Dey St. by TI’. 8S. Dore- 
mus in part 32 12 
Third do. do. 
10 00 
26 25 


33 75 50 00 


: sub. from Horace Leet towards 

atlas. . 

Brainerd Ch. coll. in part by Mr. Trow 

Laight St. Ch. coli. after sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Labaree, Sec. C. A. E. 5S. 

Do. do. don. from D. E. Paton 

Second Avenue Ch. coll. iv part 

Pleasant Valley Ch. Wm. Tanner 5, Jas. Bur- 
nett 2, by Rev. Benj. I. Wile 

Pres. Ch. at Piattshurg, N. Y. trom sundry indi- 
viduals, by Jas. H. Hotchkin, Jr. 

Pres. Ch. in Geneva, coll. in part by Rev. E. Phelps 

Western Reserve Branch 396 00 


27 03 
10 00—-37 03 
15 20 


7 00 


18 87 
61 00 


540 00—936 00 
756 00 
36 00 
75 00 
63 14 


$3,535 13 


Note. The $200 inserted in the Journal for May, as from 
Troy lat Ch. should have veen ‘* Utica Agency.” 


Do. do. 
Western Ed. Soc. Cincinnatt 
West Tennessee Agency 
Donation from P. Perit, Fisq. 
Do. do. Rev. W. Patton, D. D. 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
[J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 


Albion, A. Ward 5, F. Clark 5, others 9 18 

Altica 

Aurora ( West) 

Barre Centre 

Buffalo, 1st Ch. 137 27, Pearl St. Ch. 23 25 

Byron 

Canandaigua, a young lady, by Rev. Mr. Thompson 

Castleton, a balance 

Dunkirk 

East Bloomfield 

Fredonia 

Gaines, Z. Sheldon 50, others 8 

Geneva, balance 

Jamestown 

Lancaster 

Livonia, a balance 

Lockport, Upper town 21 51, Lower town 6 50 

Mount Morris, Mrs. Achsa Hoat 

Ovid, bv Rev. Mr. Lounsbury 

Penn Yan, Lad. Ed. Soc. 

Penfield, by Rev. Mr. Hall 

Pittsford, balance 

Richmond, by Rev. Mr. Cannon 

Ripley 

Rochester, H. Fly 150, FE. Ely 15, M. Strong 20, A. 
Ensworth 5, G. S. B. 5, others 15 50 

Rushville, O. Green 100, balance 20 

Silver- Creek, G. D. Farnham 

Skaneateles, balance 

Warsaw 

West B/oomfield, balance from Cong. Ch. 

Wyoming 


3S8a8S 
SlSSIs 


BSrwcaan 
Sssasszrsses 


PSRLVSSsS 
= 


210 59 
120 00 
2 00 
14 43 
16 60 
1 25 
15 45 


$1,090 05 
Whole amount received $17,677 40. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
January, 1838. 


Ashby, Ms. Young Ladies’ Benev. Asso. of the Calv. Soc. by 
Miss C. Taylor, Tr. 4 shirts, 11 bosoms, 3 collars. 

Boston, Ms. Mrs. Christian Baker, 1 pr. sheets, 6 yds. flannel, 
6 pr. socks, valued at 8 05. : 
Hancock Factory Village, N. H. Lad. Sew. Circ. by Miss Ss. 
Whittemore, Sec. 24 shirts, 19 bosums, 18 collars, 14 pr- 

socks, valued at 32 00. 

New Ipswich, N. H. Lad. Read. and Char. Soc. by Mrs. 
Hannah Johnson, Sec. 1 box containing 4 bed-quilts, 1 com- 
fortable, IL shirts, 1 pr. sheets, 4 pr. pillow cases, 10 pr. 
woollen socks, 6 bosoms, 2 pr. drawers, 1 stock and 7 col- 
lars, valued at 32 56. ; . 

Westhoro’, Ms. Lad. Char. See, 1 box containing 2 quilts, 4 
sheets, 4 shits, 13 pillow cases, 6 pr. socks and 8 collars. 
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